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Introduction 


■ ■ ■ ■ 


While the soviet union’s policies have followed a 
predictable course, with a new emphasis on detente in Europe 
necessitated by Moscow’s national interest and accelerated by 
the beginnings of a Sino-American rapprochement, much has 
happened in Pakistan since I was there—and since the postscript. 

In my original introduction to this book, I had said in 
September last year: 

No one acquainted with Pakistan can doubt that East Pakistan 
will one day become independent. No one can subjugate 75 
million people who wish to be independent and lead their own 

lives.... Baptised by fire and suffering, Bangladesh will become 
a reality. 

Bangladesh is a reality today—sooner than the world had 
anticipated. 

To pick up the threads of the story, we must go back to the 
general elections in Pakistan in December, 1970—the first held 
under adult suffrage since that country came into being. The 
world was amazed that a military regime under President Yahya 
Khan conducted what turned out to be scrupulously fair elections. 
But the military rulers of Pakistan were, in their turn, amazed 
by the results. 

Instead of a fragmented mosaic in West Pakistan, the military 
regime saw the ambitious Mr Bhutto’s young People’s Party 
emerge as a viable force. Mr Bhutto’s own popularity, specially 
with the young, the intellectuals and dissidents, was never in 
doubt. But no one had expected his fledgeling party to amass the 
kind of votes it did. Mr Bhutto’s amalgam of the Left stance 
mixed with a brand of chauvinism oriented against India proved 
a highly successful brew. Even more amazing was the almost 
total decimation of the religious parties—a sardonic comment on 
a quarter century’s efforts to build an Islamic State. 

In East Pakistan, everyone expected Sheikh Mujibur Rahman’s 
Awami League to do well. But few could have conceived of the 
sweeping majority it obtained, emerging as an almost monolithic 
party of the people of East Bengal. The results of the general 
elections in East Pakistan were a fantastic endorsement of Awami 
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League policies, particularly its six points, and ensured an overall 
majority for it in the projected National Assembly, which was 
charged with the task of framing the new constitution within a 
time limit, with President Yahya retaining a veto. 

There can be no doubt that the results of the elections came 
as an unpleasant surprise to Pakistan's military rulers. It is also 
clear that the hawks in the Army, never in full sympathy with 
President Yahya’s desire for free elections, were more than 
surprised; they were shocked. They feared two consequences: 
an ambitious Mr Bhutto would demand his right to rule 
West Pakistan outside the ambit of the Army’s sphere of 
influence, and Sheikh Mujibur Rahman would be even more 
resistant to the kind of compromise settlement the Army would 
want. 

President Yahya’s experiment in holding free elections 
having gone away from the Army’s point of view, he was under 
increasing pressure from the hardliners to do their bidding. 
Against this background, Mr Bhutto began his dialogue with 
Sheikh Mujib, but as he was to discover rather soon, there was 
no meeting point between the two—particularly on the sensitive 
issue of finances from export trade and revenue collection. 
Mr Bhutto, as also the Army leadership, demanded more from 
East Pakistan than the Sheikh could offer. 


Mr Bhutto’s decision to boycott the National Assembh 
session set the stage for much that was to follow. The die wa 
cast when President Yahya postponed the National Assembh 
session m deference to Mr Bhutto’s boycott without caring ti 
make the remotest gesture of consulting the Sheikh. This wa 
an undeniable travesty of justice; the Army leadership had takei 
a major decision on the strength of an action by the leader of, 
minority party m the National Assembly. 

Sheikh Mujibur Rahman was already under considerabl. 
pressure from his supporters to take a more strident line Thi 
was understandable against the background of the Awam 
League’s fantastic victory, and the postponement otheIstltt 
merely served to remind the Sheikh and his followers thaS 

po«^. S S ‘° d ° th ‘ m 0Ut 0f tWr dus: lion-s shar, 
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The non-cooperation movement the Sheikh launched was a 
remarkable exercise and took Mahatma Gandhi’s philosophy of 
non-violent non-cooperation to a new pinnacle. Overnight, the 
Sheikh became the virtual ruler of East Pakistan. Bank em¬ 
ployees, judges, workers and others obeyed the Sheikh’s edicts, 
not the Army’s. Daily life and business activities moved as the 
Sheikh decreed. 

President Yahya then announced that he would go to Dacca 
to hold talks with the Sheikh. But even before he set out for the 
capital of East Pakistan, the Army had probably taken the fateful 
decision to reinstate central authority by force. This impression 
is strengthened by the nature of the talks and the fact that the ten 
days during which they zigzagged between hope and despair 
(the West Pakistan Press was fed with some very optimistic 
versions) were required by the Army to reinforce its garrisons in 
East Pakistan. With the Indian ban on all Pakistani overflights, 
following the bizarre hijacking of an Indian Airlines Fokker 
Friendship by two Kashmiris and Pakistan’s connivance at its 
destruction, all air reinforcements had to go by the long round¬ 
about route via Colombo. 

The Army moved in on March 25 to arrest the Sheikh and his 
immediate colleagues and set about employing force to subdue 75 
million people. From all accounts, the Army had envisaged 
its operation as a blitzkrieg and, in keeping with this objective, 
it used the maximum amount of force and ruthlessness to make 
its point. Hindus and Awami League workers were its special 
targets; one act of sabotage was enough provocation for the Army 
to wipe out a whole settlement. After all, the Army was there to 
“teach Bengalis a lesson.” 

Individual and group acts of atrocity and murder and the 
scale of terror employed need not detain us here; they have been 
copiously recorded and substantiated. But for the Army, the 
blitzkrieg turned out to be an open-ended operation. Before 
the onset of the monsoon, it had barely gained control over the 
major towns. The countryside became a no man’s land and the 
Army’s hands were full trying to keep the lines of communica¬ 
tion between the major towns open, an operation in which it had 
less than full success. 

VII 
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The Pakistan Army—in effect, the West Pakistan Army- 
had made two major mistakes. The first was, of course, the 
decision to intervene in East Pakistan and the second was its 
assumption that the intervention would be a sharp, short, if 
dirty, affair. The two mistakes were interlinked and show a 
high degree of short-sightedness and self-delusion on the part of 
Pakistan’s military rulers. 

Pakistan’s history had demonstrated over the years the grow¬ 
ing alienation of the eastern from the western wing. This was 
evident in 1967 when I was there, as it was during the anti-Ayub 
revolt. A majority of people could not remain content with 
being ruled by a minority western outpost. Field-Marshal 
Ayub realized this to an extent, but he was too much of a Pathan 
fully to understand the Bengalis and was powerless to act against 
a formidable combination of vested interests. They were 
composed of West Pakistani industrialists, who reaped a rich 
harvest from East Pakistan’s subjugation, the Pakistan Civil 
Service which was dominated by Punjabis and the Army, again 
dominated by Punjabis. 


Field-Marshal Ayub’s efforts to give Bengalis a greater say in 
the nation’s affairs and to locate industrial projects in the pro- 
vince turned out to be mere palliatives. Given the structure of 
West Pakistan’s ruling elite and his own limitations, he could not 
do more. But Ayub’s successors, one would have imagined, 
would have been wiser after the event-of Ayub’s downfall. 
They proved not to be so. 

In a sense, President Yahya’s abortive experiment in free 
elections made the military rulers’ position worse. Once the 

been^n' *1 hT? ^ BengaIis by force > U wouId have 

world^l lt r it°f l , r mi LeagU ° not demonstrated to the 
world that it truly spoke for East Pakistan. It seems that the 

hawks in the Army leadership who had grudgingly permitted 

President Yahya to carry out his experiment of S elections 

were so shocked and surprised by the results that they fe uhoy 

had no option but to do the impossible_to save Pakistan 

Here sw come to the Pakistan Army's second mistake 

stemming from self-delusion. In spite of all evidence™ the 

contrary, a majority of West Pakistani ruling elite seemed to 
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believe that it could easily suppress the East Bengalis. This 
almost imcomprehensible belief can only be explained by their 
prejudice against aud opinion of Bengalis—the Punjabi myth 
that ruthlcssness and force by a physically superior people could 
cow down a puny people whom they equated with cowardice. 
Punjabis in the Pakistan Army were as reluctant as their collea¬ 
gues in the civil service and in business and industry fully to share 
power with Bengalis. 

If the Pakistan Army’s mad actions can be explained up to a 
point, what about Sheikh Mujibur Rahman’s decisions during 
the crucial weeks before the Army’s intervention? Could the 
Sheikh have averted the tragedy? Two tantalizing questions 
need to be answered. Could the Sheikh have achieved inde¬ 
pendence for his people by a two-stage operation, the first stage to 
consist of modified demands for autonomy? Secondly, could 
the Sheikh have prepared for the tragedy that was to befall his 
people ? 

There cannot be a definitive answer to the first question until 
more information is available of the working of the Army 
leadership’s mind between the results of the general elections 
and the intervention of March 25. For the Sheikh, the danger 
was that if he had significantly altered his demands, he could 
conceivably have lost the leadership of the party to a more 
militant faction. Secondly, in view of increasing signs of West 
Pakistan’s unwillingness truly to share power with East Pakistan, 
how far could he have trusted the Army’s proimses? 

To the second question, the answer is simple: the Sheikh 
could have prepared for what was to follow. Obviously, he 
did not anticipate the West Pakistan Army’s massive interven¬ 
tion. He had often talked of imprisonment and while he had 
anticipated his arrest and that of his immediate colleagues, he 
had not visualized March 25 and later events. Had he done so, 
Awami League guerrillas would have been better placed and 
equipped to fight West Pakistani soldiers. It is true that East 
Bengal Rifles men and policemen had been quietly deserting their 
posts with arms, singly or in small groups. But these desertions 
could have been better organized had the Sheikh anticipated the 
actions of the West Pakistan Army. 
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Inevitably, India was drawn into the Pakistan crisis. There 
were, first of all, the emotional pulls in West Bengal in particular 
towards a people sharing the same culture aud speaking the same 
language. Besides, in geo-political terms, Pakistan’s break-up, 
with an eastern part friendly to India, presented New Delhi with 
an unexpected bonus. The outside world, particularly the super 
Powers, could no longer continue to practice their thesis of 
equating India with Pakistan. And a belligerent Pakistan 
whittled down to West Pakistan could hardly challenge India on 
Kashmir or other questions. 

The West Pakistan Army’s intervention in East Pakistan also 
presented India with a problem. A new, and perhaps prolonged, 
area of instability had developed along India’s sensitive north¬ 
east region. Shouldn’t India short-circuit events by intervening 
in East Pakistan and giving the people of East Bengal what they 
wanted? The initial decision of the Indian Prime Minister, 
Mrs Gandhi, was not to intervene. China’s support for West 
Pakistan served to highlight the assumption that an Indian inter¬ 
vention m East Pakistan would be internationalized. 

India had not fully grasped the ruthlessness and scale of the 
West Pakistan Army’s suppression in East Bengal, and hundreds 
of thousands of Pakistani refugees swarmed into India—numbers 
tha swelled to more than nine millions. The scale of the new 
refugee problems-unparalleled in modern history-and the 

SnH m rj a t tl0nal ,? ssistance that was forthcoming meant 
that India had to pay dearly for the mistakes of its neighbour. 

economy al over-optimistic. Pakistan’s 

economy, although in dire straits, had not collaosed Tnd.’o 

under-estimated the interests of the outside world. None of the 

?or y p«sSth aS “ r* ™ 

a Sfnn-T t q 1S ess comprehensible, except in terms of 

other 

or months, Indta's material-as opposed to diplomatic- 
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support was limited to sending light arms to the East Bengal 
guerrillas and running training camps for them on the 
Indian side of the border. Indian opinion was sufficiently 
apprehensive of the prospect of a war with Pakistan to welcome 
the signing of an Indo-Soviet treaty, whose immediate objective 
was to counteract a growing feeling of diplomatic isolation in 
the world, and perhaps to deter Pakistan from starting a 
rash war. 

India’s problems were mounting. There was the massive 
refugee problem and, in view of the world community’s reluc¬ 
tance to help on a commensurate scale, the inevitable economic 
burden had already made nonsense of India’s economic plan. 
Even more ominous was the world’s acquiescence in West 
Pakistan’s suppression of East Bengal. 

As India saw it, the world was merely postponing the inde¬ 
pendence of Bangladesh; the prospect was of a long period of 
guerrilla warfare whose leadership would probably have passed 
on to an extreme Maoist faction. Apart from exacerbating 
tensions along India’s north-east region, Mrs Gandhi faced 
the prospect of ultimately having to contend with an unfriendly 
Communist State on the eastern border. 

Mrs Gandhi’s journey to the West was to assess how far it 
was prepared to help in resolving a basic problem which was 
not of India’s making. The price tag for inactivity, she made it 
amply clear, was intolerably high for India, both in economic 
and political terms. The answer Mrs Gandhi received in the 
various Western capitals was a variation on one theme: have 
patience and we shall do our best to persuade President Yahya 
Khan to seek a political solution. From India’s point of view, 
this was merely tinkering with the problem because nothing less 
than independence would satisfy East Bengal. 

Following Mrs Gandhi’s return home, India increased its 
pressure on East Pakistan’s borders while Bangladesh guerrillas 
intensified their warfare. Islamabad reacted with amazing 
predictability. Its Air Force bombed a string of airfield in north¬ 
east India, and the war was on. India’s victory in East Pakistan 
was short, sharp and clean. Pakistan’s efforts to seize large 
chunks of Indian territory in Kashmir and Punjab failed, and 
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President Yahya had little option but to accept India’s offer of 
a cease-fire. 

President Yahya became the first casualty of the war, and 
Mr Bhutto fulfilled his life’s ambition by assuming the Presi¬ 
dency under martial law powers, although ironically his rise to 
power synchronised with his country’s dimunition by half. Bv 
any standards, Mr Bhutto has an unenviable and almost impossible 

lo heaIt S h Vmg * t0 " tmUCated Paki$tan and restorin S * 

Mr Bhutto deserves praise for releasing Sheikh Muiibur 

London 
February, 1972 

S. Nihal Singh 
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Airports the world over have a peculiar atmosphere 
about them, the dm of a claimant humanity rising and falling 
with the arrival and departure of planeloads. There is nothing 
more dead than a desolate airport, after the last planes have 
departed and the airlines and airport stalThave ended their chores. 
Karachi is no exception to the rule. 

I arrived shortly before midnight—a mere half-hour late. 
Registration for Indian nationals was in a separate room The 
police inspector who sat at a table before ledgers was polite, 

a '^ ? W6nt about his business of making entries in ledgers, 
and I of filling in forms, he kept up a friendly chatter. 

My Urdu, he said, did not reveal my Punjabi antecedents. 

I explained that I was brought up in Uttar Pradesh. He was 
apologetic about my having to fill in various forms and to 
have to report to the police after arriving in and before departing 
from every Pakistani city. “They started it first in India,” he 
said, and we had to follow suit.” 

My suitcases stood in solitary splendour in the customs 
ay, the other passengers having claimed their baggages and 
departed. The customs inspector was particularly considerate. 

deared bbCd ^ ° n my baggage and 1 was 

The taxi driver who offered to give me a whiff of the 
Karachi air the next morning was from Rampur. He did not 
care for Karachi’s climate, but that was where money was 
Having satisfied his curiosity about me, he launched into politics. 
Do you think there will be another war over Kashmir?” he 
asked. I replied that it seemed extremely unlikely. The answer 
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seemed to satisfy liim, and soon we were back on the avenue 
leading to the airport, a cluster of trees in bloom giving a cheerful 

farewell. , 

The afternoon flight of the Pakistan International Airlines 

from Karachi to Rawalpindi is via Lahore. It is a comfortable 
flight although the weather was not as kind as some passengers 
would have liked it to be. Stewards freely dispensed drinks — 
on payment. I sat next to a geologist, who proved a friendly 
and entertaining companion. 

Our arrival in Lahore reminded my fellow passenger of the 
events of 1965. The present terminal building, he disclosed, 
was in fact a converted hangar. Pointing to an adjacent hangar, 
he said a solitary bomb had fallen there in ’65, only to damage a 
Cessna. “We were in Karachi those days,” he went on. “My 
children used to go to the roof of our house to watch Indian 
planes drop flares. There was no bombing of civilian targets, 
except for accidents.” 

The geologist was an admirer of President Ayub Khan. 
He praised him for what he had done for the country, particular¬ 
ly in getting things moving. He referred to the family planning 
programme initiated by the President, to the sensible attitude to 
the prohibition issue by pricing liquor out of most people’s reach 
without introducing prohibition, to his moves to cut down on 
red tape in the financial and administrative fields by encouraging 
autonomous corporations to grow. A commission has been 
instituted recently to suggest reforms in the system of financial 
accountability. 

The sky over Chaklala airport was overcast when we lan¬ 
ded. A few raindrops pattered on the runway. A shamiana 
had been erected on the apron; banners extolling Turco-Pakistani 
friendship lent a gay air to the scene. (The Turkish Prime 

Minister was to arrive later that evening on a State visit_his 

visit first abroad since assuming office). 

Rawalpindi was in fact delightfully cool, a rain storm having 
wafted the summer away. More rain was to fall during the 
next few days to bring back winter for a fleeting moment. 

There was no room at the inn. The moving of the capital 
from Karachi to Islamabad, still in the process of being built, 
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has made great demands on what was once a garrison town for 
the Army. “Flashman’s” retains its solitary primacy among 
hotels in the city. 

A friendly receptionist at “Flashman’s” came to my 
aid. “You are from India,” he said. “We must help you.” 
And soon I was to find temporary haven in the most famous 
landmark of Rawalpindi. Although a new wing has been added 
to the hotel, it still cannot meet the growing demand. A new 
modern hotel being built in the city will greatly case the position 
after it is completed later this year. 

In Rawalpindi, one meets legions of newcomers to the city 

the magnet of the capital bringing in people from Karachi, 
Lahore and other more distant parts. Those from Karachi, 
Pakistan’s metropolis, have still to accustom themselves to the 
ways of what is essentially a small town. They miss the flavour 
of the metropolis, one’s anonymity in it, its gay life. Some have 
made the change and are content; for others, it will take longer. 
A taxi driver, for instance, proved inconsolable. 

“In Karachi, the climate is terrible but there is money. Here 
not one passenger gives me tips; they just don’t. You are the 
first passenger I have taken this morning.” 

“Flashman’s”, however, bravely soldiers on, the green 
flower pots on tables marked with the “OH” symbol being a 
reminder of its pre-1965 past. A peppy guitar band plays 
in the hotel dining room most evenings although the dance floor 
is, more often than not, bereft of dancers and the largely male 
clientele are silent diners. But once the nearly empty dining 
room sprang to life. A group of teenagers invaded it, the boys 
hastily equipping themselves with neckties, somewhat to con¬ 
form to dress regulations. They were soon on the floor to give 
an exhibition of uninhibited dancing. 

For most, life flows its even course in Rawalpindi. Office 
hours are from 7 a.m. to 1.45 p.m. six days of the week, except 
for Friday’s earlier closing time of 12.30 p.m. My somewhat 
unique presence in the Pakistani capital induces nostalgia or 
sorrow in the people I meet. One recalled his brilliant Hindu 
mathematics master in his Lahore college. Another said: 
“The teachings of all sages, Hindu, Muslim or Sikh, are good. 
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They have taught us that if we repair past damage, we shall be 
friends but if we neglect tears in a fabric, the .latter will soon be 
torn to shreds.” 

Some say: “If only we could be friends, all the money 
being spent on armaments can be diverted to the development 
needs of the two countries. It is a big ‘if’.” Another declared, 
more in sorrow than in anger, “We are the two most cussed 
people when it comes to dealing with each other. We shall 
never learn.” 

The stretch of the Mall facing “Flashman’s” is being 
resurfaced and the hot days of summer are upon us. But 
Rawalpindi’s summer, unlike Delhi’s, has a relieving feature. 
Days of intense heat are followed by occasional showers, and the 
early mornings and late evenings are still deliciously cool. 
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Pakistani public opinion is properly shocked over 
the discovery of slave labour camps in West Pakistan. The first 
such discovery was made in the Begari Bund area in Sukkur, 
from which 25 boys were recovered in April. This set off a chain 
reaction in which more and more camps were discovered, and 
more boys forced to work under duress recovered. The present 
tally of those arrested for running the camps stands at over 100 
Enterprising reporters went to the camps to bring back stories 
of mediaeval torture; the camps are described as “darV 
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areas. They were operated by contractors of the Irrigation 
Department and their agents called “kharkars”. The need for 
a large army of unskilled labour was partly filled by these luck¬ 
less youth, who were either kidnapped or beguiled by false 
promises. 

President Ayub has ordered an inquiry to determine the 
extent to which the existence of these camps was known to 
Government officials. This is, indeed, the heart of the matter. 
Irate Pakistanis have demanded, in letters to newspapers, that 
acquiescing Government officers should also be tried for care¬ 
lessness and misconduct. The culprits, it has been suggested, 
should be summarily tried by a military court and sentenced to 
death if found guilty. A lady from Lahore, suggesting that the 
guilty to shot, piquantly brings out the most shameful aspect 
of the tragedy: “We are living in a civilized country and the 
slave labour camps have been established mostly on Government 
jobs under the supervision of Government officers and nobody 
seems to have taken any notice of children being employed on 
forced labour.” 

An Urdu enthusiast” has started a controversy in the news¬ 
paper columns by suggesting that something should be done to 
lay down the law on spelling Urdu names in the Roman alphabet. 
He gave one example of the puzzling forms in which the common 
name of Qureshi is spelt — the variants: Quareishy, Quaraishy 
Kureshi, Kureshy and Kuraishy. “Another enthusiast” came 
to his aid with different prevalent spellings of other names; his 
list included such perennials as Ibrahim, Daud, Mohammed, 
Husain and Haq. “Yet another enthusiast” jumped into the fray 
by giving a somewhat modest list of four names: Siddiqi, Alvi, 
Ihsanul Haq and Naqavi. The record so far is held by a 
Karachi reader who listed 26 different spellings of Malik. 

A gentleman in Karachi was then provoked to relate the 
woes of librarians in cataloguing books. He disclosed that no 
solution to the bewildering problem of a uniform spelling for 
Pakistani names in the Roman alphabet had been found by the 
Pakistan Library Association. He has also questioned the 
usefulness of Pakistani organizations such as the Anjuman-e- 
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Taraqqi-e-Urdu and the Urdu Development Board laying down 
the law. To begin with, one’s name as spelt by oneself is more 
authentic than another form. But the alternative to the preva¬ 
lent confusion would be a transliterated name in accordance with 
internationally-accepted tables used by the U.S. Library of 
Congress or the British Museum. The second course he docs 
not seem to approve for patriotic reasons though he recognizes 
the need for standardization to make Pakistani names more 
easily identifiable abroad. 

In Rawalpindi, one often meets young men who bemoan the 
present state of relations between India and Pakistan for one 
reason: the ban on the screening of Indian films in the country. 
Indeed, Pakistanis inquire most tenderly about their favourite 
Indian film stars. And in newspapers, critics take the Pakistani 
film industry to task in no uncertain terms. The following is a 
fair sampling from a Pakistani periodical: “Generally, these 
films—and the less said of them the better—are irresistibly 
replete with the oppressive boy-meets-girl, boy-loses-girl, boy- 
gets-girl themes (invariably the boy is in his sixties and the girl 
bordering her youthful fifties) interspersed with filthy humour, 
a dozen laboured songs and (alas!) what is euphemistically 
called 'dance numbers’.” 

Recently, the revolt of the intellectuals assumed formal 
shape. From Lahore, the cultural centre of West Pakistan, 26 
writers, poets and newspapermen put their names to a joint 
statement which said in part: “The films now being produced in 
Pakistan present a hideously false image of the urban and rural 
life of the country. It has become more like a medium of 
corruption rather than that of expression. The emphasis in 
these films is to debase the relations of man and woman and show 
that cheap sexuality and even cheaper romantic tone are the only 
worthwhile values in our society. Our films are worthless from 
the artistic point of view and highly questionable from the 
ethical and religious points of view.” 

Strong stuff. But the intellectuals’ revolt, perhaps 
accentuated by the dearth of good foreign films, has yet 
o make a dent in the film maker’s habits and methods. 
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Pakistani film makers, like their Bombay counterparts, know 
that they can continue to rely on their unfailing ingredient 
lor money and success; they have the audience for their 
wares, an audience somewhat different from the intellectuals’ 
conception. 

Pakistan’s National Assembly began its Budget session in 
Rawalpindi in a low key. Judged by Indian standards, the 
House is rather small: 156, including six nominated members. 
The Opposition strength is a mere 19. Although the Opposi¬ 
tion stalwarts tried to make up in volume what they lacked in 
strength, the opening day’s session failed to produce sparks. 
There were the inevitable questions on India during question 
hour, for the rest, members contented themselves with raising 
the issue of parity between the Eastern and Western wings in 
every aspect of the country’s life and progress. 

Pakistanis have been suggesting that it was perhaps a 
mistake to move the Budget session from February to May. 
Rawalpindi s summer is not quite conducive to creating equani- 
mity, and repeated power failures in the city for four consecutive 
days have sapped many men’s strength and resolves. 


3 


In ’pindi, they write poetic prose about the 
fickleness of the weather. Its endearing changes transform 
hardboiled journalists into romantics clutching at Shelley and 
Shakespeare to express their feelings. (The romantic vein in 
Pakistani journalism is, indeed, one of its relieving features.) 
The rhapsodies of the local populace are not to be sneezed at. 
For a newcomer, the ’Pindi climate holds many and pleasing 
surprises. Who can imagine, sitting in the loo -filled air of Delhi 
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or the steam-lveat of Calcutta, that the blessed month of May 
can turn cool or even chilly of an evening? Such interregnums 
arc brief in ’Pindi, but they are frequent and provide welcome 
relief to the monotony of a long, hot summer. 

The thermometer topped the 100 mark for the first time 
this summer (Pakistanis are still on fahrenheit). Then came 
great gusts of wind, a squall and showers, and, lo and behold, 
the summer had temporarily evaporated to yield place to the 
cool of autumn. The city took on a new look of vigour and air- 
conditioned halls became too cold for comfort. 

The one discordant note was struck by the city’s 5,000 
taxi drivers, who went on a wild-cat strike to air their grievances. 
The strike was mercifully brief, lasting two days, but it com¬ 
pounded the formidable problems of commuting between the 
interim capital and the new one, Islamabad. The taxi drivers 
alleged police high-handedness and excessive fines to justify 
their strike; as local accounts would have it, it resulted in two 
drivers’ unions in place of one. 


Pindi s taxi drivers are, by and large, an endearing lot. 
They drive a fantastic variety of vehicles. There are English, 
French, German and Japanese cars ranging from the brand new 
to dilapidate^ shells. The drivers, too individualistic to ™nt 


^ ms revolver to confirm the death 



;ht their petitions to him. 
:cted fines and allegedly 
sentences he had himself 


pronounced. 
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Mohammad Khan is around 40. He is an ex-serviceman 
and began his adventurous life six years ago, apparently to 
avenge the death of his brother. Then followed a life of loot 
and murder. Although the police believe that he is still alive, 
his wife alleges that he has been murdered. The police have 
orders to capture him dead or alive and the police forces of 
Sargodha, Campbellpur and Jhelum arc now reported to be in 
hot pursuit. 

Dead or alive, the villagers of Dhok Muhasib are not 
taking any chances. An auction was held there recently under 
the naib tehsildar s supervision to dispose of Mohammad Khan’s 
belongings—fans, silk material, quilts, precious handkerchiefs. 
Many came to gape and admire Adii’s former possessions, but 
there were no bids. People recalled that at a similar auction 
four years ago, Fateh Khan had bought a few articles. Soon 
enough he was asked to return them to Mohammad Khan. 
Fateh Khan ignored the demand—and one night he and his 
father were consumed in a fire. 

It has been a sad year for members of the Board of Intermediate 
and Secondary Education, Lahore. In recent examinations held 
by the Board, a walk-out was staged by students because the 
chemistry paper was “too stiff”, wrong question papers were 
distributed on the opening day and the total marks in one ques¬ 
tion paper added up to 90 instead of the required 100. Besides, 
there have been dark hints and complaints that particularly in 
the Mofussil centres many students and invigilators employed 
unfair means. 

The students of a university gave their answer to this state 
of affairs by deciding in a debate that examinations were a 
nuisance and should be abolished forthwith. (Bravo!) But 
the Board’s controller of examinations, Said Khan, faced up 
to his problems manfully. Some of his difficulties, which he 
related in an interview with a local newspaper, are indeed for¬ 
midable. He revealed that many candidates came to examina¬ 
tion centres fully armed. In one instance, a candidate caught 
red-handed brandished a dagger and warned the supervisory 
staff not to interrupt him (he was, fortunately, overpowered). 
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There were others who hired goondas to accompany them to the 
centres to cause disturbance. Police had orders to help the Board. 

Said Khan blamed lack of parental control for the 
students’ misdemeanours. In an age of declining moral 
standards, the answer was to appoint persons of “high integrity 
and honesty” to conduct examinations. This was already being 
done, he asserted, but greater care was needed and would 
be exercised. A total of 4,000 supervisory staff were 
employed this year to man 642 examination centres. Khan’s 
new resolve has a point; recently, police held a headmaster 
of a school in Lyallpur on a charge of accepting Rs 20 to 
admit a student. 

Pakistanis are becoming increasingly conscious of the “brain 
drain” from their country to the citadels of technology and 
affluence in the West. Suggestions to keep badly needed 
technicians at home have ranged from the setting up of a 
scientists pool after the Indian pattern to giving incentives and 
greater freedom of work and agreement with the Western coun¬ 
tries requiring them to desist from employing highly qualified 
Asian, particularly Pakistani, technicians. In keeping with the 
sense of realism that pervades many fields in Pakistan, it is 
recognized that mere appeals to patriotism will not help resolve 
the problem. 


A rough survey of the “brain drain” onndnrwi o 




• has just become available in 
was launched recently by the 
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Pak-China Friendship Association amidst eulogies by its Presi¬ 
dent. China is a popular country in Pakistan today—a fact 
underlined during question hour in the National Assembly. A 
member of the ruling Muslim League party asked the Food 
Minister why Chinese rice-milling machines were being tested 
for performance when “everything from China is perfect”. 


4 


B 


U 


Did the sikandar-jinnah pact of 1937 benefit the 
Muslim League and the movement for the creation of Pakistan 
or was it harmful to the League’s interests ? Dons have elevated 
this fine point of history to the status of a national controversy 
in Pakistan. The pros and cons are being argued with rare 
fervour, with most historians and critics inclined to the view 
that since Mr Jinnah was a party to it, the pact brought about 
more good than harm. But the dissidents are not giving up. 

The ball was set rolling by Dr Ashiq Husain Batalvi in 
the Iqbal Memorial lectures he delivered at the Punjab Uni¬ 
versity. His conclusion was that the Muslim League was 
practically hustled into the agreement, which proved most 
harmful. Indeed, he blamed the pact for the League’s weakness 
in the Punjab for several years and for the way the province 
was subsequently partitioned. 

Mr Noor Ahmed, a correspondent of the Civil and Military 
Gazette in Lahore at the time of the agreement, jumped into 
the fray recently. In a lecture to the Lahore Government 
College Historical Society, he said the pact strengthened Mr 
Jinnah’s hands in his dealings with the Congress and the British 
Government. Other critics are not so certain, contending that 
the one man who could have unravelled the mystery, Mr Jinnah 
himself, made only “laconic and matter of fact statements” on 
the subject. 
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The most recent to enter the lists is Mr Syed Nur Ahmad, 
who copiously argues the pro case in the columns of a national 
newspaper. His contention is that the pact had a tremendous 
psychological impact on the fortunes and future of the Muslim 
League by aligning the Unionist Ministry behind it. In the 
circumstances created by spectacular Congress victories in the 
provincial elections of 1937, the pact was both a comforting 
thought for Muslims and a useful bargaining lever for Mr Jinnah. 
By the time the pact fizzled out, it had served its purpose, accord¬ 
ing to Mr Nur Ahmad. The last has not been heard of the pact, 
and the ghosts of the past will continue to haunt Pakistan. 


The emphasis in the affair of the slave labour camps, which 
continues to arouse much indignation, has shifted to the victims’ 
rehabilitation. Local reports speak of the victims’ rude shock on 
discovering their new world. A 27-year-old man went home to 
Peshawar recently to find that his parents had died during his 

-0 years’ rigours in labour camps; he was kidnapped when he 
was seven. 


th P V e ff! l '! 10 V amP has been established at Multan by 
the West Pakistan Social Welfare Department and more than 

camn’? 1 ™ T & 8KUlt ° f Rs 3 ’ 000 to meet the 

Th?re areDlIr S to en WaS rece,ltIy sa "*ioned. 

ere are plans to provide vocational training for those whose 

«■* psychiatric La,men? for Z 

unbalanced among them. These are mere palliatives and IZ 
provracal Social Weifare Minister, Begum Zahida KMa-S- 
Zaman, has appealed to the rich to donate monev for th- • ^ r 
task of rehabilitating the victims of the camp" ^ 

p^LmL^^^ 0 ^°^^^^*s^re«i"th e y 1 shou!d 

work, computed a, Rs 2 per eight-hour sh*. u/^MiS 
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of these unfortunate young men has, indeed, still to be tackled 
as the national problem it has become. 

There were broad grins on the faces of Karachi’s customs men, 
and rightly so. They claimed they had made a haul of 60,000 
tolas of gold worth Rs 1 crore from the sea bed 80 miles off 
Karachi. Working on a tip-off, the customs deployed 40 
officers and 20 armed guards on a vigil of the Mekran coast for 
a gold-laden boat from Dubai. Three days’ search of the hills 
and'desert along the coast yielded no result; there was a further 
piece of information: the boat had ventured no farther than five 
miles from the coast, had dumped its precious cargo in the sea 
and departed. Then began the search in the sea: no results. 
Diving was resumed the next day and Ijazur Rahman Khan 
bobbed out of the sea wearing a smuggler’s jacket filled with 
1,000 tolas of gold, the first of many such jackets recovered. 

How the precious cargo came to the sea bottom is explain¬ 
ed by piecing together bits of information. The smugglers’ 
rendezvous was to be Buharo Creek on the night of May 26-27. 
Nervous over the customs men’s activities, the contact men 
sent out a boat from Buharo village to warn their accomplices 
at sea. The Dubai boat mistook the approaching boat for 
a customs vessel, jettisoned its valuable cargo before engaging 
the intruder in a gun battle and sped away. 

Karachi’s “Operation Sea Mud” notched up a total haul 
of Rs 20 crores worth of gold, silver and charas for the year 
1966-67. An impressive yield, and one fittingly commended by the 
nation’s Press. But one newspaper raised the following perti¬ 
nent point: “Smuggling, brought to an abrupt halt during the 
martial law period, has made a comeback over the years to the 
position of a clandestine trade of fantastic proportions.” 

It is an indication of the success of Pakistan’s propaganda efforts 
in the field of family planning that the phrase has become a 
fashionable topic of discussion in towns and cities. Not to be 
left behind, the youth of Dacca have formed a Bibaho-Noy Sarniti 
(bachelors’ club) with membership restricted to boys and girls 
above 20 and 16 respectively. The club’s aims are to prevail 
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upon their members to retain their bachelor 
to restrict their families to three children and 


status, to ask others 
to oppose polygamy. 



■ 


. D , ? OR TH0SE WHO BELIEVE THAT FRIENDSHIP BETWEEN INDIA 
and Pakistan 1S both desirable and possible a National Assembly 

debate was a startling reminder of how far ahead the road to 
amity lies. 


in WaS ° n an adj0Llrnmeat motion on the fighting 

^ Sia ’ an A lssae whlch llas excited much interest and 
sympathy for the Arabs. There have been demonstrations and 
processions (some of them necessitating lathi charges and tear 
gas treatment), yards of resolutions and a ceaseless flow of state¬ 
ments supporting the Arab cause. The crisis has deeply stirred 
Pakistanis, who interpret the struggle as one between a Christian 
st and the Muslim East, between the “imperialists” and 
.evolutionanes. Pakistanis have readily identified themselves 
with the revolutionaries. 


Fourteen speakers participated in the two-hour debate, 
inc u ing six from the Opposition benches. As many as 11 of 
them referred to India, some devoting as much attention to their 
neighbour as to the crisis they were debating. Since the speakers 
were a representative cross-section of the House, it would be 
useful to list their grievances. 

The attacks on India were mounted on a variety of 
fronts. It was suggested that India’s support to the Arabs 
was not genuine, the Leader of the House, Mr Sobur Khan, 
discovering a pro-Israel bias in All India Radio’s news bulletins 
(AIR has many unsuspected listeners in Pakistan). Secondly, 
the speakers compared the West Asian flare-up with the Indo- 
Pakistani conflict: one said it was a repetition of the 1965 events, 
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others that the very “imperialist” Powers which were allegedly 
behind India two years ago were behind Israel. 

Thirdly, it was suggested with some ingenuity by the 
Leader of the Opposition, Mr Nurul Amin, that the Big Powers 
were keeping both the Israel and Kashmir issues alive! Fourthly,- 
it was charged that India had trade relations with Israel as also 
an “open arms deal” with it. Capt. Gohar Ayub, the President’s 
son, based the latter charge on a newspaper report appearing 
in the Pakistani Press which had to be subsequently denied by 
the Indian High Commission. 

India was momentarily forgotten as events in the West 
Asian theatre took a dramatic turn; the Arab reverses were 
greeted with a good measure of disbelief as they gradually 
glimmered through the pages of the Pakistani Press. Most 
Pakistanis had no hesitation in believing the Arab charge that 
Britain and the U.S. had provided Israel with military support 
during the fighting and that the Soviet Union had left President 
Nasser down. 

From the wings, Mr Z. A. Bhutto injected his personality 
into the crisis from his home in Larkana. He offered his services 
to the Arab world in any capacity. Till the time of writing, 
there were no takers. 

The budget was presented (the Pakistani financial year 
begins in June), and India again came to the fore to occupy its 
habitual place in Pakistani consciousness. This was Mr N. M. 
Uqaili’s first budget. The Finance Minister has been a banker 
most of his life and describes himself a conservative by tradi¬ 
tion and training. An official biography lists obedience to 
authority as one of his main virtues. 

The initials CSP, standing for the Civil Service of Pakistan, arc 
held in awe in the country. The CSP is the Pakistani successor 
to the ICS and, after President Ayub Khan’s accession to power 
in 1958, this elite corps has been the principal executive arm of 
the President. The CSP numbers about 500 men today. It 
was thus inevitable that an inquiry being conducted into the 
behaviour of a senior CSP officer for 19 days in Lahore should 
have attracted large crowds. The inquiry officer, Mr Justice 
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Sajjad Ahmed Jan, Senior Judge of the West Pakistan High 
Court, is to submit his conclusions to the President within 10 


days. 


The inquiry had all elements of drama and suspense. It 
was on December 15, 1966, that the West Pakistan Assembly 
passed a resolution based on a report of its Privileges’ Committee 
unanimously recommending the dismissal of Mr Ghulam 
Yazdani Malik, CSP, for gross misconduct after adjudging him 
guilty of gross contempt of the Assembly and of obstructing and 
preventing Makhdun Shamsuddin Gilani, a member, from 
dischaiging his duties. Mr Justice Jan is to determine whether 
Mr Malik did assault Makhdun Shamsuddin in th£ Assembly 
premises and whether his acts constituted gross misconduct. 

The Makhdun’s main contention was that Mr Malik, 
then Provincial Home Secretary, assaulted and abused him in 
the ‘ayes’ lobby of the West Pakistan Assembly on December 1, 
1966. According to the Makhdun, the incident occurred after 
his refusal to withdraw his signature from a pamphlet containino 
serious allegations against Mr Malik during the latter’s tenure 
as Commissioner of Bahawalpur. The pamphlet was the subject 
of an adjournment motion in the Assembly on November 25, 

nmm- th H e , m ? tl0 u- Was n0t d,scussed because the Law Minister 
promised to look into it. 

Mr Malik told the inquiry officer that a dialogue had 

fromofthe A etWee v!! him and the Makhdun on December 1 in 

Ltfer for ht^h y S °T Iobby during which he snubbed the 

as toldTth nt £ ehaVi ° Ur - He declared that the 
“ as toId t0 the House, was concocted and was part of a 

for theM y US™ 81 h J m bCCaUSe he had refused to do^favours 

Durffi/"S WhUC Perf ° rmillg his 

J!z& ££& oPdT :'t recordi " 8 ° r 

times (the Makhdun w fl < h 15 Was pla y ed several 

tinguished witnesses was h *** tu and a str * ng 
the Hou* I‘d n 4rd ' . They included «“ Leaders of 
vincial La W Minister. PP ° Sltl0n ln tllc Assembly and the Pro- 


The following official Press release was issued on June 8: “The 
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Central Government has declared that an English film, ‘The 
Big Blackout’, shall be deemed to be an uncertified one in respect 
of the whole of Pakistan.” 


r 


In spite of all the brave words spoken by leading 
members of the Treasury and Opposition benches, Pakistan 
National Assembly's general debate on the Budget will be re¬ 
membered for the performance of the backbenchers. They cut 
through the maze of-official claims and statistics to relate them 
to the sphere of their own experiences. They remained un¬ 
impressed by the rise in the GNP (gross national product), by 
sets of figures on the progress of industry, by the fashionable 
theories of war and politics. To be sure, many paid formal 
obeisance to the political creed of the day; having done their 
duty by their party, they felt free to speak their minds. 

The backbenchers came suitably dressed, abandoning 
their habitual and. more comfortable garb for the achkan or 
lounge suit. Many of them relied heavily on notes. Some 
spoke haltingly, others with rare fluency, but almost all of them 
spoke with sincerity about the problem nearest to their hearts. 
In the process, they gave the world an inkling into the ethos and 
problems of Pakistan today. 

To the backbencher, the bureaucrat is an unmitigated evil. 
Mr Abdul Hamid Khan Jatoi from the former Sind drew a 
most telling portrait: he comes to a village with a pipe or a 
cheroot in his mouth, he does not speak the local language, he 
talks in English, his P.A. translating his words for the benefit of 
his audience. In his area, Mr Jatoi said, the initials CSP stand 
for the Central Sultans of Pakistan. 

The tall and hefty Mr Jatoi spoke with pardonable 
exaggeration, but his dislike of the bureaucrat was shared by 
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many of his colleagues from the ruling Muslim League party. 
A lady member roundly condemned the bureaucrats’ behaviour 
while Chaudhury Abdur Rahim of Sialkot said an inventory 
be made of officials' properties. The President, he suggested, 
was misinformed by officials and should give more time to the 
people than to those around him. Others warned that bureau¬ 
cracy presented the real danger to Pakistan. 

Next only to the bureaucrats’ behaviour and modes of 
speech and dress, agriculture loomed large on the horizon. In 
this field, criticism ranged from the inherent limitations of land 
holdings (particularly in East Pakistan) to delay and inefficiency 
in implementing schemes. Mr Ghulam Muhammad Wassan 
of Tharparkar complained that, inspite of Ministerial peregrina¬ 
tions abroad, few were getting improved seeds in his area nor 
was irrigation water available on time. There was no arrange¬ 
ment for pest control. 


There were a host of other complaints. The project to 
popularize maize, wheat and banana as substitutes for rice in 
East Pakistan was foredoomed to failure, it was said; banana for 
one thing was a luxury food. The irrepressive Mr Jatoi failed to 
see why the rice farmer of Sind was given a procurement price 
d ^ 17 * maUnd When the P roduct was sold in other areas for 

, h ° mad f the m0ney? he asked - Begum Razia Faiz 
of Khulna inquired why the per capita consumption of food had 

d A e “, Tw ? because of the prevailing high prices? Mr 
Abdullah al-Mahmood of Pabna asked why the Government 
was subsidizing industry instead of agriculture; to begin with 
cultivators could be given fertilizers free of charge. Mr Sadikali’ 
"* of Smd s P° ke of “parallel Governments’’ in We 

££?2 Z T y ^ “A" Agricul,llre Department and the 

the ditoem SS of’“e y diSPa - Uy d East “ 

in the ,wo wings of 

services. Mr Afazuddin Faqir ^ 

a«. the three important Cental 
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A flairs and Defence were with West Pakistanis. Mr Abdul 
Matin of Pabna asked: Who’s going to explain to the people 
about the abandoning of Rooppur? (The project for an atomic 
power plant at Rooppur has been moved from the third to the 
fourth Five Year Plan). Mr Matin also spoke of the disillusion¬ 
ment of the young of his area for failing to find employment in 
firms owned by West Pakistanis. 

East Pakistanis also pointed to the absence of communi¬ 
cation facilities in their area. Mr Ismail Khan said his area was 
living in a primitive era as far as communications went. Maulana 
Mohammad Owais said people in North-East Bengal did not 
think of Dacca as their capital because there was no bridge 
across the Jamuna and Dacca was a nights’ journey by steamer. 

Regional complaints were not restricted to East Pakistanis. 
There was the traditional annual airing Assemblymen give 
to their own constituencies’ problems—at one stage the 
presiding officer was constrained to remark: “Why not 
declare the whole of Pakistan a backward area?” These apart, 
members from Sind were vocal in demanding a place in the sun. 
There was no Sindhi official of secretary rank in the Central or 
Provincial Government, Mr Jatoi pointed out. Mr Darya 
Khan Khoso said land should not be given to people living in 
Karachi and Lahore. Mr Sadikali Memon said there was only 
one Sindhi officer in the secretarial grade at the Centre and no 
Sindhi Deputy Commissioner. Other issues in the backbenchers’ 
consciousness were: corruption (the fight against mounting 
corruption must start at the top, suggested Mr Mobarak Ali), 
education (“we’re neglecting education”, according to Maulana 
Mohammad Owais), religion (“we’ve turned our backs on the 
Quran”, declared Maulana Owais) and the evils of wine and 
gambling (according to Kazi Abdul Majid, rampant in Pakistan). 
Last but not the proverbial least, all women members who 
spoke demanded a national commission on the status of women. 

Cricket is the one game the Pakistani Press plays with a straight 
bat, as far as India is concerned. There are no insinuations, no 
delight in India’s difficulties, no gloating over India’s reverses, 
real or imagined, no attempt to report Indians’ activities first 
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hand from long distances. Two of the leading Pakistani papers 
have signed on Sir Learie Constantine and Miller for the India- 
England test series and the matches are followed here with avid 
interest. A constant inquiry in the Press gallery of the National 
Assembly during the first Test was: “What’s the latest score?” 
ft is a pity that this objectivity in reporting is restricted to cricket 
—and perhaps hockey. 


7 
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Culture has specific connotations for Pakistanis. 
Like many a new-born nation state, Pakistan seeks to buttress 
its ideology with culture, but there is a particular intensity and 
earnestness about its efforts. A debate is taking place in the 
nation’s Press on what precisely constitutes Pakistani ideology 
and how religion is to be interwoven and reconciled with the 
Western concept of the nation state. Most Pakistanis prefer 
to leave this debate to the intellectuals, a term which has come 
to acquire a slightly derogatory connotation. They are content 
with the belief that Pakistan was founded to give a separate 
homeland to the bulk of the Muslims of the subcontinent and 
that they should try to order their lives by the Quran and the 
Sunnah, principles recorded, in the Constitution. 

After the founding of Pakistan, official efforts were 
directed towards evolving a Pakistani culture and heritage dis¬ 
tinct from those of the subcontinent. Officials interpreted their 

Iff *f.° ne of winnowiQ g Pakistani poets and writers from 
alien’ influences. The dividing line was often arbitrary although 
in most cases it was easy enough to own the Muslim writers of 
the subcontinent as Pakistani while discarding others as alien. 
In the case of living Muslim writers, or of the recent past, of 
n lan omicile, the touchstone applied was whether they were 
opposed to the concept of Pakistan. 
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The choice of a national poet fell on Iqbal, recognized 
as the spiritual founder of Pakistan, and researchers got busy 
to discover other relatively minor, Muslim writers of Urdu prose 
and poetry. One such, recently resuscitated from the past, is 
Mirza Hadi Ruswa. Such efforts were encouraged; on the other 
hand, official Pakistan looked askance at continuing cultural 
influences from India. While trade and exchanges of visits 
between the two countries continued, it was difficult to legislate 
against people’s fondness for a Prem Chand. But the conflict 
of 1965 became the great divide, and it became easier to impose 
the official view that for West Pakistan, the starting point of 
Pakistani culture was 1947, except for those who had supported 
the concept of Pakistan or belonged to the Muslim past. 

East Pakistanis presented a more challenging problem. A 
people fiercely proud of their language, they had won national 
status for Bengali after bitter dispute. For East Pakistanis, 
Nazarul Islam and Rabindranath Tagore were as much part of 
their heritage as of India’s. Official Pakistan gave its blessings 
to Nazarul, overlooking his later deviations from the Pakistani 
norm, “deviations” which are still being questioned by a few. 
Tagore has, until recently, been tolerated and his anniversary 
celebrations were extensively observed in both the wings. West 
Pakistani newspapers made the unusual gesture of printing 
long eulogies of the poet attempting to relate Tagore’s inspira¬ 
tion to Muslim divines and lands. 

It is against this background that the performance of 
Mr Abdus Sobur Khan in the National Assembly on June 20 
must be viewed. Using the Budget debate to make a rapier 
thrust at Tagore, the Leader of the House asked what contribu¬ 
tion the poet had made towards the growth and founding of 
Pakistan. He said the Baisak festival was being observed with 
great solemnity in East Pakistan today. An alien culture was 
taking root, he warned. This could negate the “very object of the 
State”. Inevitably, Mr Sobur Khan related this “upsurge of 
cultural activity” to India, declaring in a more poetic vein: “All 
this is being done to erode Pakistani nationalism. We are 
being gradually overpowered by a subterranean conquest of 
culture.” 
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It does not seem to be the official intention to dethrone 
Tagore in East Pakistan in one fell swoop; the consequences of 
such action could be unpredictable. During question hour in 
the National Assembly recently, the Information Minister, 
Khwaja Shahabuddin, said the playing of Rabindra Sangeet 
over Radio Pakistan had been reduced and would be curtailed 
further. At present, Dacca broadcasts Rabindra Sangeet twice 
a week while the Rajshahi Station broadcasts it daily. 

Privy purses do not arouse the same degree of antagonism in 
Pakistan as in the political world of India. Most people seem 
to accept them as a fact of life, although princes here still retain 
considerable authority over the affairs of their former States. 

The small Opposition group in the National Assembly, 
professing varying degrees and kinds of Socialism, did make 
faint attempts during the Demands for Grants to attack the 
institution of privy purses and the rulers’ continuing authority. 
The reply of the Parliamentary Secretary to the States and 
Frontier Regions Division, Mr Muhammad Qasim Malik, was 
characteristic. He sr.i 1 the Government had recently taken 
away most of the administrative and all the law-making powers 
of the Nawab of Dir and this represented the first step to¬ 
wards depriving r «.*lcr s of all their powers. 

Privy purses cost Pakistan a little under Rs 52 lakhs a year 
and are paid to the rulers of the following 10 States, merged 
in the Province of West Pakistan in October, 1955: Kalat, 
Bahawalpur, Khairpur, Amb, Swat, Chitral, Dir, Lasbela, 
Mekran and Kharan. The privy purses vary from Rs 16 lakhs 
paid to the Amir of Bahawalpur to Rs 15,000 to the Nawab of 
Amb. The Wali of picturesque Swat receives Rs 7.5 lakhs a 
year. The Nawab of Junagadh receives an amount as a “charge 
on his State”. Pakistan still maintains that Junagadh and 
Manavadar are under India’s “adverse possession”. Mr Qasim 
Malik took an Opposition member to task for inquiring whether 
these two States were a part of East or West Pakistan. “It 
hurts me that a joke is being made of it”, he said. 

A Pakistani columnist describes it as the “VIP explosion”. 
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Indeed, the bewildering profusion and variety of flags flown oil 
cars on Pakistani roads dazzles the newcomer. Besides those 
entitled to fly the national flag, special flags have been devised 
for the following dignitaries: the Chief Justice of Pakistan, 
judges of the Supreme Court, Chief Justices of East and West 
Pakistan High Courts, Parliamentary Secretaries to the Central 
Government, puisne judges of the East and West Pakistan High 
Courts, secretaries to the Pakistan Government and chief secre¬ 
taries to the Provincial Governments. 



a □ 


HAD RABINDRANATH TAGORE BEEN ALIVE TODAY, HE 
would have smiled indulgently at a recent debate in Pakistan’s 
National Assembly. For hours on end, members seemed not 
to be debating the Budget proposals or the state of the economy; 
rather, they were having a discourse on the merits of Tagore’s 
poetry. Most members of the House are given to reciting 
couplets at the drop of a hat. Tagore gave them a splendid 
opportunity to show ofF their talents at poetry reading. One 
member gave his undivided attention to a critique of Tagore s 
and Nazarul Islam's poetry in Bengali. 

The provocation was, of course, the attempt of the Leader 
of the House, Mr Abdus Sobur Khan, to demote Tagore 
from the pedestal he occupies in East Pakistan. He had spelled 
out the reasons for his attack on June 20: Tagore was a corrupt¬ 
ing influence in the building up of Pakistani nationalism; he 
had made no contribution to the concept of Pakistan; he 
represented the dangers of cultural subversion from India. 

Many members were not impressed. From East Pakistan 
flowed protests and resolutions against the new official attitude 
towards an accepted idol, and Opposition members of the 
National Assembly, overwhelmingly East Pakistani in composi- 
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tion, took up the cudgels on behalf of Tagore, the Bengali 
language and themselves. The Opposition attack reached a 
climax, and at one stage developed into a battle royal with the 
Treasury Benches. 

Mr A. S. M. Sulaiman (Opposition): Let them (members of 
the Treasury Benches supporting the Government line) go to 
Dacca. 

Mr Ajmal Ali Choudhury (Muslim League): He was 
giving me a threat to go to Dacca .. We are not afraid of going 
to Dacca .. This is no language issue. Let me be very, very 
frank, sir, that we are not going to accept any Sanskritized 
Bengali as a State language of Pakistan. 

The lines were clearly drawn. The Opposition argument, 
to which most members of the Treasury Benches from 
East Pakistan seemed to give silent support, was that Tagore 
was part of the Bengali language and heritage; he did not belong 
to any one nation but to the world and it would be foolish to 
deny East Pakistan Tagore’s genius and versatility on spacious 
political grounds. 

The Treasury Benches seemed most concerned over the effect 
of Tagore on the young who had not seen the founding of 
Pakistan, over the poet’s Hindu imagery, over his having 
Sanskritized Bengali. Mr Sobur Khan was constrained to speak 
on the subject again to take the Opposition to task for distorting 
official statements, but he did not budge from his earlier stand: 
Tagore would do Pakistan no good. 

The Budget was, predictably, approved, and Tagore 
seemed to have won a reprieve, in spite of official frowns. One 
East Pakistani comment on Mr Sobur Khan’s performance was: 
‘‘It is like Mr Wilson denigrating Shakespeare”. 

From the word go, the attempt of a member of the ruling Muslim 
League to rake up Mr Z. A. Bhutto’s past in the National 
Assembly misfired. In answer to a short-notice question, the 
Parliamentary Secretary for Foreign Affairs obligingly gave the 
entire record of the Indian Rajya Sabha proceedings on the 
subject. 

Opposition members promptly labelled the question an ins- 
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pirccl one, and asked why it was felt necessary to regale the 
House with the details of Mr Bhutto’s past a year after he had 
left the Government and why no action was taken against him 
on the basis of the Rajya Sabha revelations of November 19, 
1965 while he was still a Minister. To neither of these 
questions could Government spokesmen give a convincing 
answer. 

Indeed, Mr Bhutto continues to excite attention in the 
National Assembly and outside it. Recently, his attempt to 
address a public meeting in Lahore had to be given up. The 
meeting ground happened to be wet, and Mr Bhutto received 
a shock the moment he touched the microphone; soon there 
was an electricity failure. According to local Press accounts, 
crowds left the public meeting to burn and partially destroy an 
Urdu newspaper office, smash street lights and stone the lire 
brigade. Provincial Government spokesmen later denied they 
had anything to do with disturbing Mr Bhutto’s meeting. 

General Kaul’s The Untold Story is destined to become a 
bestseller in Pakistan. Although the book has yet to make an 
appearance at Rawalpindi’s bookstalls, the few copies in circula¬ 
tion here are in constant demand and, once lent, change hands 
continuously without returning to their owners. The only 
copy in the Pakistani Foreign Office is being avidly read by 
officials in relays. 

Priced at Rs 20, The Untold Story has apparently arrived 
in Karachi and one book-seller inserted an advertisement in 
local newspapers claiming that the book was now banned 
in India. 

Reading local newspapers for a time, one gets accustomed 
to the Pakistani style of reporting Indian developments. The 
favourite Pakistani windows on India are Hongkong and 
Colombo. A recent report, published by the Pakistan Times in 
its issue of July 1, is, however, particularly striking. Under the 
byline of its Hongkong correspondent, it says in part: 

“Thirty-nine-year-old Briggen Ariel Sharon, commander 
of the Israeli armoured columns in the Sinai, arrived here on 
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Wednesday from Delhi on his way to Australia. Sources close 
to Sharon told this correspondent that he was on a defence 
purchases mission although the official line was that he was on a 

fund-raising campaign. . 

According to these sources, India has shown considerable 
interest in the Israeli proposal and secret discussions are now 
taking place in Delhi between an Israeli military mission and the 
Indian Defence Ministry for the purchase of spare parts from 
France for Mystcre and Ouragon planes and AMX 13 tanks which 
are in service in both India and Israel." 
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Sartorially, Pakistan’s national assembly, which 
ended its Budget session recently, presents a striking contrast to 
India’s Houses of Parliament. In spite of Rawalpindi’s intense 
heat during the summer months, most members, the pink 
members of the Opposition included, wear lounge suits, sporting 
handkerchiefs in their breast pockets. The three-buttoned 
jacket is the standard uniform, a fashion ascribed by one com¬ 
mentator to Mr Bhutto’s pace-setting sartorial elegance. 

Although Opposition members are wont to bemoan the 
Assembly’s fettered powers, the House has set the standard in 
what the well-dressed young man in Pakistan should wear. 
And sure enough, just before the Assembly was prorogued, a 
Peshawar college doffed its hat, albeit reluctantly, to the sartorial 
norm. The Islamia College authorities, it was reported from 
Peshawar, had agreed to a long-standing student demand by 
discarding the black achkan and white salwar for the blue blazer 
and grey worsteds, to be worn with red-striped neckties and 
black shoes. The new uniform will be compulsory for first 
year students. 

The college principal, Mr Ashraf Durrani, was candid in 
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outlining the reasons for the change. The Western dress adopted 
by other institutions, he said in an interview with a Pakistani 
newspaper, excited his students’ jealousy. The achkan had 
kept away well-off and intelligent students from the college and 
had encouraged slovenliness among those who donned it. If 
these trends had continued, he claimed, a large number of his 
students would belong to the backward areas and would develop 
inimical patterns of thought. 

The change has evoked one protest. A correspondent 
wrote to ask: “Can our educational authorities do something 
to save us from this cultural invasion from the West?” He 
blamed foreign books and influences for the “defeat of a national 
object (the achkan).” No dissenter has suggested so far that 
sartorial reform should begin with the National Assembly. 

There comes a time in the life of a leader when he sits down to 
recollect his thoughts, in tranquility or otherwise. President 
Ayub Khan’s forthcoming book Friends Not Masters, is billed 
as a political autobiography. Much of the material was first 
recorded on tape and later collated and edited. 

Friends Not Masters will be of more than common interest 
to Indian readers since the nine years of President Ayub’s 
rule have coincided with an eventful phase in Indo-Pakistani 
relations. In evidence of this interest, four Indian newspapers 
are reported to be in the queue for the book s serialization 
rights. The book is to be published simultaneously from New 
York, London and Karachi by Oxford University Press and will 
be available in Pakistan on August 10. 

The Islamic fervour generated here by the West Asian crisis has 
found a new object of wrath: the cross in the Pakistan Red 
Cross Society. The veteran leader of Indian vintage, Mr 
M. A. H. Ispahani, set the ball rolling by demanding that the 
society be redesignated the Pakistan Red Crescent Society, in 
keeping with the symbol of Islamic faith. He said he had been 
waiting 20 years for this much-desired change. 

Mr Ispahani won lively support from his compatriots, 
who recounted Pakistan’s embarrassment in sending relief to 
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the Muslim world under the cross symbol. A correspondent 
said he found that Pakistani ambulances bore a representation of 
the national flag in Mecca and Medina during the last hctj because 
it would be unthinkable to display the Christian cross symbol 
there. 

The difficulties about changing the name seem to stem 
from an international ruling that once a particular name has 
been adopted, the country concerned cannot change it. Besides, 
there are problems connected with the assets of the undivided 
Indian Red Cross Society. A correspondent bravely suggests 
that Pakistan write off the outstanding amount from India as 
bad debt, but change its society’s name to Red Crescent or, 
better still, Hilal-e-Ahmar. 

Pakistan’s film censors, it would seem, are even more 
puritanical than India’s. Besides films which are banned on 
political grounds, such as “Kisses for my President”, the follow¬ 
ing are a few of the many on the banned list for moral reasons: 
West Side Story, Saturday Night and Sunday Morning, Beach 
Party, Robin and the Seven'Hoods and From Beirut with Love. 
For the censors, most of these films come under the purview of 
that omnibus and convenient ruling: “undermines generally 
accepted standards of decency”. Interestingly, three vernacular 
films—Mera Watan, Kisan and Wohti—have come under the axe 
on grounds of plagiarism. 

Indian films stay banned—for other reasons. It is ironical 
that Pakistan s Afro-Asian Film Club should be planning 
to stage a film festival by screening films from Japan, the UAR, 
Ceylon, Turkey, Iran, China, the Philippines, Singapore, Thai¬ 
land and Indonesia — but none from India. 

Will Mohenjo Daro disappear from the archaeological map of 
the world? Hydrological tests are being made at the site with 
UNESCO s assistance to assess the extent of damage caused by 
salinity. They will determine which of the two methods-canal 
drainage or tubewells—should be adopted to save the ancient 
site. 

Pakistan feels that the scope of the rescue operations will 
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be too immense to cope with singlehandedly. The Central 
Education Minister is, therefore, planning to ask UNESCO to 
launch an international campaign, on the pattern of its appeal 
regarding the Nubean Valley monuments, to save Mohenjo 
Daro. 



Fatima jinnah was the last ok the epic figures of 
Pakistan. Her epic funeral in Karachi (one newspaper estimated 
a crowd of one million) has already passed into history. Days 
of national mourning for the great in the Indo-Pakistan sub¬ 
continent have an ethereal, all-pervasive quality about them. 
And even in the interim capital of Rawalpindi, cut off as it is 
from the heartbeat of Karachi, one felt a stab on the day of 
mourning. The streets were deserted, cinema houses closed, 
flags flew limply at half mast and the hot sun shone on a town 
that had decided to mourn and reminisce in small, private 
groups. 

Journalist colleagues recounted their experiences of her 
regal, at times forbidding, presence. An interviewer once sat 
transfixed to a sofa in Miss Jinnah’s sitting room, suffering the 
overalfectionate attention of her dog, but unable to gather the 
courage to repulse its overtures in her august presence. She 
supervised the management of schools she financed down to the 
last broom. Why was it, sfie asked a school manager, that the 
school broom lasted a month when the broom used in her house 
gave six months’ service? She awarded scholarships to 125 poor 
students. 

Traditionally, Karachi is a Jinnah city, and the distur¬ 
bances during her funeral were symptomatic of the temper of 
the people. Reports from Karachi suggest that the actual 
cause of the disturbance, in which the Indian Deputy High 
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Commissioner escaped unnoticed but two other diplomatist were 
injured and a fourth fainted, was a dispute over the precise 
location of Miss Jinnah’s grave. But perhaps the underlying 
cause was a feeling of hurt pride: the fact that the occasion was 
not accorded the status of a state funeral. The President was 
represented by his Military Secretary and the Central Govern- 
ment by the Food Minister. Violence claimed one death and 
injuries to 40; a petrol pump was set on fire and the city Muslim 
League office ransacked. Opposition members have demanded 
a judicial inquiry 

With Miss Jinnah’s death, an argument has developed 
over who should gain possession of her valuable archieves. 1 he 
National Museum has staked its claim, declaring that it would 


be the best custodian of the historic documents. On the other 
hand, it has been suggested that Mr Jinnah’s personal belongings, 
until now in his sister's possession, should be preserved in his 
birthplace at Wazir Mansion, Kharadar. The Government is 
also reported to be considering a proposal to declare the house 
at Ziarat, where Mr Jinnah spent his last days, a national 
monument. 

It has still to be determined whether Miss Jinnah left behind 
a clear will. She owned the 20-room mansion in which she 
lived in Karachi and managed the properties and educational 
institutions belonging to the trust founded by her brother. 


An encouraging aspect of Pakistani life and journalism is the 
critical approach people adopt towards social evils and problems. 
Hearing of social or other injustices—a case of alleged police 
torture, overbilling by the Telephone department, child labour 
camps or plain bureaucratic callousness—people are up in arms. 
Letters pour into newspaper offices and armies of columnists 
take up their bail-points (fortunately a beneficiary of the last 
Budget) to write biting Pakistani prose. A few have cultivated 
a sarcastic style; others keep to a plain didactic approach to 
rank among the most didactic of newspaper writers in the world. 

By far the favourite object of Pakistani wrath is WAPDA, 
the initials standing for the Water and Power Development 
Authority. To be sure, WAPDA, which is both a power- 
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generating and distributing agency, has an unenviable record. 
There was first a major power generation breakdown in 1966, 
resulting in serious shortages for tubewells and industry. 
WAPDA faced this crisis as best it could, but its best was not 
good enough. Then the Authority dangled promises of a 
millennium of plentiful power supply, but these have so far 
yielded bitter fruits of disappointment. 

Power failures and fluctuations in current supply in 
Rawalpindi and other major towns of West Pakistan have been 
frequent this summer, resulting in short tempers and rude notices 
in the Press. And now Pakistani columnists are suggesting that 
WAPDA is, in fact, trying to achieve a socialistic pattern of 
society—to bring down those who possess fans and air-condi¬ 
tioners to the level of the majority who cannot afford them. 

. Weren’t our ancestors as healthy as wild horses without fans 
and air-conditioners? asks a writer. 

In Pakistan, Ravi Shankar has won brickbats and bouquets for 
his pioneering efforts in introducing the sitar to the West. An 
irate Pakistani correspondent wrote to his newspaper editor to 
suggest that Ravi Shankar be debarred from playing the sitar, 
that all sitars in use in Britain and the USA be confiscated by the 
Indian and Pakistani Embassies and that Ravi Shankar be sent to 
Alaska with a banjo and a tin of coffee. 

Mr Masood Hasan’s radical conclusions stem from noble 
motives. He feels that Ravi Shankar has corrupted a beautiful 
instrument by giving “instant sitar lessons” to one of the Beatles, 
with the result that “Winchester Cathedral” and “numerous other 
noises” are coming from Britain today. He found it a painful 
experience to listen to the sitar “being plucked murderously by 
the long hairs” and being used as an accompaniment for lyrics 
such as “Make Love Singing Songs”. Mr Hasan also blames 
Ravi Shankar for the “jazz raga” composed by the Hungarian 
guitarist, Gabor Szabo, and for generally introducing “rock 
raga stuff”. He has it on the authority of a hippie that today 
the sitar is the “real go go thing”. 

A Lahore reader has now come to Ravi Shankar’s defence. 
He paid the Indian sitarist high compliments for influencing 
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, „ nn mus i c _a humble but fitting retaliation 
fofthe fovasfon of Western music in the East, he said. He adrmts 
L.heltar has not been accotdcd its dne prestige in the West 
S is not b “g handled by the right people, but counsel 
padenee “This's the start", he writes, “the first step m intro- 
ducing the wonders of the music of the Eas 
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There are ghosts and ghosts, as any reader of ghost 
stories knows to his delight. But the Chikarkot Ghost would 
seem to belong to a class by himself. Why, only the other day 
he appeared at Jangal Khel, a village not far from Kohat. Local 
accounts have it that he lifted a 14-year-old boy sleeping on a 
rooftop, put him down in the street below and thoughtfully left 
behind a letter, a basket of fruit and a bunch of violets. The 
letter could not be deciphered, but the beautiful violets were most 
exquisitely arranged and the boy, named after the poet Iqbal, 
now goes about in a daze. 

The village mullahs are puzzled: how could the ghost get 
beautiful violets at this time of the year? There is concern 
for Iqbal, who has taken to reciting poetry. There are demands 
that the ghost be put “in his proper place”. The village school 
master has sought to give a logical explanation: the ghost was 
merely a stranger (probably adept in the Japanese art of flower 
arrangement) who wished to ingratiate himself with Iqbal. The 
school master would seem to be in a minority of one in Jangal 
Khel. 

The Chikarkot Ghost is not always benign. Sometimes he 
can be severe in the cause of justice. Take, for instance, the 
man wanted in a murder case at Kohat. He went home one 
night mortally wounded. He was conscious, but could give no 
coherent explanation for his grievous wounds. And then he 
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died—in retribution for killing a police officer and his com¬ 
panion the previous week. In Kohat, people knew it was the 
Chikarkot Ghost—the only other wayfarer in those hilly tracts 
that night, they said. 

At other times, the Chikarkot Ghost can be impish, play¬ 
ing pranks on village folk. Once, around dusk, the busybodies 
of a village, assisted by the police force, almost came upon him. 
True to his qualities, the ghost gave them the slip; in his place, 
they found a vagrant hiding behind a tree in his birthday suit. 
But the chase is not being given up. Some are working on a 
new line of inquiry. Can the Chikarkot Ghost and the elusive 
dacoit, Mohammad Khan, who has acquired the qualities of a 
Robin Hood in popular fancy,- be one and the same person? 
In Talagang, Mohammad Khan is credited with having mastered 
the art of becoming invisible. 

Pakistanis do not share the anti-Chinese sentiments expressed in 
the recent past in countries round them—in India, Burma and 
Nepal. The Hsinhua correspondent here wears the Mao badge 
on his white bush-shirt. And last week in Chistian, West 
Pakistan, Mr Majeed Tasleem, a local journalist, gave his new¬ 
born the name of Mao Tse-Tung as a token of his esteem and 
respect for the Chinese leader. 

Soon Pakistanis will be able to view the Indo-Pakistan 
conflict of 1965 through Chinese eyes. Two artists, Kao Hung 
and Sung Yea Sheng, have arrived to paint for the Army. They 
are to tour the fronts which saw fighting before beginning their 
artistic endeavours. Kao and Sung are from Peking and studied 
art at the State Academy; their brief is to depict the spirit of the 
Pakistan Army during the conflict. 

Not long ago, the first paper dress imported into Pakistan caused 
a flutter in Karachi. A newspaper explained the properties of 
the dress in a learned article and its lucky owner was the cynosure 
of all eyes. Karachi is, of course, the pace-setter in Pakistani 
fashion. The in-fashion is the mini-dress worn over a sahvar or 
chooridars, a fashion ascribed to the new Cardin-designed uni¬ 
form worn by Pakistan International Airlines girls: a trouser suit 
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consisting of a loosely hung short kameez over tapered ankle¬ 
covering trousers. (Chooridars are the exception rather than 
the rule in Pakistan, unlike in India. Most West Pakistani 
women prefer the time-honoured salwar.) The interim capital 
of Rawalpindi contents itself with modest telecasting of fashion 
shows in the women’s programme; the mannequins aie not 
identified. But the winds of fashion have now blown across 
1,000 miles of Indian territory to East Pakistan. A Dacca 
newspaper proudly reports that the first fashon show of its kind 
held there won applause; “girls belonging to respectable families 
modelled dresses. Two of the participants won return air trips 
to West Pakistan in “a night to remember”. 

Although Pakistanis can hardly claim to be the innovators 
of the mini-skirt, they have developed a mini-mango. At the 
Lahore mango show recently, the mini-mango was much talked 
about. It weighs a chattak and has a delicate skin which can be 
peeled with one’s fingers. Grown in Sheikhupura district, its 
trade name is Sufaidal Lucknow. 


The Pakistan Press Association, one of the two major news 
agencies, has a penchant for reporting Indian developments. 
Often, it gives its subscribers the benefit of its views. The 
Pakistan Times, for instance, saw it fit to publish the following 
PPA report in its issue of July 20: 

“The brutal oppression suffered by peasants in Darjeeling 
district is now prevalent in all the Indian villages. It is even 
worse in some places. 

“Under the leadership of the revolutionaries of the Indian 
Communist Party, the peasants who have no land or very little 
land, are waging an armed struggle to overthrow the Indian 
Government and landlords”. 


The Freemasons, it would seem, are living on borrowed time in 
Pakistan. Demands are being made for the banning and dis¬ 
bandment of the organization for its six-pointed symbol — a 
sign of Jewry in Pakistani eyes — and its alleged pro-Zionist 
sympathies. 
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Fired by the pro-Arab fervour generated by the Arab- 
Isiaeli wai, two leaders have come out to suggest that the 
Masonic Lodges be done away with. Mr Mahmood Ahmad 
Manto of the Opposition Council Muslim League is certain 
that the Lodges would be carrying out anti-Pakistan activities. 
He believes the Lodges should be taken over and given to schools 
and welfare organizations. To Mr Manto, the Masonic move¬ 
ment was the creation of international Jewry to further the 
interests of Zionism. 

Quotation of the week: “Pakistan, the Foreign Minister said, 
had been supporting the Arab cause even before the establish¬ 
ment of U.N., since the Balfour Declaration of 1918 ”—The 
Pakistan Times. 
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SlX HUNDRED THOUSAND PEOPLE IN KARACHI LIVE IN 
huts, and the nightmare week the metropolis has lived through 
held special horrors for the hut dwellers. Many shelters were 
washed away or collapsed, leaving people without hearths or 
belongings. Some huddled together in emergency relief camps 
living on doles, others tried to reconstruct their lives on the ruins 
of the past. Over 125,000 people were left homeless by the 
Karachi rains, which claimed 29 lives. The worst disaster in 
the city's history — 17” of rain fell in 76 hours — converted 
streets, including Bunder Road, into lakes. Swollen rivers 
breached embankments and the swirling waters lapped up huts 
and homes. Army sappers sealed the major breach in the 
Lyari embankment. Air Force helicopters plucked the marooned 
out of danger and Navy boats ran a shuttle service. 

Karachi was declared a calamity area; Rs 12 lakhs were 
given it in emergency grants. Bit by bit, the city tried to win 
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back its self-respect. Mail began to be delivered in horse- 
drawn carriages; except for heavy Army trucks, other vehicles 
proved useless in the hooded streets. Telecommunication links 
with the rest of the province were restored after more than 8 
hours (newspapers in the country had to make do without 
normal news and picture services for three days). Most tele¬ 
phones in the city began functioning, and electricity was restored 

to the majority. 

Although Karachi had achieved a semblance ol normalcy 
a week after the first cloudburst that brought six inches 
of rain in three hours, rehabilitation will prove a long haul. 
The basic problem in rehabilitating refugees is the shortage ol 
drinking water in the city, as necessary for putting up new resi¬ 
dential colonies as hard cash. For the time being, therefore, 
the hut dwellers must go back to their areas; the administration 
will pay them Rs 100 for the loss of each hut. City officials are 
counting other losses. It is estimated that road repairs will 
require over Rs 1 crore; half of the 550 miles of roads in the 
municipal area will need extensive repairs. But the administra¬ 
tors hope to rescue 8,000 maunds of firewood from fallen trees. 

The most striking vignette of the Karachi floods was a 
photograph of the city’s Divisional Commissioner disembarking 
from a boat under grey skies after a tour of flood-affected areas 
in a suit protected by a raincoat, a sola topi and dark glasses. 


The proverbial silly season has just ended, and parliamentarians’ 
thoughts are turning to foreign travels; as many as six parlia¬ 
mentary delegations are to go abroad, taking in the Soviet Union, 
the United States, China and other distant parts. As soon as 
the Central and Provincial Assemblies were adjourned, the 
parliamentarians spread themselves out in the provinces. Even 
in normal times, Pakistani Ministers are addicted to travelling; 
they must rank as the most peripatetic of Ministers in the world. 
But the end of tne Assemblies’ sessions saw a great exodus from 
’Pindi and the two provincial capitals. Ministers and Parlia¬ 
mentary Secretaries went to district and thana headquarters and 
lesser places to sing one song: praise be to Allah for this regime 
and its chief architect, President Ayub. Praise be to them 
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because they have brought Pakistan stability at home and prestige 
abroad. Curse be on the Opposition for preaching disintegra¬ 
tion and disunity. 

This chorus of voices hemmed in the small but vocal 
Opposition, whose spokesmen devoted their energies to trudging 
the districts of East Pakistan to blow the trumpet of the newly- 
formed Pakistan Democratic Movement. Opposition members 
describe the movement as a front, not a political party. The 
PDM has already aroused a mountain of anger from Govern¬ 
ment spokesmen, but has yet to prove its mettle. The Opposi¬ 
tion is particularly susceptible to internal bickerings and rivalries, 
and the PDM has had its share of problems. 

One of the dignitaries who left the interim capital to 
preach love for the regime and hate for the PDM was Mr Abul 
Jabbar Khan, Speaker of the National Assembly. Unlike in 
India and other countries practising parliamentary democracy, 
the Speaker attends meetings of the ruling Parliamentary Party 
and makes no secret of his partisan sympathies. A Pakistani 
correspondent has now raised the point: is this in order? 

Mr Sajjad Ashraf asks: “What kind of parliamentary 
pattern are we following in Pakistan?” In his view, if the 
British parliamentary procedure is to be followed, there would 
be no room for a partisan Speaker in a system which enforces 
rigid party discipline in spite of its Presidential form of Govern¬ 
ment. No one has come forward so far to join issue with 
Mr Ashraf. 

Constitutionally, the Speaker ranks next to the President 
and assumes the office of Acting President during Field-Marshal 
Ayub’s absences abroad—a contingency which arose recently. 

The Presidential regime keeps a watchful eye on any Pakistani 
who wins plaudits for his country in the world. The President’s 
Medal for “pride of performance” is awarded for notable achieve¬ 
ments in the fields of arts and sciences and in sport. There are 
special Presidential awards for outstanding students and teachers. 

It was natural, therefore, that the Bholu brothers, who 
returned recently from a triumphant unbeaten series of wrestling 
bouts in Britain, should be given a whopping Presidential prize 
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of Rs 1 lakh. The amount, to be given in the form of prize 
bonds, will be shared equally among the brothers Aslam, 
Azam, Akram and Goga. 

The Bholu brothers threw a challenge before returning 
home: Anyone who could defeat any of the brothers was offered 
a prize of £5,000. There were no takers—not after the French 
champion was knocked out in 30 seconds to bring the family 
£5,000, a silver belt and the trophy. 

Quotation of the week: “The shock of the defeat has still the 
Egyptians dazed. The general feeling there is that it could and 
should never have happened ”—Pakistan Observer. 
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The chikarkot ghost is still abroad, but the legend 
of Mohammad Khan came crashing down in a hail of bullets. 
Poor Mohammad Khan—the Robin Hood, judge and dacoit 
rolled into one! He lies chained to a hospital bed in Rawal¬ 
pindi, nursing chest and thigh wounds. After keeping the 
police at bay for two years, he was trapped in a village near 
Campbellpur, sten-gun by his side and deeply wounded. 

It was a telegram that gave him away. He had sent a 
wire from a Sargodha village. Working on this clue, police 
located him in an area around the Talagang-Mianwali road. 
Search parties combed 10 square miles. A posse saw the six- 
foot tall Mohammad Khan and his men entering a ravine. 
There was an exchange of fire, and the fugitives took shelter in 
a nullah keeping up a constant barrage. Some policemen, 
who went to reconnoitre the ravine during a lull, met a burst of 
sten-gun lire which wounded a constable. By this time the 
police party was reinforced, and Mohammad Khan was over¬ 
powered in the nullah. His valet and a comrade made good 
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(heir escape, only to be arrested later that evening. 

Mohammad Khan was brought to Rawalpindi to be 
operated upon by two well-known surgeons; in another city 
hospital lay the constable wounded in the encounter. There 
was jubilation in police ranks: Mohammed Khan was their 
biggest catch in a long time and a steam of congratulatory tele¬ 
grams flooded police headquarters. Tentative lists are being 
prepared to distribute Rs 20,000 among policemen as reward. 

To say that Mohammad Khan is charged with 30 murders 
and 19 dacoities would be to do him injustice. He was more 
than a law-breaker. He had set up his own court to dispense 
rough and ready justice. He rewarded his friends and the 
faithful. 

A photograph of his enforced stay in hospital was quickly 
released through official channels to convince the people that it 
was the legendary Mohammad Khan who had at last been 
captured. There was a look of defiance on his face. 

Opposition leaders like to taunt members of the Presidential 
Cabinet for their supposedly sinecure jobs. Central Ministries, 
they say, are run by the civil service. With two exceptions, both 
departed, Ministers have little of the aura and power they enjoy 
in countries like India. Partly, the answer lies in the Presiden¬ 
tial system of Government; partly, in the role assigned them. 
Until recently, President Ayub has been staffing his Cabinet with 
experts, technocrats who left the job of gathering support for the 
regime to other, political, hands. 

But now the winds of change are sweeping the Central and 
Provincial Cabinets, naturally at the behest of the President. 
First, there was the historic appointment of Kazi Fazlullah, 
an old-style politician from Sind, in the West Pakistan Cabinet. 
He was assigned the Home Portfolio, until then held by the 
Governor, setting off a spate of speculation in Lahore. More 
recently, the Commerce portfolio at the Centre has gone to 
Colonel Abdul Ghafoor of Hoti, a member of the landed aristo¬ 
cracy turned industrialist from the Frontier Region, and as 
far from being a technocrat as chalk is from cheese. Both these 
appointments would indicate a desire to gather support in two 
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sensitive areas which nurse grievances for their neglect and 
backwardness. 

The roly-poly scion of the Hoti family has been wined 
and dined by the major cities of Pakistan on a scale seldom 
witnessed in recent years in Pakistan. His homecoming, on 
assuming the Commerce portfolio, would have gladdened any 
Minister’s heart. A fleet of cars equipped with men and 
garlands was driven 50 miles from Peshawar to the Attock bridge 
to receive him at the gateway of the frontier. And beyond those 
garlands and hearty congratulations were scarcely concealed 
demands which a benevolent Commerce Minister can fulfil— 
or so his home fraternity would like to believe. 

How does one get doctors to places where they are needed, the 
villages'? Through incentives, compulsion or appeal to patriot¬ 
ism? This familiar problem is being vigorously debated in the 
Pakistani Press; the provocation is a Government plan to make 
a stint in the villages compulsory for new medical graduates, 
with the inducement of 40 per cent extra pay. 

Judging by the angry letters to newspaper editors the 
scheme has produced, there will not be many willing hands who 
will tend the villagers of Pakistan. The element of compulsion 
is hotly opposed and threats have extended to leaving the country 
for more salubrious, prosperous and understanding lands. 
(One correspondent buttressed his argument by informing 
readers that 850 doctors left Pakistan in 1965.) 

Future doctors and their friends are particularly distres¬ 
sed over the prospect of serving in rural health centres in the 
humiliating Class Three grade; for some the class structure would 
seem to be the greatest barrier to service. Others point to the 
pre\ailing shortage of doctors in the country; according to one 
estimate, there is one doctor for 11,000 Pakistanis. 

The Pakistan Medical Association has now jumped into 
the fray to lend support to the opposition camp. Its Secretary- 
General, Dr H. R. Khan, suggests that compulsion will not be 
necessary to get young doctors to villages if the problem is 
tackled sensibly. His proposals are: upgrade all Class Three 
rural health centres, appointments be made quickly, centres be 
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adequately equipped to utilize the services of qualified hands, 
extra allowances in excess of 40 per cent special pay be provided 
and medical graduates be allowed a period of internship in 
hospitals before being sent to the wilderness. There has been 
no riposte from the Government. 

Quotation of the week: “The verdict that the West and the East 
shall never meet was passed by Kipling, a proud citizen of the 
West and perhaps an unconscious segregationist ”—Pakistan 
Observer. 


■ 


■ ■ 


“The book” has dominated the Pakistani press. 
Newspapers began publishing extracts from it on August 6; 
one employed red banner headlines to make its points each day. 
An enterprising Urdu newspaper published all the extracts it 
had contracted for on the first day. Copies of the book were 
formally presented to the President by its publisher on August 8. 
The next day saw the author handing out the book to each 
member of his Cabinet. 

Part of the book’s royalties, said an official handout, would 
go to an educational trust in Hazara to help poor students. 
We were also informed that the book would be translated into 
Japanese, Persian and Turkish. Urdu and Bengali versions are 
to appear later this year—the Urdu title of the book is a mouth¬ 
ful, taken from Iqbal: “Jis rizk se aati ho parvaz me kotahi". 

Then came the big day. The book was put on sale. 
The Pakistan Writers’ Guild immediately welcomed President 
Ayub to the “brotherhood of authors” and pronounced its 
verdict, presuambly on the basis of newspaper extracts: “A 
most valuable document.” Dawn ran an editorial, saying it 
was “the hero’s story of a heroic struggle.” Karachi book- 
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sellers said they had run through their stocks on the first day and 
blamed the publisher for under-estimating demand. 

Not since the year of the revolution, 1958, had a book sold 
in Pakistan nearly as well; some 200 copies of Dr Zhivago 
were snapped up by Karachi readers the day it was put on sale 
that year. Rawalpindi’s booksellers, who had sought to entice 
buyers by lavish window displays of the book jacket and photo¬ 
graphs of the President, reported brisk sales falling short of the 
spectacular. Even so, the book has created a record for the 
garrison town of ’Pindi. 

The Pakistani edition of Friends Not Masters is a paper¬ 
back priced at Rs 12.50. The more expensive hard-cover 
English and American editions are to be published in September. 
The few who had burned midnight oil to read through the book 
shortly after it appeared speculated on how many Pakistanis 
would join issue with the President. Some, like H.S. Suhrawardy 
and Mohammad Ali of Bogra have departed; others who have 
formed the subject of the President’s chastising pen are still active 
in politics: Chaudhuri Mohammad Ali and Maulana Maudoodi, 
to name two. But the 64,000-dollar question being asked here is: 
Will the central figure in the President’s story of the defeat of 
old politicians, Iskander Mirza, issue a rejoinder? The one¬ 
time President is a poor and sick man today; he lives in London. 

A columnist recently chose to satirize the Pakistani diplomatist 
abroad. He wrote: “He smokes a long-stemmed pipe and 
speaks English with a French accent. French he speaks with an 
English accent. Urdu he does not speak at all”. 

He went on to draw a pen portrait of “Our Man Abroad”,. 
leading his readers through a bright summer Monday morning 
in a European capital. The diplomatist rises languidly, downs 
alka seltzer tablets, is two hours late for work, takes a cab to 
office, has a bewitching secretary, dictates his periodic report on 
the basis of what London newspapers say, is too busy to see 
irksome commercial travellers from home and meets his doom at 
the end of the morning: transfer orders to his home base. We 
see him preparing a score-card of items he wishes to transport 
home, including the inevitable Mercedes. 
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Forgetting tact, the first rule of his trade, a “young diplo¬ 
mat” in Islamabad decided to cross swords with the columnist. 
Taking the writer to task for giving credence to old wives’ 
tales, he made a nine-point rejoinder. European capitals, he 
said, were, alas, too few and the diplomatist was more likely to 
see Monday morning in a stifling African or Asian capital. The 
“young diplomat” went on to make his counterpoints. Fewer 
diplomatists than their counterparts at home need alka seltzer 
on a Monday morning. The diplomatist prepares his own 
breakfast in a European capital, if unmarried, not having the 
retinue of servants an officer enjoys in his home country. If 
he does not have a car to drive to office, he cannot afford to take 
a cab. He can hardly make ends meet and faces problems 
concerning his children’s education. He would, indeed, love a 
spell at home, but for most jobs being taken by the home civil 
service. And the diplomatist has to pay duty on his Mercedes 
to bring it home, the “young diplomat” concluded triumphantly. 

Strangely, there was no sympathy for this catalogue of 
“genuine sacrifices”. On the contrary, two readers wrote to 
their newspaper editor to say they tended to agree with the 
columnist. One related, how at a Pakistani party in Washington, 
he found a cowboy wearing jeans, a Mexican hat and riding 
boots and toting six shooters. The cowboy turned out to be a 
member of the Pakistani Embassy; the occasion was not a fancy 
dress party. 

The second Pakistani, a Multan reader, related that a 
Pakistani went to his country’s Embassy in Brazil at 11.30 one 
morning and found the diplomatist in the bath tub in the office. 
Recounting his own experience, he said a Pakistani diplomatist, 
who was immersed in a novel in his office, wanted three days to 
fill in his name on a cyclostyled form and stamp it. If the dip¬ 
lomatists were paid poorly, how could they afford Mercedes 
cars? he asked. 

Official estimates put Murree’s output of fresh milk at 50 maunds 
a day. The daily demand during the summer months is placed 
at 300 maunds. The demand is fully met. 

Working on this mystery, the Murree Municipality 
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recently came to the stark conclusion that the better part ol the 
milk sold to consumers was water. A scheme to get milk 
from the plains in refrigerated vans is to be discussed alas, 
after the summer rush, and hence the demand for milk is beginn- 
ing to slacken. 

Quotation of the week: “Communication of thought is a 
hazardous experience” — columnist in The Pakistan Times. 


15 . 


a a 


East Pakistan’s capital produces steamy heat and 
steamy politics. Both are persistent and enervating. Recently, 
one heard heroic statements from Opposition leaders and saw 
shadow boxing on a provincial scale. The result, as expected, 
was yet another splint in the Awami League of the late H.S. 
Suhrawardy. The bone of contention this time was whether 
to join the combined Opposition parties’ Pakistan Democratic 
Movement (PDM). The Awami League resolved the issue by 
dividing itself down the middle, the larger and more influencial 
section staying out of the PDM. This was preceded by theatrical 
gestures, charges and counter-charges and lights over the party 
constitution, which was mercifully available in at least two 
different versions, one of them an allegedly forged document. 

To go east in Pakistan is to discover confusion and 
disarray in Opposition ranks. Party politics is played in a 
tragi-comic fashion, often assuming bizarre shapes and forms. 
The Province is short in party workers and long in leaders. The 
hookah-smoking President of the PDM, Nawabzada Nasrullah 
Khan, hopped across from the Western wing, encamped in a city 
hotel, brought out his pan kit, made himself a pan and told me 
that the movement was wedded to constitutional opposition; 
it would propagate its cause through public meetings. 
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Mr Ataur Rahman Khan, a former Chief Minister of 
the Province and now a luminary of the National Democratic 
Front (NDF), shares with the Nawabzada a fondness for the 
hookah. This Front was meant to be a non-party movement, 
not a coming together of parties, and now subscribes to the 
PDM. Mr Ataur Rahman muses over party politics with 
candour, but he has found no key to open the locked doors of 
power. He believes the Opposition Front's had failed in the 
past because they had been formed to win elections. He hopes 
the new movement would be less fragile because it had been 
brought into being inadversity to campaign for a cause. 

Tn the Provincial Awami League office, the rhetorical 
Mr M. A. Aziz of Chittagong sits with his anli-PDM comrades 
below posters rescued from the last demonstration to rile against 
Opposition politicians, his party men included, who had allegedly 
sold their souls to secure seats in the Provincial and National 
Assemblies. The PDM, he insists, wishes to ride to popularity 
in the province on the backs of his party workers. He dismisses 
the movement as a conclave of politicians who want to secure 
the crumbs of legislative office in the 1969 elections. He wor¬ 
ships his party’s famous six points; the PDM’s eight points do 
not appeal to him and his colleagues though they include a 
watered down version of the six (the restoration of parliamentary 
democracy is avowedly the aim of all Opposition parties). The 
author of the six-point formula, Sheikh Mujibur Rahman, is in 
jail under the Defence of Pakistan Rules. The six points are 
demands for the establishment of a Federal State of Pakistan 
practising parliamentary democracy and for restricting fedcial 
authority to Defence and Foreign Affairs, with each of the two 
wings enjoying full autonomy in finance and foreign exchange 
earnings. 

The redoubtable Maulana Bhashani of the leftist National 
Awami Party (NAP) presides over his flock with a fine balance 
of equivocation and radicalism. The NAP, originally an off¬ 
shoot of the Awami League, has stayed out of the PDM. Tt is 
faction-ridden. Divisions are between pro-Chinese and pro- 
Russian elements (the prevailing political winds determine who 
shall stay how long in which camp), between wine-drinking 
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plutocrats and the Maulana’s peasants who fall under his spell 
as much for his supposedly magical powers as for his radicalism, 
between those who believe that President Ayub’s foreign policy 
represents “progressive” tendencies and others who think the 
shift is an eyewash (the former are often in the pro-China camp, 
the latter in the pro-Russian train). 

With NAP and the influencial section of the East Pakistan 
Awami League out of the Pakistan Democratic Movement, what 
is to become of the much-heralded PDM in the province? when 
the movement was founded a few months ago, it was attacked by 
Government leaders for weeks on end with persistent sledge¬ 
hammer blows. Official spokesmen described it variously as the 
Pakistan Death Movement and the Pakistan Disintegration 
Movement. They said it was the last refuge of discredited politi¬ 
cians whose only aim was to achieve power by fooling people 
with empty slogans of parliamentary democracy. 

Doubtless, there will be more conclaves in Dacca to resolve 


the dilemma facing provincial Opposition parties: Should 
they play Hamlet without the Prince of Denmark? Some 
leaders have taken to introspection to brood over their fate. 
“We are not politically baptized”, an Opposition leader told 
me. “Our leaders are afraid to go to jail. Their ranks are 
full oi opportunists. One wing of the NAP consists of oppor- 
tunists who go along with those who support the President’s 
foreign policy because they know that this is a safe and profita¬ 
ble approach. There is no danger of being imprisoned, and 
the licences keep coming.” 

Others point accusing fingers at other Opposition leaders". 

Leacn e iS th , at the anti ' PDM group in the Awami 

Ihe PnM H a Secr ? understandin g with the authorities to do 

nffit^ed^r C ° nd ^ thC ° PPOsition parties werc 

agents - A f hirdbelieved thatsome 

they had influenced iu aV i° UrS by clailTUng in Rawalpindi that 
r i • , ‘ nfluenced Maulana Bhashani to stay out of the PDM 
Behind these accusations lies the stark reafity of Opposhion 
politics in East Pakistan: frustration. Opposition 

? ra t Sped ^ banner 0f the PDM with 
pes that it had at last opened a path for the Opposition to 
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achieve parliamentary democracy and power through a joint 
minimum programme has been disappointed. 

Quotations of the week: Overheard in the Dacca Press Club. 
“Mr Z.A. Bhutto is writing a book to be called. “Friends Not 
Servants.” 

“The factual information contained in this booklet is liable 
to change from time to time ”—Pakistan Tourist Guide. 


a 


n 


Mr maharaj sarup, two other members of the 
Indian High Commission in Islamabad and their families left 
for home in a convoy of cars at the dead of night to comply with 
the Pakistan Government's order to leave the country in 24 
hours. Two hired trucks, piled high with crates of heavy 
baggage, brought up the rear. The expulsion order was handed 
over at 10.15 a.m. There was no Karachi-Delhi flight until 
Friday; hence the overland run became necessary. To pack up 
three households in less than 14 hours calls for emergency 
measures and every member of the High Commission gave his 
(and her) helping hand to get the three families ready before 
midnight for their unexpected departure. 

And thus ended another chapter in Indo-Pakistani. diplo¬ 
macy. The hazards of a diplomatist’s life have increased 
considerably since the staid days of pre-World War II diplomacy. 
Rawalpindi and New Delhi are not the only flash points for 
diplomats of each other's country. Djakarta of the Soekarno 
era was a shining example how not to treat diplomatists, and 
Peking today has unquestionably wrested the first place from 
Djakarta. 

Surely it is time the Vienna Convention is brought up to 
date to keep pace with the tempestuous world we live in; the 
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Chinese diplomatists’ innovation in using firearms to keep 
storming demonstrators at bay is unlikely to be accepted as uni¬ 
versal practice. (A suggestion heard in the Pakistani Foreign 
Office some time ago was that diplomatists should receive a 
special allowance to compensate them for the eventuality of 
being beaten up during their assignments around the world.) 
Failing an amendment of the Vienna Convention, India and 
Pakistan should observe a gentleman’s agreement on how to 
treat each other's diplomatists. There is little point in enacting 
drama at police stations: the civilized way of ordering a diplo¬ 
matist or non-diplomatic staff out is to declare each of them 
persona non grata and give them reasonable time to pack their 
household effects and claim clothes from the dry-cleaners. 


Dr Muhammad Enamul Haq is a courtly gentleman who leaves 
politics to politicians and directs the work of the Central Board 
• for Development of Bengali in Dacca with rare devotion. After 
Bengali won the status of a national language in Pakistan, it 
fell upon the Board to strive to develop the language in natural 
and social sciences and in technology. The objective is to 
introduce Bengali as a medium of instruction at the university 
level. The Board has a modest budget of about Rs 5 lakhs a 

year, and has produced 25 publications so far, including books 
on astronomy and physics. 

Dr Haq believes that but for partition, Bengali would not 
have received the impetus it has in East Pakistan. He readily 
concedes primacy in Bengali literature to West Bengal, but 

lS bdng d ° ne in Bengali in the Eastern Wing 
Tonfl ct of ,or ° ne ° f thC CaSUalties of the Indo-Pakistan 
West RftnJu 65 ^! no "' availablllty of the Board’s publication in 
West Bengal. The Board has a valuable collection of old 

TOffimes of S ‘‘The ^ pr ° udly showed rae carefully bound 
5, 1965 Th Statesman ’ endm § wi th the issue of September 

f lllC Board s resea rch projects, now nearing completion 

after four years’ work, is the development of an efficient 

klvboards r k Bengali keyboard - Typewriters with Bengali 
keyboards have been m use for more than two decades, but the 
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point of the Board’s research is to make it as efficient to operate 
as a machine with an English keyboard. Mr Munier Choudhury 
of the University of Dacca was entrusted with the work. 

Mr Choudhury has followed the principle that the 
Bengali script should not be tampered with, except for minor 
and unavoidable changes. The accent was on arranging the 
keyboard in such a fashion that typewriting in Bengali would be 
as easy and fast as in English. Mr Choudhury has claimed 
success for his project. The technical aspect of the work has 
been entrusted to an East German firm, which is to produce 
standard and portable models of Mr Choudhury’s machine 
next year. 

“Babies” they call them in Dacca, and truculent babies they are. 
Taxis are a rarity in East Pakistan’s capital and the few ancient 
vehicles painted yellow and black that one sees parked under 
the shade of some trees are a maharajah’s ride. Lesser mortals 
must make do with “babies”—short for baby taxis. These scooter 
rickshaws thus have a clear field and are driven by the most 
individualistic and hard-headed men one can come across in 
any part of the world. 

During a 10-day sojourn in Dacca, I got to know the 
moods of the rickshaw drivers. At times, they would deign to 
stop and accept fares with good grace, clocking their meters. 
Often they would demand to know beforehand the destination 
of their would-be passengers and settle on an enhanced fare. 
At other times, they would simply sail past, leaving passengers 
shouting, “baby, baby”, on the footpath. Dacca s problem, 
of course, is that there are not enough babies to go round—a 
mere 3,000 for a growing city which could do with twice that 
number. 

“The book” may become a text book for West Pakistani students 
taking courses in international affairs, political science, civics 
and history. It has also been suggested that its varying style, 
described by one news agency as “vigorous modern prose”, may 
become the model for Pakistani students reading English languge 


courses. 
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President Ayub has, meanwhile, accepted the Pakistan Writers’ 
Guild invitation to join their fraternity and has expressed 
elation over becoming one of the “world authors”. 


17 


We might as well be back, in eighteenth century 
England, for all the wordy battles being fought over the role of 
the writer and artist in society. The Pakistani twist to this old 
argument is the inevitable intrusion of religion in the debate. 
Most critics succeed in resolving this problem by declaring that 
there is, after all, nothing in Islam to debar men from creative 
activity which benefits the people. 

For many writers and artists in West Pakistan today, art 
for art’s sake is an evil philosophy, to be shunned at all costs. 
It is fashionable to be “progressive”, to be “aligned” to the right 
causes. Much is written in the Press about the pitfalls of “non- 
alignment in the arts although some brave souls refuse to still 
their consciences and often cross swords with the self-appointed 
arbiters of literary morality. 


But in spite of the stale arguments that are bandied about in 
bad (English, there are some healthy trends in the arts in West 
Pakistan. There is doubt, questioning, a quest for values, an 
awareness of the fact that the first two decades of independence 
have produced little of worth in Pakistani literature. There is 
a new impatience with plagiarism, particularly in films (India is 
fertile and traditional source for such efforts). One can even 
overlook the juvenile habit of holding literary “courts” to “trv” 

smndin T US ! art andartists are beginning to acquire some 
standing, if not respectability. 

It thus comes about that a town like Rawalpindi can 
boast of a tiny commercial art gallery (alas, usually empty and 
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full of amateurish water colours). The officially sponsored 
Arts Council has just moved into its new home and is holding an 
exhibition of Rumanian photographs. People’s attitude to art 
is changing. Once they were content with art as represented by 
gaudy flower vases painted on the wooden frames of goods 
carriers. Today people are becoming “arty”, the first stage in 
the long apprenticeship necessary for appreciation of art. 

Calendars advertising wireless sets with cheesecakes are 
rather fewer in number in Pakistani sitting rooms. Photographs 
of the master of the house in glittering company occupy a less 
prominent place. Walls in Pakistani homes are often adorned 
with Chinese pastoral scenes in quixotic materials—“bought for 
a song in China”, the host proudly recounts. There are some 
pieces of sculpture, done in the manner of the small town artisan. 
Village potters are suddenly acquiring fame for their traditional 
wares. There is a new awareness of the value of antiques— 
until recently consigned to the junk room. 

In architecture, Islamabad has been a breath of fresh air, 
introducing a debate in designs of living. Here again, the 
aesthetics of living have to be reconciled with the dictates of 
Islam—often resulting in mixed marriages of domes sprouting 
out of severe modern frames, but often yielding happier ideas in 
architecture. Murals are acquiring a new standing; one organiza¬ 
tion has commissioned a mural from a Pakistani artist living 
in Europe. 

To cap this great debate about art and literature, an 
officially-appointed broadcasting committee has put Radio 
Pakistan through the wringer in a recent 200-page report. The 
committee has deplored the “cultural vacuum” in the country, 
pointedly referring to the ban on music and dancing in West 
Pakistani schools and colleges on religious grounds. It has taken 
the official radio organization to task for broadcasting weak and 
indifferent voices, for ghazals of unmusical rhymes and metres, 
for neglecting classical music, for hoarse, cracked and discordant 
qawwalis, for ghazals reflecting “vague and stylized melancholy, 
world weariness, self-pity, masochism and naive romanticism.” 

To this formidable indictment is added the advice that 
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the broadcasting of “patriotic songs” should be discontinued 
forthwith because, in the committee’s view, they are hack jobs, 
badly composed and indifferently rendered by drab voices. The 
committee says that unless legitimate artistic activity is permitted 
in the country, there could be little hope of discovering new 
talent or improving radio programmes. 

A local newspaper somewhat sorrowfully records the virtual 
disappearance of the fez. It is, indeed, surprising that a head- 
gear that was worn in such profusion on the subcontinent to 
denote a religion and an attitude of mind should have been 
totally eclipsed once a homeland for Muslims was created. Of 
the 150 male members of the National Assembly, only one 
sports the fez. By contrast, members wearing turbans capped 
with varying lengths and varieties of frills run into double 
figures. 

By and large, Pakistanis are conforming to the modern 
trend of discarding headgear altogether, once the political need 
disappeared. For official and formal occasions, as for trips 
abroad, the Jinnah cap has supplanted the fez. It is collapsible 
and easier to transport. 

People in Kohat have chosen to follow Marie Antoinette’s advice, 
rather than their Government’s, in resolving the problem presen¬ 
ted by an acute shortage of wheat supplies. Instead of turning 

to maize and other wheat substitutes, they have taken to eatin® 
cakes. ° 

So far so good. But the town’s bakers are now demand¬ 
ing increased quotas of white flour to cope with the windfall. 
This demand is naturally supported by their new customers, 
who, having developed a taste for cakes, must have them. A 

report from Kohat speaks of the authorities “having a toueh 
time”. 6 

The traditionalists have won. The black achkan and white 
salwar are to stay as the uniform of Islamia College, Peshawar. 
The principal’s efforts to encourage bright boys to join his college 
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by adopting the jacket and trousers as the new college uniform 
have been frustrated. 

The Peshawar University Syndicate has decided to overrule 
the principal. The achkan has been given a new lease of 
life—at the expense of bright boys staying away from the 
institution. So the principal believes. His students are divided 
between the traditionalists and modernists and have hotly 
debated for months the pros and cons of a controversy that is 
unlikely to end with the new decision. 

Quotations of the week: “He (Mr Justice S. M. Murshed, Chief 
Justice of Dacca High Court) thought that the sherwani which 
has become a part of the national dress of Pakistani people, was 
a Chinese dress and the delicious kebab very much a Chinese 
dish ”—The Pakistan Times. 

“Moreover, private employers are for apparent reasons 
not well disposed to employing women as men ”—The Pakistan 
Times. 
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Pakistan is unique in that 20 years after its separate 
independence, a consensus has yet to merge on what should, or 
should not, constitute its culture. Partly, the problem arises 
because political battles are being fought under the cloak of 
culture; partly, because attempts are being made to cut the 
two wings from the mainstream of a culture its people shared 
with those of the subcontinent. Political borders are sought to 
be made permanent by elevating religion to an exclusive culture; 
and since “instant culture” is still a thing of the future, pruning 
culture to political exigencies is presenting problems, particularly 
in East Pakistan. 
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The lines of battles are clearly drawn between the hawks 
and the doves. The leader of the first is the irrepressible Mr 
Abdas Sobur Khan, who has found a devoted follower in East 
Pakistan’s Governor, Mr Monem Khan. The doves comprise 
the overwhelming majority of the intelligentsia of the Eastern 
Wing. Usually, the debate is raucous and is conducted at the 
popular level; the hawks have for the present given up employ¬ 
ing Rabindranath Tagore as a symbol of what Pakistani culture 
should not be. 

Take, for instance, this representative specimen from 
Mr Monem Khan’s address to a cultural organization, as re¬ 
ported by a Dacca newspaper: 

“The Governor said it was a pity that the present generation 
had hardly any respect for their own cultural heritage. He 
strongly criticized the adoption of Sanskritized Bengali by a 
section of intelligentsia of East Pakistan and also the Hindu way 
of garlanding the guests and dignitaries in public by young girls. 
The Governor said that on occasions he found it impossible to 
ascertain the religious faith of a boy or a girl by his or her 
name...” 

On another level, the curator of Dacca Museum, Mr Enamul 
Huq, gave the doves their testament in his recent address 
at the museum s 54th anniversary celebration. Beginning with 
the premise that a museum had no option to wipe out or arbi¬ 
trarily ignore a particular period or age in human history, he 
built up a powerful case. 

A culture, Mr Huq said, could not disown its past, like 
age could not disown its childhood and youth. “To conceal 
one’s past and reveal only the present is not only a fruitless 
manoeuvre but also an insult to oneself”. The culture of 
Pakistan represented the civilizations of the Indus valley as it 
did of the Mauryas and the Guptas and of the Arabs and the 
Moghuls. If some demanded a different interpretation of culture 
under the excuse of national and Islamic principles, it was an 
attempt to confine the generous outlook of Islam. There was 
no attempt to belittle the role of pre-Islamic culture and civili¬ 
zation in Egypt, Turkey, Syria, Iraq, Iran, Afghanistan and 
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Indonesia. And, finally, Mr Huq warned: “The impulse to 
forget the past or to attenuate it can spread like a contagious 
disease.” 

The hawks' lament is that their carefully measured impulses 
are not spreading fast enough in East Pakistan. 

There is a particular poignancy in the battles being fought in 
the Pakistani Press over the place of women in society. From 
the purdah world of many a woman’s life to that of a working 
woman is a jump few in India have had to make. The world 
outside seems so thrilling and, perhaps, a trifle frightening to the 
uninitiated. But there is no doubt about the Pakistani women’s 
future course of action: they will leave the purdah behind to take, 
their place in society. 

And yet the weight of tradition and religion is seeking 
to pull them back and keep them home—in purdah. Judging 
by the correspondence columns of a local newspaper, the male 
argument is that the working woman is responsible for broken 
homes, deserted children and “moral corruption”. The concept, 
it is alleged, is against the teachings of Islam. To this, the answer 
of a young wife, who intends to take up part-time employment 
when her children are of school-going age, is: “What a glorious 
achievement for the women of Pakistan (will it be) when they 
can look upon their husbands as friends—not masters!” 

The darkening economic horizon is beginning to cast ominous 
shadows over Pakistanis’ freedom of travel abroad. Although 
no equivalent of the much-hated Indian *P’ form is sought to be 
introduced, officials are working on plans to make unauthorized 
travel abroad prohibitively expensive. This might be done 
through the relatively simple device of compelling non-essential 
travellers to buy their foreign exchange through bonus vouchers, 
i.e. on the open market rate for the Pakistani rupee. Pakistanis 
will therefore have to pay up to the three times the official rate 
to buy dollars and sterling. 

The outline of the scheme, reported in the Press, would 
surest that the automatic sanction of £ 5 to £ 10 for each traveller 
would be withdrawn. Besides, anyone not using the Pakistan 
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International Airlines would need to buy his ticket at the “bonus” 
rate for the rupee. Pakistan’s objective in discouraging foreign 
travel is the same as India’s: to conserve scarce foreign exchange. 

If anyone believes that the age of romance is dead, he should 
come to the northern parts of West Pakistan. Husbands kill 
their wives’ lovers at the drop of a tribal turban. Marriage 
festivities are solemnized by firing guns—the stray bullets of 
happiness sometimes claiming the lives of joymakers. 

And recently, it was reported from Mardan that a romantic 
lover enacted a drama fit for the story books of mediaeval 
romance. Local accounts have it that the lover, jilted by 
his lady love who married a stranger, rode out to the fields 
where she was working one morning. In the full view of villagers, 
he lifted her out of the field on to the horse, fired volleys of 
bullets to scare away her rescuers and rode out to safety, his 
prize secured. 

Quotation of the week: “As one who has had to appear on behalf 
of the Salvation Army as a lawyer I can assure the Khaksar 
leaders who suspect it to be a para-military organization and 
demand its banning that the (Salvation) Army has been adjudged 
by competent authorities as a charitable institution and has 
nothing whatever to do with politics or any military or semi¬ 
military organization”—letter in The Pakistan Times. 



What is humour? a Pakistani psychologist from 
Abbottabad suggests it is the ability to laugh at oneself. He 
goes on to declare that his countrymen do not possess a sense 
of humour. To laugh at others’ discomfiture is to display bad 
manners, not a sense of humour, he says. 
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Writing in the students’ columu of a local newspaper, 
the unnamed psychologist explains the absence of humour in 
Pakistan by declaring that Pakistanis are a highly strung and 
emotional people and hence cannot take slights and criticism 
in their stride. That he considers the cultivation of a sense of 
humour highly desirable is clear from his exposition of a cure. 
Catch’em young, he says, and teach them realism and the ability 
to assess things on merit. 

Although many here will not agree with the psycholo¬ 
gist’s narrow and rather English definition of humour, its absence 
in Pakistani writing is a fact of life. Earnestness is the keynote. 
When writers are not displaying their implicit faith in the im¬ 
portance of being earnest, they tend to indulge in satire; irony is 
again entirely missing, except when unintended. But bludgeon 
blows or rapier thrusts of satire there are a plenty, and the local 
scribes have enriched their language by coining a new expression 
to denote something that has gone up in smoke: “It has gone 
the way of WAPDA”. 

Is it the absence of a sense of humour that has prompted 
Pakistan’s journalistic fraternity to take umbrage over two of 
its members being refused entry to the inauguration of an 
Intercontinental hotel in Lahore on the ground that they were 
not suitably attired? A sister Intercontinental was opened in 
Rawalpindi by President Ayub Khan a few days earlier and the 
ceremonial dinner was attended by the gentlemen of the Press, 
who had willingly complied with usual dress regulations. Two 
individualistic members of the Lahore Press, however, had pre¬ 
ferred bush-shirts to the ubiquitous lounge suit and they were 
turned away. 

A Pakistani columnist has now taken up cudgels on their 
behalf by challenging the prevailing norms of sartorial propriety. 
Why must one imprison oneself in a jacket or an achkan in a 
hot climate? he asks. With great earnestness, he suggests 
that the bush-shirt should reign supreme. Perhaps the columinist 
is unaware of the Filipino solution to this persistent problem. 
The barong tagalog, the decorative Filipino bush-shirt adopted 
as that country’s national dress, is an eminently sensible attire 
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for the tropics. The ebullient Philippine Ambassador in Paki¬ 
stan, Mr Juan Dionisio, came to the Intercontinental's inaugural 
dinner in Rawalpindi in the barong, and he was made very 
welcome. 

Brick by brick, Islamabad is assuming shape. Singly or in 
twos, foreign missions are making the obligatory move from 
Karachi to the new capital. The Indonesians have been the 
most recent addition to Islamabad’s diplomatic fraternity; they 
moved after they had placed suitable advertisements in the Press 
to propitiate Karachi’s hurt pride. Et tu Brute! 

To the strains of a Quran recitation, earth-moving work 
began on the hill feature that will dominate the capital avenue. 
The President’s House will stand on the 2,000-ft-high hill. It 
has been designed by Mr Edward Stone, who created the US 
Embassy in Chanakyapuri. The Presidential House complex, 
when completed, will spread over 18 acres and is envisaged as a 
self-contained unit, including administrative offices and staff 
residences and a State guest house. 

To keep pace with the changing skyline, the ladies have 
inaugurated Islamabad's first periodical, a woman’s weekly. 
A Minister's wife said this proved that women were more 
enthusiastic than men in meeting President Ayub’s wishes. The 
weekly, Dastkari, began its life in Delhi in 1914, moved to 
Lahore at the time of partition and will now have a second 
home in Islamabad. 

Thirty tolas of gold, beaten into the shape of a crown, 
were placed on Bholu Pehalwan’s head in Karachi recently to 
wish him godspeed on the brothers’ latest venture, a series of 80 
wrestling bouts in Latin America. The master of ceremonies 
at the “coronation" was none other than the new Provincial 
Home Minister, Kazi Fazlullah. 

Bholu, otherwise Manzoor Husain, and his brothers 
Aslam, Akram, Azam and Goga have never looked back since 
their successful London tour last July. They have been wined 
and dined on an impressive scale and awards, from Presidential 
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to other medals and cash, have come to them in profusion from 
a grateful nation. If the Bholu brothers keep up their record 
of successes, their countrymen might well adopt wrestling as 
their national sport. 

A Pakistani correspondent has catalogued the ingenious methods 
of film piracy indulged in by practitioners of the trade. Before 
the September war, it was a relatively easy task. One went to 
Bombay and brought in a few typed scenarios as part of one’s 
personal baggage. The more enterprising bought old prints in 
India and smuggled them across the border. But the poorer 
practitioners went across to Amritsar and wrote out the scenarios 
in the cinema hall during frequent visits to see one film. 

The 1965 conflict changed the modus operandi. A few relied 
on friends to mail them scenarios. But a more satisfying method 
was soon evolved. A trip to Kabul with tape recorder 
enabled many to obtain the sound track of an entire Indian film. 
London proved another favourite haunt. The film enthusiast 
and his tape recorder are said to be permanent fixtures there, 
and some eight mm and 16 mm prints of Indian films can be had 
in London for a consideration, it is reported. 

Quotation of the week: “People who review books and plays 
are, in fact, paper tigers”—reviewer in The Pakistan Times. 


20 


Pakistan’s Metropolis, Karachi, lives in the past as 
much as in the present. The past represents the time when 
all the foreign missions were there, when the capital was in 
Karachi. First they took the capital away and then the embassies 
began their inexorable move to the wastes of Islamabad. “We 
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arc left with one road between the sea and the desert”, a Karachile 
told me. “Politics, such as it is, is made in Rawalpindi and 
Islamabad. Politicians come here when they want to have a 
good time.” 

Nostalgia for ihe past is a recurring theme in conversa¬ 
tions in Karachi. The hectic pre-1958 days, which saw so 
much froth and politics, haunt the young and old. People wear 
their city’s past on their sleeves but, being practical men, they carry 
on with their businesses as before. Current politics is discussed 
in an exaggerated form, or not at all. There is an esoteric quality 
about these discussions, a hankering after the old days when 
men ruled Pakistan from Karachi. 

Old politicians have turned philosophers today. They 
quote Tolstoy and Maoaulay, comforting themselves with the 
wisdom of the ages even while they immerse themselves in their 
remunerative professions. Some sit at home and wait for the 
plums of office to fall into their laps. Others wonder aloud 
whether it is not ordained in “the book” that President Ayub 
Khan would enlarge the scope of his Cabinet and Government to 
include members of the Opposition parties. 

Yet Karachi’s heartbeat is that of a city. Money is the 
chief preoccupation. Even zamindars have learnt that to 
exercise influence, they must become industrialists. Karachi’s 
industrial “lobby” is a compulsive factor in Pakistani life and 
politics. It uses the limited scope offered by the National 
Assembly and other, more direct, avenues to influence policy. 
The big names in the world of commerce and industry command 
attention. The gods of commerce must be propitiated. 

Social life moves hectically, nervously. The evening news¬ 
papers keep alive their small circulations by plastering their pages 
with photographs of feminine party-goers, always termed 
charming, and crude imitations of the crime and sex mixture 
beloved of the popular Press in the West. 

How does an airline get involved with running a chicken farm 
and a dance troupe? “It all started with the egg”, Air 
Marshal Asghar Khan, President of Pakistan International 
Airlines, told me in Karachi. 
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“The Americans are fussy about their eggs, and if they 
want boiled eggs you can’t serve baby eggs on the breakfast 
tray. Besides, the Americans are concerned about catching 
infection from eggs”. Chicken presented a different problem. 
“Our chicken are muscular and good for curries, but not for 
American food”, I learnt from the Air Marshal. 

Eggs of the right size and disinfected quality were not 
available in Pakistan. So PTA bought a Government farm and 
set about establishing a modern hatchery in association with 
a Canadian firm. Besides producing eggs and chicken for its 
needs, PTA felt it had got on to a good thing. It sold day-old 
chicks at home and exported them (present production, 50,000 
chicks a week). 

From running a hatchery to a dancing ensemble is a long 
jump but the affable Air Marshal, who flies his airline’s Boeings 
from time to time to keep himself in trim, assured me about 
the latter’s relevance to PIA. All the world airlines aim at the 
American market and people often choose an airline by the total 
picture they have of a country. The Air Marshal was far from 
happy about the picture they had of Pakistan; the few represen¬ 
tations of Pakistani culture he saw abroad turned his stomach. 
So he set about correcting this picture. 

There was no competent dance ensemble or troupe that 
could be used to project Pakistan abroad with success. Again, 
the Air Marshal tackled the problem by getting into the business. 
Recognizing Pakistan’s limitations in the cultural field, he con¬ 
centrated on getting together a folk dance troupe and a folk 
music orchestra. It thus comes about that PIA s dance 
ensemble performs at home and abroad for hard cash, it is now 
performing in Soviet cities, its expenses and more paid for by 
the Pakistan Government. 

Chicken and dance troupes do not exhaust PIA s gamut 
of activities. The airline runs a printing press, an advertising 
agency and a training school and has a share in the country s 
chain of four Intercontinental hotels. PIA is now planning 
to build another chain of small hotels in towns of tourist interest. 
Don’t these varied activities distract PIA from its primary job of 
running an air service? I asked the Air Marshal. He said. 
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once guidelines of policy were laid down and a sphere of activity 
entrusted to a responsible person, PIA had little to do with the 
organizations’ day-to-day running; their airline’s Vice-President 
in charge of finance kept an eye on the financial stability of 
chicken farms and dance troupes. 

The standard of service and efficiency maintained on PIA’s 
internal flights confirms the Air Marshal’s claims. PIA leaves 
the Indian Airlines miles behind. 

Not a day passes without “the book’’ registering new successes. 
It is still being reviewed in the Pakistani Press, and seminars are 
held to extol its virtues. One such seminar, held in Lahore, 
produced an offering of superlatives, the most original being the 
book’s description as a “historical novel”. 

The book's progress is carefully recorded. It has gone 
into several impressions. It is being translated into more foreign 
tongues. Selected portions of the book’s reviews abroad are 
reproduced. Indeed, for Pakistan, the book has been a land¬ 
mark only a shade less important than the Revolution of 1958. 

President Ayub can,, in fact, take credit for starting a new 
trend in encouraging the writing of political memoirs. It is 
reported that ex-President Iskandar Mirza, one of the chief 
actors in Friends Not Masters, is writing “My Confessions”. 

Quotation of the week: “The matter that we must decide with¬ 
out any loss of time is whether we have a culture of our own or 
not. If the answer is in the affirmative, it is about time some¬ 
body defined it and told us what it is”—columnist in The 
Pakistan Times. 


21 


HOW BASIC IS BASIC DEMOCRACY? THE PUNJAB 
University has recently given its answer to this question, some- 
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what to the dismay and surprise of students. What has been 
described as a “coup” took place in Lahore shortly after the 
university reopened. The university students’ union was dis¬ 
banded and its constitution abrogated. In its place, the students 
are to be given a dose of basic democracy. 

The students’ union has been replaced by six new socie¬ 
ties. Colleges have lost the right to vote; each university 
department will send representatives to the societies, which 
will have appointed advisers. The presidents of the six societies 
and three presidents of university colleges will form a council to 
co-ordinate the societies’ activities. And student editors of the 
university’s magazines will henceforth be nominated by 
“advisers”. 

The “coup” has been justified on the grounds that the 
new system would get rid of party factions and bickerings 
between rival groups of students and would give student organiza¬ 
tions a broad-based outlook. The Punjab University union has, 
indeed, lived a tempestuous life. Its constitution was suspended 
after the climactic events of 1958 and the union was revived 
only a few years ago; the students’ union president was not 
allowed to function last year. 

Lahore’s angry young men, who first greeted the news of 
their induction into basic democracy with disbelief, are now 
posing their questions. Since the scope of the proposed council 
will be limited to co-ordinating the six societies’ activities, who 
will present student grievances to the authorities? Instead of 
giving the organizations a broad-based outlook, will the new 
system not reduce and stultify student activities? Since bickerings 
are to be found not only among students but also among 
the teaching and administrative staff, will higher education be 
given over to the civil service? And finally, basic democracy 
has been justified for Pakistan on the ground that the 
country’s electorate is largely illiterate and cannot judge national 
issues. Are university students to be judged by the same 
criterion? 

The university authorities have still to frame their riposte to 
these weighty questions. 
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If Miss Fatima Jinnah served the function of a national 
conscience until her recent death, Begum Liaquat Ali Khan has 
remained a symbol of a muted but still loved past. Since her 
husband’s assassination (a mystery which still remains un¬ 
solved, she told me in her Karachi home), she has busied her¬ 
self with diplomatic assignments, international conferences 
and other representational work. At President Ayub’s request, 
she is now devoting her full-time attention to Pakistani women s 
welfare. 

I found the Begum keenly alive to the world around her. 
She has read General Kaul’s Untold Story with interest and 
follows the vicissitudes in Indo-Pakistani relations with the 
wrench of one who has lived the better part of her life in India 
and has left behind a bevy of relations. The feminist that she 
is, she still believes that India’s problems are too many and too 
formidable for a woman’s shoulders. Her recipe for Indo- 
Pakistani amity follows the conventional course of suggesting 
that her country should have Kashmir; she maintains that 
Kashmiris were never given the right to independence but only 
to a union with either India or Pakistan. 

Begum Liaquat Ali is not following the new Pakistani 
fashion; she has no memoir under preparation, but expressed 
her willingness to fill in a future biographer of her husband 
on homely details. She traces Pakistan’s travails until 1958 
to her husband’s abrupt end. She agrees that her husband 
conceived of Pakistan as a democracy, but is undecided on how 
avidly to endorse President Ayub’s experiment in basic demo¬ 
cracy. The Begum concedes the virtues of the regime in promot¬ 
ing economic development but has still to catch up on her reading; 
a book awaiting her attention is Friends Not Masters. 

The language storm blows more softly in Pakistan than in India. 
From time to time there are echoes of discontent that Pushto or 
Punjabi or Sindhi are not being given their due, but the major 
controversy rages round the country's two national languages, 
Urdu and Bengali. Present efforts at integration by bringing the 
two languages within nodding acquaintance of each other have 
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yet to meet with success. Suggestions have ranged from trans¬ 
cribing Bengali into the Arabic script to the interchange of words 
between the two languages. Radio Pakistan’s efforts at pro¬ 
moting the latter cause by substituting commonly used Urdu 
words for West and East by their Bengali equivalents have been 
treated by many as a gaffe deserving ridicule. 

The truth of the matter is that West Pakistanis are resigned, 
but not entirely reconciled, to the need for Bengali as a second 
national language. The hankering after Urdu as the sole national 
language lies barely concealed in West Pakistani consciousness, 
and the mildest of debates brings this feeling to the fore. The 
East Pakistanis’ reaction to the Western Wing’s doubts is equally 
predictable; they run to man the barricades at the slightest 
suggestion of disapproval of their beloved Bengali. 

It is ironical that a functionary who went to Dacca 
recently to promote goodwill between the two wings under the 
aegis of the Council for National Integration should have un¬ 
wittingly raised a hornet’s nest over the language issue. He ca¬ 
sually suggested in a newspaper article that the raising of Bengali 
to the status of a national language represented the weakness 
of the pre-Ayub Government then in power rather than Bengali’s 
merit to share national honours with Urdu. Another value 
judgement the functionary passed (and equally hotly denied in 
the Eastern Wing) was that East Pakistan placed Nazarul Islam 
above Tagore. The luckless columnist has found vocal support 
from at least one Lahore reader who took the East Pakistanis to 
task for insisting on speaking in English because of their 
prejudice against Urdu. As the functionary found during his 
one-day stay in Dacca, English was the only language he could 
communicate in while in the Eastern Wing. 

Quotation of the week: “As a matter of fact, the Cultural 
Revolution is a second Long March in the history of 
China”. —Mr Qudrat Ullah Shahab, Pakistan’s Edcuation 
Secretary. 
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THE FIRST WHIFF OF WINTER IS HERE AND WITH II HAS 
come a re-emphasis on the Kashmir problem. The papers are 
full of it. The end of President Ayub’s visit 10 the Soviet 
Union has served as a signal to bring Kashmir once again to 
the fore.' The Foreign Minister, Mr Sharifuddin Pirzada, has 
been talking about little else in New York and Washington, 
judging by official handouts. The President himself devoted 
the better part of his post-visit broadcast to Kashmir and India, 
and numerous meetings and organizations here have said what 
was expected of them on Kashmir. 

The riddle of the President’s visit remains unresolved. Is 
the unmistakable tone of disappointment over the results of 
the visit genuine, or is it a cover for Pakistan’s success in 
securing limited arms aid from the Soviet Union? What was 
the purpose of President Ayub’s pointed reference to Sheikh 
Abdullah’s release as a pre-condition for talks? Was it a 
suggestion of Mr Kosygin’s and if so, does it portend a new 
dialogue between the two countries since neither the Soviet 
leaders nor the Pakistani President could have been unaware of 
speculation in India about the Sheikh’s impending release? Or 
was the reference intended to queer the pitch? Why is the 
Pakistani Press suggesting that the Russians have more or less 
written off the Tashkent Declaration? 

These are some of the questions being asked in Rawal¬ 
pindi. An enterprising correspondent of a Dacca newspaper, 
having described the President’s visit as ‘a limited success of 
sorts’, went on to declare: “This much is certain, that our 
requests (for military assistance) will not fall on totally deaf 
ears in Moscow. Anything concrete, if it has emerged in 
Moscow, must and understandably will remain top secret, at 
least until we are told of it by All India Radio.” 

Walking on a triangular tightrope has its high moments. While 
the President sojourned in the Soviet Union, his seniormost 
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Minister—billed as such for days on end—was in Peking 
to lend a hand in China’s October 1 celebrations. The Law 
Minister was, meanwhile, leading a flock of parliamentarians on 
a See America tour. At home, the attempt was to tilt the 
balance in favour of China to balance the President’s presence in 
Russia. The Press proclaimed in editorials: “Great people, 
great leader’’. Pakistan’s Education Secretary, fresh from a visit 
to China, went to town with his rapturous experiences. A 
“Pakistan-China-Kashmir Friendship Association” was formed 
in Rawalpindi. And The Pakistan Times reported of the Pir 
Sahib of Manki Sharif: “He said the Chinese people had 
worked like a united nation for their progress and this was the 
one lesson which Pakistani people could learn from their 
brotherly neighbours.” 

It was but appropriate that the mood of brotherly love 
should spill over into Peshawar University. The Education 
Secretary, Mr Qudratullah Shahab, was on hand to inaugurate 
a Chinese language course. He and the Chinese Charge 
d’Affaires, Mr Hsu Ying, traded compliments to thunderous 
applause. China had risked an atomic war to help Pakistan 
in the September war, said Mr Shahab. Pakistan-China friend¬ 
ship, replied Mr Hsu, was aimed against imperialism, colonialism 
and neo-colonialism and no Power could break it. 

It was left to the Law Minister, Mr S. M. Zafar, to tell 
his American hosts about the merits of bilateral relationships. 
He could have added:' Read all about it in Friends Not Masters, 
now reportedly an essential item in bridal dowries in Pakistan. 

Sardar Mohammad Aslam, secretary-general of Pakistan’s 
ruling Muslim League, has made the shattering announcement 
that his partymen want President Ayub to contest the Presidency 
for a third term.- The elections are more than two years away 
and Opposition parties’ thoughts have so far been concerned 
with a ruling that new voters will be required to pay a fee of 
Rs 5 to register, a step that has been described as unconstitu¬ 
tional and discriminatory. It seems the electoral college of 
80,000 Basic Democrats is to be enlarged, but the Opposition’s 
heart does not seem to be in the elections. Since President 
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Ayub’s re-election is a virtual certainty, there is a feeling among 
some Opposition circles to leave the Presidential election un- 
contested while concentrating on winning seats in the Provincial 
and National Assemblies. It is, however, assumed by everyone 
that with the prevailing disarray in Opposition ranks, there will 
be people who would want to run against the President, to win 
the spotlight of world publicity. 

Can President Ayub seek a third term? This question was 
posed to Sardar Aslam by a Basic Democrat from Thatta. 
The constitutional provision restricts a President’s office to two 
terms. But the Muslim League functionary believes that Presi¬ 
dent Ayub’s first term could not be counted as such since the 
constitution came into force in 1962. Even il it were to be so 
counted, it would only need the majority of members of the 
National and Provincial Assemblies to approve his candidature 
at a joint sitting. 

Meanwhile, Mr Z. A. Bhutto has emerged from the wings 
to fly the flag of his new party, still unnamed. He promises to 
form a mass party based on socialism with nationalization of 
road transport and natural gas on its programme. Mr Bhutto 
plans a countrywide tour of the two wings to tap two sources of 
support, students and lawyers, but has so far given little away in 
terms of his real objectives. 

Mr Bhutto claims to be working for future generations 
rather than the immediate future, promises to co-operate with 
other Opposition parties on specific issues, professes concern 
with such immediate issues as law and order, health, education 
and sanitation, favours amending the present Constitution to 
make it democratic, says he had not opposed his Government 
and would welcome the development of relations with India on a 
basis of equality and, inevitably, on a plebiscite being held in 
Kashmir. 

The former Foreign Minister has so far declined to name 
the political leaders who will join his future party with the re¬ 
mark: “I will not steal them away”. It is expected that sec¬ 
tions of the Awami League and the National Awami Party will 
choose to throw in their lot with Mr Bhutto. But, generally, the 
old style Opposition leaders' attitude to Mr Bhutto is at best 
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gingerly. I licy do not welcome a new rival in their ranks and 
believe that Mr Bhutto wants to begin his career in Opposition 
politics at the top, instead of serving a period of apprenticeship 
under their benign guidance. Mr Bhutto’s answer is that his 
views differ from the objectives of other Opposition parties. 

Oh, for a beakerful of the Pakistani potion that transforms 
teenagers into children and gives them lollipops! Local news¬ 
papers have carried photographs of strapping teenagers 
gathered in the Presidential mansion to receive “children’s 
awards” for “spontaneous acts of courage”, for painting and for 
writing about: How can I be helpful to my country as a 
student? 

The Speaker of Pakistan’s National Assembly and a spare¬ 
time Acting President, Mr Abdul Jabbar Khan, presided over 
the ceremonies and later entertained his child guests and their 
parents to tea. (Pakistan’s definition of children: boys and 
girls 16 years old and under). 

Quotation of the week: “Unfortunately, despite the constitu¬ 
tional provision, English still continues to be our cradle and 
our coffin”—letter in The Pakistan Times. 


23 . 


■ a a 


Lahore, the most gracious of Pakistani cities, has a 
distinctive heartbeat. The treelined boulevards speak of an 
elegance that has been part of Lahore’s history. The old city 
remains undisturbed by the cataclysmic events of the recent past; 
even the ravages of partition have been made good by the same 
squat houses fraised in the jumbled patterns of old days, an 
occasional television antenna introducing a jarring note into an 
otherwise familiar setting. The throbbing Anarkali lives its 
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hectic life with cars having to make furrows through masses 
of strolling window shoppers looking at the brightly-lit wares 
and at other window shoppers, many of them discreetly unveiled 
burqa women. 

The Mall retains much of its old flavour. But the statues 
have gone, most buildings have been rechristened and two 
modern structures have come up on either side of the Assembly 
building—one a new, unimaginative shopping block and the 
other the WAPDA House, an interesting experiment in angular 
architecture. And that esteemed recorder of Lahore's history, 
the Civil and Military Gazette, has been wiped off the face of 
the Mall by houses of commerce. It is dead and gone, although 
an occasional mourner records his tribute in print. But Lahore s 
past still lives through these aberrations; its stately buildings 
be speak its past heritage. And the old cannon still stands guard, 
evoking nostalgia for the past. 

There is an air of enterprise and animation about Lahore. 
People are proud of belonging to it, and even as the city has 
spread out horizontally into new suburbs, the nouveaux riches, 
who have built castles in Gulberg, are spoken of in disparaging 
tones. The prosperity bulge is apparent in the shiny new cars 
that clog the roads, in the expensive spending habits of a hospit¬ 
able people, in the new gadgets many Pakistani homes contain. 
The droning proceedings of the West Pakistan Provincial 
Assembly have little of the proverbial cut and thrust of the old 
days, but many of the rich are happy, they have never had it so 
good. 

Lahore preens itself as the cultural capital of West 
Pakistan in many and fancied feathers. The city wears its 
mantle of cultural leadership self-consciously. It is required of 
the cultivated man to be something of a poet. Bureaucrats 
open their office drawers to produce books of poetry, their own 
handiwork, and recite Urdu couplets for their visitor’s edifica¬ 
tion at the slightest encouragement. Some officials arrange 
soirees at opulent hotels to inaugurate their literary masterpieces, 
thoughtfully dedicated to their wives. 

Poets and writers there are many, even outside the orbit of 
officialdom. That Lahore has not produced any front-ranker 
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in literature is beside the point, it is the attitude to the muse that 
matters. Literary seminars are held periodically to eulogize 
living writers; participants often include the subject of the dis¬ 
cussion attempting an assessment of himself in glowing terms 
prefaced by suitable expressions of modesty. Given the proli¬ 
feration of budding poets in the city, the critics have come into 
their own. They are the arbiters of writers’ destinies and 
reputations. They fight literary battles in style, throwing down 
challenges at all and sundry. 

The most fascinating of the critics are the armchair 
Marxists who explain the subcontinent’s partition in terms of 
its being a revolt against the Indian capitalist class; they believe 
peace between India and Pakistan will come only when socialism 
has triumphed over Indian capitalism. Having armed them¬ 
selves with this comforting theory, they can devote their un¬ 
divided attention to the literary scene. “They don’t want to 
belong”, they say of Pakistan’s new generation of writers. “They 
run away from problems. They are subjective.” 

Lahore being in the heartland of Punjab, it is inevitable 
that language should excite much heat and controversy. Debates 
rage over the place of Urdu and Punjabi in people’s lives. Critics 
chafe at the bind of having to write in Urdu to gain acceptance. 
They say the Punjabi language’s worst enemies have been 
Punjabis themselves, who have affected Urdu speech and have 
looked upon it, rather than their mother-tongue, as the cultivated 
language. The publishers present another hurdle; they have a 
vested interest in Urdu, and many poets have perforce to write 
in Urdu to get into print. 

But the winds of change are blowing the cobwebs away. 
There is a new pride in the Punjabi language, there are protesta¬ 
tions about its emotional and intellectual wealth. More work is 
being done in Punjabi; there is a desire to find new roots. 
Punjabi poets are going back to the mystics for inspiration. 
And the Marxists among critics draw comfort from the fact that 
the people, if not the well-to-do class, desire to read their literature 

in Punjabi. . 

In the cultural milieu, Lahore’s fledgeling film industry has 
become a constant fixture. Whatever theatre there is, is con- 
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fined to Urdu or Punjabi adaptations of plays by the European 
masters, old and new. Immune from competition from Indian 
films, Lahore’s producers are turning out pale imitations ol 
the Bombay pot-boiler, with incidental local variations. The 
consuming subject of debate is the evil of the plagiarised film. 
Ingenious methods of smuggling Indian film scripts are employed 
and the going price of a shooting script of a successful Indian 
film is Rs 26,000. Officials draw comfort from the fact that 
recent plagiarised films have failed to make the grade in Pakistan. 

Film producers and writers are, at any rate, an essential 
part of the cult of Lahore’s coffee and tea houses, the latter 
having supplanted the former in attracting the literary ciowd. 
Over endless cups of tea, the protagonists of Lahore’s literary 
tradition gather together to read the newspapers, debate the great 
issues of the day and adjourn to the next restaurant. The 
uninitiated is inclined to drink too much tea and to take the 
discussion altogether too seriously. 

Not all subscribe to the cult of the serious debate. The 
dilettante crowd wears avant garde clothes and haircuts, the 
girls sporting multi-coloured chooridars and mini-kurtas, 
patronizes expensive coffee bars and spends much time dream¬ 
ing of European trips, for vacation or study. Between the girls 
in chooridars and the bttrqa women who proliferate in the streets 
of Lahore lies the chasm of centuries. But the burqas are often 
briefer and more adaptable, and often reveal their wearers’ desire 
to keep up with the times, after a fashion. 

Lahore emphasizes youth. The traditional seat of learn¬ 
ing is bursting at its seams in its efforts to accommodate the flood 
of new entrants. Perhaps the most grievous blow to the tradi¬ 
tions of Lahore is the building of a new insulated university 
campus beyond the suburb of Gulberg. The flavour given by 
the intermingling of students with the life of the city will dis¬ 
appear as more faculties are moved to the new oasis of learning. 

Quotation of the week: “By and large, China shares our good 
foreign policy’’—Mr Ahmad Saeed Kirmani, West Pakistan’s 
Minister for Information and Finance. 
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Building a new capital adds a new dimension to a 
State or a country, and Islamabad, President Ayub Khan’s 
dream now coming true, signifies the changing face of Pakistan 
today. It symbolizes the President’s endeavour to take his 
country into the future, the pulls of religion and tradition, and 
the voices of dissent in the background questioning new plans. 

Winning acceptance for the Islamabad project was a 
considerable achievement. The succession of Governments 
which saw office till September 1958 toyed with various schemes 
while Karachi continued to sprawl as the interim capital. It 
was left to President Ayub, after he came to power, to appoint a 
commission to study the question; the commission came up with 
the Islamabad idea and the Government promptly accepted its 
recommendations less than a year after President Ayub assumed 
power. In October, 1961, a year after the Greek town planner, 
Dr C. A. Doxiadis, had prepared the master plan, work began 
on the Islamabad project. 

The doubters were still unconvinced. There was opposi¬ 
tion to the project, in spite of the Government’s decision to 
evolve Dacca into a “second capital area’’. The late Mr H. S. 
Suhrawardy thundered that President Ayub was moving the 
capital in trainloads, but he would return it to Karachi in plane¬ 
loads. The campaign for the Presidential election in 1965 cast 
further doubts; the metropolis of Karachi still held its fascination 
for many. It was only after President Ayub’s re-election that 
the doubters were convinced. There was a spurt of interest 
among private builders, a sure indication of its acceptance—and 
Islamabad has never looked back since. 

The new capital is about 12 miles from Rawalpindi and its 
setting—the backdrop is of the low range of Margalla hills rising 
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to 5,000 ft.—is spectacular and reminiscent of Chandigarh. 
(The salubrious Murree hills are a mere 35 miles from 
Islamabad.) The capital site is spread over 350 square miles of 
terraced land between 1,700 ft. and 2,000 ft. high. 

More than five years after the first sod was turned in 
Islamabad, the capital is sprouting to life; its present popula¬ 
tion totals 50,000. From the look-out point ift Shakarparian 
Hills, the prospect today is of a vast undulating countryside 
dotted with symmetrical rows of low houses. The impression is 
of space and of horizontal development rather than vertical 
architecture. 

Development has so far been concentrated in three 
residential sectors to house Government employees, while two 
other sectors for private plots are being developed. Other 
landmarks have gone up: the main post office, eight huge 
Secretariat blocks, a hostel for members of the National Assembly 
now transmuted into a hotel, a Government hostel. Twelve 
schools and a college have been built, four mosques, a bus station, 
a cinema hall (whose machinery was the victim of the Tndo- 
Pakistani conflict of 1965). Gas is on tap. 

Islamabad officials reel off statistics with amazing rapidity: 
over 6,000 houses of different categories built, 110 miles 
of highways and roads laid, over 100 bridges of different 
grades constructed (one over 1,500 ft. long), about 1.2 million 
plants planted. Endless rows of red and yellow earth-moving 
machinery stacked along the main highway give some im¬ 
pression of the scope of activity at Islamabad, which has already 
used up Rs 40 crores (Pakistani money). The project’s comple¬ 
tion will require another Rs 50 crores. 

Each residential sector, 1.25 square miles in area, is built 
in concentric circles. First there is the basic unit of 10 to 25 
houses; three to five basic units have a children's playground 
to form Community Class II. Two Class II communities bet¬ 
ween them share a small market, an elementary school, a mosque 
and a square (Community III). Four such communities make 
the grade IV with its own community centre with a bigger array 
of shops, a secondary school and other amenities. Each sector 
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has these four grades which together are fed by the main civic 
centre (Community V), in turn connected with the city centre. 

Inevitably, in a Government city, the pattern of gradations 
and classes is preserved, if not reinforced. The lowest cate¬ 
gory (A), for employees earning salaries of up to Rs 125 
a month, is provided with two rooms, a kitchen, a verandah, a 
bathroom and a WC. At the other end of the scale are houses 
(still to be constructed) for those earning over Rs 3,000. They 
will consist of three bedrooms and a guest room, four bath¬ 
rooms, a drawing and a dining room and a study, besides other 
amenities. 

I visited a C category house for the Rs 251-Rs 375 income 
group. Children were playing a ball game in the lane that 
separated two rows of houses. Some quarters proudly dis¬ 
played name plates complete with academic qualifications, one 
boasted a call bell. A clerk reading for the intermediate exami¬ 
nation invited me in. His quarters consisted of thiee small 
rooms facing a kitchen, a bathroom and WC. A verandah in 
the rear was littered with a broken chair and odds and en s. 
His main complaint was that there was no privacy for purdah 
ladies if there was a visitor in the house; also, the bathroom 
was so small that bathing became an acrobatic exercise. Other¬ 
wise, he seemed happy. 

The houses are rather conventional m style, and the untur- 
bished grey brick employed gives an unnecessary impression ol 
bleakness. It was not the endeavour of the planners to change 
the social habits of the people; the accent was on improving 
their standard of living. Indeed, particularly for the lowest 
category of employees, the change from their shacks to piicca 
brick quarters, which cost them very little in rent, is nothing short 


of revolutionary. , . 

Unlike at Chandigarh, where the responsibly for design¬ 
ing the major buildings was given to one architect, a different 
approach has been adopted in Islamabad. Here the designing 
of the landmarks has been distributed among a number ol 
foreign architects and Pakistani architects have been asked to 
design residential quarters and smaller projects. It is hoped that 
this method will impart vigour and variety to the new capital 
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without destroying its essential unity. How far this experiment 
will succeed remains to be seen. 

Among the major buildings completed so far, the two most 
striking and successful are the Secretariat blocks designed by 
the Ponti-Foenaroli and Rosselli group of Milan and the Govern¬ 
ment hostel designed by a Colombo Plan British architect, 
Brigden. The Secretariat buildings, in chaste white, form two 
groups in an L-shaped pattern; their functional, hence vertical, 
aspect is mellowed by the designers’ almost romantic concept of 
architecture. Gio Ponti had greater freedom in introducing his 
mellow romanticism in designing Pakistan House, now the 
Shaharzad hotel. Effective use has been made of Peshawar 
marble and Quetta onyx in the interior. 

Vastly different in style is the Government Hostel 
nearby. Brigden’s inspiration came from Fatehpur Sikri and 
Taxila. Clever use is made of grills and trellis work (in brick 
tile masonry); Brigden has used an arched double roof to insulate 
the building from heat. An attractive Moghul garden is laid out 
in the inner courtyard. 

Brigden’s experiment emphasizes the dilemma facing the 
builders of Islamabad. As the new capital’s name suggests, the 
Islamic in architecture is sought to be emphasized, and the 
overnment’s directive is to plan buildings not merely Islamic 
in character but also representative of Pakistan. But there is 
some po^fiision about what constitutes truly Islamic character. 

fradUiot a ,rj C arCh,ttCt r lM ? had a break of »"» 200 years, are 

ia Z T merely . to be repeated in spite of the evolution 

w _ h 5 f0I . mS and matenals > ar § ue architects. “Should 

forms of M r W,th the past instead devolving new 

°rms of Muslim architecture?’’, they ask. 

Pattf - de n ate “ heaUhy for thc impact il l«ve on 
akistani architecture m the years to come; indeed, the winds of 

cKa^e mtrodueer, b y tte Islamabad project should 
cadre ot modern architecture to banish the mundane and stulti¬ 
fied in homes and offices of the future. Meanwhile, local archi¬ 
tects associated with the project fret over the limited freedom 
they have been given in designing their capital’s buildings; 
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frequent changes in the top hierarchy of the Capital Develop¬ 
ment Authority with a consequent changing accent on designs is 
another of their complaints. This is in fact the familiar conflict 
between the artist and the administrator. 

The administrators have been busy ironing out the kinks 
that develop in a project of this size. Islamabad’s scope has 
been phased out to conform to the country’s resources (the Indo- 
Pakistani conflict of 1965 inevitably slowed down progress some¬ 
what). But both the Government and those in charge of execut¬ 
ing the plans are determined that the new capital should come to 
fruition in the shortest possible time. 

A number of Central Ministries are already functioning in 
Islamabad; others are spread over Rawalpindi. The Cabinet 
recently had its first formal meeting in Islamabad. The foreign 
missions are under notice to move out of Karachi before the end 
of the year; some have begun functioning in the new capital, 
others are operating from Rawalpindi. However, more than 
half of the foreign missions in Pakistan are still based in Karachi. 
Only the French Embassy has actually begun work on its perma¬ 
nent residence in the new diplomatic enclave. 

Indeed, Islamabad does not enjoy a high popularity rating 
among diplomatists—for two reasons. Most are loath to leave 
the life of a metropolis for what is essentially a developing 
village. Besides, the cost of living, particularly in housing, 
is appreciably higher in Islamabad than in Karachi. Those 
who have made the jump complain about the fittings of their 
homes (landlords in Pakistan, as elsewhere in the world are not 
averse to making quick money) and lack of amenities. Islamabad s 
solitary cinema hall has yet to open its doors and that essential 
ingredient of modern social life, soda water, is often not available 
in the new capital. 

These are the difficulties of pioneers, and as more people 
move into the new capital, the amenities will grow as also the 
area’s social life. Work is to be started soon on building the 
President’s House. No other single major project has become 
so deeply associated with the person of President Ayub. He 
makes no secret of his emotional attachment to it. “Islamabad 
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has been my dream always; and it is not a dream which is un¬ 
realistic and unwanted”, he says. 


25 . 


■ ■ ■ 


“INSHALLAH”, SAID a PAKISTANI INVOLVED WITH HIS 
country's food problem, “the next crop will be good and we 
hope we’ll wipe o(T our food deficit by 1970.” Pakistan, how¬ 
ever, is not relying on divine forces to solve its food problem, 
although timely rains remain a crucial factor in this country’s 
agricultural production as they are in India and much of the 
developing world. One gets the impression in Rawalpindi, 
the interim capital, that a determined effort is being made to 
achieve the goal of self-sufficiency in foodgrains. 

Next only to Kashmir and the defence problem, food 
looms laige on the Pakistani horizon. The past six months 
have been a worrying time for Pakistanis. In West Pakistan, 
rains did not come till the middle of February, pushing up wheat 
prices to Rs 40 a maund and more. Richer farmers used the 
scarcity to hoard foodgrains and smuggling of grain—to India, it 
is maintained continued. (The thrashing of wheat and other 
crops has been prohibited within 200 yards of file Indo-Pakistan 
border belt in Lahore district.) 

Yields from the barani area were very limited although the 
delayed rains benefited the irrigated areas. There were scarcities 
and protests; storm signals began registering on the political 
barometer, in West Pakistan as well as in the Eastern Wing. 

Ironically, East Pakistan faced the obverse problem of cyclones 
and floods. The Central Government’s attempt to meet shortages 
by popularizing maize led to protest, and Opposition spokesmen 
played up the scarcity of rice, the beloved cereal of the Bengali. 
East Pakistanis are taking to wheat in limited quantities (some 
six to seven lakh tons of wheat are supplied to the Eastern 
Wing every year), but the prejudice against maize persists. 

To meet immediate needs (the country’s deficit during 
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the current financial year is placed at 22.5 lakh tons of wheat 
and 4.5 lakh tons of rice), Pakistan resorted to the expediency 
ol imported food shipments which will be carried over into the 
next year. The import bills amount to Rs 100 crore, a quarter 
of which has to be paid in cash. The country’s planners sat up 
and took notice; this annual drain on Pakistan’s foreign exchange 
resources had to be stopped. The only way to stop it, it was 
felt, was to reorient the Plan’s priorities. 

This has now been accomplished; the third Five Year 
Plan's emphasis has been shifted to agriculture and industries 
that will benefit agriculture. It is maintained by officials that 
if one takes into account the allocations for agriculture, water, 
20 per cent of the power sector’s plans and the rural works 
programme, around 41 per cent will be spent in the next three 
years on improving agriculture in the Plan’s revised strategy. 

Pakistan gave up controls over foodgrains in 1960. 
There are few controls today over the prices and movement of 
grains. Although a floor price of Rs 17 per maund has been 
fixed for wheat, the Government has resisted suggestions 
for large-scale procurement to give free play to the economic 
forces. In fact, officials would like the wheat price to prevail 
at between Rs 18 and Rs 20 a maund, the prevalent price today 
in the producing areas; in other parts, wheat sells at up to 
Rs 26 a maund. In the bigger towns, however, wheat is sold to 
mills out of the Government’s imported stocks and wheat flour 
sells at Rs 18.75 a maund. 

But the essential ingredient in Pakistan's food strategy 
is its accent on increasing productivity. There has been no 
significant increase in the country’s productivity for decades; 
increased yields are related to increased acreage. The Govern¬ 
ment has, therefore, been giving fairly substantial subsidies for 
water and plant protection services and for fertilizers and seeds. 

It is only recently that a development tax has been introduced for 
new irrigation facilities (the farmers grumbled but paid up) and 
the 50 per cent subsidy on fertilizers has now been reduced to 
35 per cent. Seeds are subsidized up to 25 per cent of their price 
and plant protection services, although still inadequate, are 
provided free. Air spraying of crops has proved very popular 
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with farmers, and the Government hopes to increase its fleet of 
15 planes to 40, to be divided equally between the two wings. 

Great hopes are pinned on a new Mexican seed called 
Mexi-Pak, which has proved most successful in Pakistani condi¬ 
tions. In President Ayub's farm, 35 miles from Rawalpindi, 
for instance, this seed has yielded a fantastic 78 maunds ol 
wheat per acre. Experts do not expect such yields elsewhere, and 
are hoping for an average yield of one ton per acre against the 
present one ton yield from 21 acres from conventional seed. 

The Central Food Minister, Mr A.H.M.S. Doha, returned 
recently from Mexico after purchasing some 40,000 tons of Mexi- 
Pak seed for the rabi sowing. This is not a cross strain, as its 
name would suggest, although new strains are being developed 
at the Agricultural University at Lyallpur for future use. But 
among the Mexican varieties tried, Mexi-Pak has proved the 
best. It is planned to plant two million acres with Mexi-Pak in 
the next sowing season; the seed is to be sold to farmers at 
Rs 30 per maund. 

The Mexi-Pak will require adequate fertilizers and irriga¬ 
tion; the barani area will not prove feasible since increased 
use of fertilizers requires more water: five to six waterings 
against three to four otherwise. Consumption of fertilizers 
(ammonium sulphate) in West Pakistan has gone up from 500,000 
tons in 1965 to one million tons in 1966-67 and the target for next 
year is 1.3 million tons, a million of which will have to be im¬ 
ported. New fertilizer plants are still to be built. In the irriga¬ 
tion field, besides the Indus replacement works, great reliance is 
being placed on tubewells; the third Plan’s target of 40,000 tube- 
wells is as big as the number installed in the second Plan. 

West Pakistan’s food problem is more intractable than the 
Eastern Wing's. The former’s annual requirement is placed at 
62 lakh tons of wheat against an expected production of 42 lakhs 
during the current financial year. East Pakistan’s average annual 
production of rice is 103 lakh tons; the West produces 13 lakh 
tons of rice, half of which is the superior variety. The gap of 
five lakh tons is to be made good through shipments from the 
Western Wing and imports. In fact, much of the superior variety 
of rice is exported bj Pakistan for two good reasons: it fetches a 
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good world price and the coarser variety is more popular in 
East Pakistan. 

East Pakistan s rice production target Tor next year is 109 
lakh tons, six lakh tons more than its average. Food experts are 
confident that this gap can be bridged, taking into account the 
wheat imports. The Government is also persevering with its 
efforts to encourage maize consumption, in spite of the opposition 
it has met so far. At the recent Governors’ conference in Rawal¬ 
pindi, President Ayub made a pointed reference to the fact that 
the world’s food supply made it imperative to reorient the 
people’s dietary habits. 

The strategy for increasing East Pakistan’s rice production 
is similar to the Western Wing’s. Here the catalytic agent 
is the miracle Irri rice from the Philippines which, it is hoped, 
will yield a bumper rice harvest by increasing productivity. 

A pre-requisite of success in Pakistan’s new agriculture 
strategy is the streamlining of institutional arrangements. Lack 
of credit is recognized by Pakistani experts as the single biggest 
hurdle. Although efforts are being made to co-ordinate the 
activities of credit-giving agencies, much remains to be done. 
Credit is given to farmers through co-operative societies, agri¬ 
culture development banks and the old system of taccavi loans. 

The co-operative movement in Pakistan remains weak 
although it is recognized that co-operatives, to be effective, must 
be multi-purpose societies which should undertake the marketing 
of produce beside giving credit. Taccavi loans continue to be 
beset by the built-in corruption found in the sub-continent. 
The Mexi-Pak seed has so far been bought by the well-to-do 
farmer who has obtained average yields of 40 to 50 maunds of 
wheat per acre. It will be necessary to bring the poorer farmer 
in the net to achieve the new targets, a problem which boils down 
to the efficient supply of credit. 

Pakistan today produces four times the number of 
agricultural graduates of what it did in 1947. The LyaJIpur 
college has been transformed into a university; an agricultural 
university has been established in the Eastern Wing and agri¬ 
culture colleges have been set up in Hyderabad, Sind and in 
Peshawar. Agriculture extension workers have been placed at the 
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telisil level in West Pakistan and in thana units in the Eastern 
Wing. Agricultural policy committees in the two wings, presided 
over by their respective Governors, set down targets for food- 
grain production. 

The food crisis has doubtless given an impetus to tood 
production in Pakistan. Will the new strategy and the miracle 
seeds succeed in making the country self-sufficient by 1970? 
Officials will be happy if they can get within reasonable distance 
of their proclaimed goal. Pakistan’s determined efforts deserve 
success, even though the longer-term problem of food will take 
more time, labour and money to be resolved. 


26 
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What is the Pakistani consensus on Rawalpindi's 
foreign policy? Although the Pakistani Foreign Minister's 
definition of his country’s foreign policy as “pragmatic and 
patriotic, progressive and practical” did not particularly enhance 
one’s understanding of it, the week-long Budget debate in the 
National Assembly gave many significant pointers to the assump¬ 
tions and feelings on which this policy is based. 

There were differences within the ruling Muslim League 
and among the microscopic Opposition ranks on the limits and 
orientation of foreign policy. But there was striking unanimity 
on the balance of forces in the world today. Pakistanis are, by 
and large, quite clear in their minds about the good boys and 
bad boys in the world. 

Perhaps the most striking aspect of the long debate, 
repetitious at times, was the impact made upon members by 
the West Asian war. This served to accentuate a widespread 
feeling that Pakistan was living in a lonely, hostile world and 
could not rely upon any of the big Powers for support; even 
China’s friendship was doubted by a minority. 

India loomed large as the bad boy for Pakistan. Criticism 
of India assumed many forms and shapes, but one of the 
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underlying feelings expressed was ihe contention that India had 
not accepted the existence of Pakistan—a strange assumption 20 
years after independence! It was also readily assumed that Pakis¬ 
tan must count with a hostile India for the foreseeable future. 

That opinions differed sharply on how to cope with this 
problem was clear from the reaction to Pakistan’s token defence 
cut of Rs 7 crores. Some members of the ruling party took 
shelter behind the official line—it was a gesture to India and 
proof of Pakistan’s peace-loving nature. But many more bluntly 
opposed the cut, believing as they did that in the world of today 
might was right, and it would be dangerous to tamper with the 
country’s defence potential. 

Opposition members were clearly at an advantage in 
analyzing the Government’s motives for making the gesture. 
They made no secret of their belief that it was aimed at 
Washington to obtain US economic assistance. Some members 
doubted the genuineness of the reduction in defence spending 
(gifts of military hardware from foreign sources are, of course, 
not included, nor other development activities of military 
significance). 

But it is an indication of the political climate in Pakistan 
today that even the few Opposition members who pleaded for 
genuine efforts to make up with India stopped short of express¬ 
ing the view that India might also be interested in peace with 
Pakistan. The Indo-Pakistani conflict of 1965, repeatedly evoked 
during the debate, has left a scar on the Pakistani consciousness. 
It must, however, be recorded that one Opposition member, Dr 
Aleem al-Razee of Mymensingh, almost came to grips with the 
issue. He charged the Government with using the Indo- 
Pakistan dispute as a political lever. 

Again, the reaction—or rather the absence of it—to 
Mr Morarji Desai’s announcement of a cut in India’s defence 
expenditure was a pointer to Pakistani attitudes. It was lelt to 
a backbencher to welcome the Indian move before Mr Sharifuddin 
Pirzada, the Foreign Minister, laid down the official line nearly 
48 hours later: the cut did not represent a reduction in India’s 
defence spending. 

Most members saw India as a mighty war machine equip- 
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ped with nuclear potential (Pakistanis refuse to believe that 
India is not making the atom bomb). This defence build-up, 
Pakistanis feel, is aimed at them, and they point to 1965 as proof 
of Indian intentions. 

Stemming from the fear of living in a big, bad world 
was East Pakistani members’ repeated demand for “defence 
self-sufficiency” for their wing. Member after member pleaded 
for the installation of ordinance factories and the opening of 
military colleges in East Pakistan, and one declared, addressing 
himself to West Pakistanis: “If we exist in East Pakistan, you 
exist.” A member of the ruling party, Mr Abdul Matin of 
Pabna, suggested that while the RCD link with Iran and Turkey 
served West Pakistan’s foreign policy interest, South-East Asia 
should be cultivated to safeguard East Pakistan’s. 

It was clear during the debate that for East Pakistanis, the 
Farakka Barrage issue was beginning to evoke intense feelings, 
almost on a level with West Pakistanis’ feelings on the Kashmir 
problem. There were urgent demands that this issue be settled 
expeditiously or alternate arrangements made to save East 
Pakistan from becoming a wasteland. In spite of the poetic 
licence used by East Pakistanis to describe the consequences the 
barrage would have on their wing, it was impossible to miss 
the intensity of their feelings, which were exacerbated by Rawal¬ 
pindi’s decision to postpone the project for an atomic power 
plant at Rooppur. 

Although no third country could compete with India in the 
attention it received in the National Assembly, condemnation 
of the US was widespread. There was, first of all, the feeling 
voiced by many that Pakistan had been let down by Washington * 
because it had not come out on its side in the Indo-Pakistani 
conflict of 1965. (There was, however, surprisingly little comment 
on the stoppage of arms aid to India and Pakistan, announced 
last April.) 

In the new political climate of Pakistan, where it is 
fashionable to flaunt radical ideas in the foreign policy field, 
members seemed to nurse the grievance that their country’s 
military links with the US were responsible for stunting Pakistan’s 
growth and stature in the comity of nations. Besides, it was 
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assumed by many, either with understanding or with pique, that 
the US was more interested in India, and it, would neglect or 
sacrifice Pakistan's interests if necessary. This view was ex¬ 
pressed piquantly by Mr Hasan A. Shaikh, an active and capable 
member of the Opposition benches: “The US have no need for 
the small fish once they have captured the big fish”. 

The anti-American posture received fillip from the Pakistani 
belief that the US and Britain had intervened in the Arab- 
Israeli war on the latter’s behalf. (A number of denials 
made by Washington and London and by the British High 
Commissioner in Rawalpindi have failed to dislodge this belief.) 
Opposition spokesmen utilized the opportunity to reiterate their 
demand that Pakistan leave CENTO and SEATO. It is a 
measure of the popular backing this demand enjoys that Mr 
Pirzada was constrained to assure the house that Pakistan would 
do so the moment it felt its national interests were suffering. At 
the same time, he pointed out that the pacts had not stood in the 
way of Pakistan’s friendship with China and the Soviet Union. 

Russian prestige has suffered in Pakistan because of the 
feeling, by proxy, that the Soviet Union had let down the Arabs 
in the Arab-Israeli war. This feeling was expressed by several 
members. In view of Pakistan’s relations with China and the 
latter’s attitude towards Soviet leaders, there has often been a 
tinge of suspicion in Pakistani minds about Moscow’s policies. 
But members seemed, by and large, aware of the fact that their 
Government was sedulously cultivating better relations with the 
Soviet Union and a member of the ruling party felt impelled to 
remark: “Russia also has come to our side”. 

Pakistan’s friendship with China, Chaudhury Muhammad 
Iqbal of the Muslim League said, was “very precious”. Besides 
the ideological support for China voiced by the Opposition 
(“a nation of opium-eaters has become most industiious , 
according to the Deputy Leader of the Opposition), China has 
made a considerable impact on Pakistan. Members thanked 
China for supporting Pakistan in the Indo-Pakistan conflict of 
1965. And on down-to-earth members like Rana Ghulam 
Sabir Khan of Montgomery, the industrial progress of China has 
made a big impression, as. he himself acknowledged. But the 
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Arab-Tsraeli war seemed to have somewhat muted Pakistanis’ 
enthusiasm for eternal friendship with Peking. A member of the 
ruling party, Mr Nabi Bakhsh Zchri, said: “The Chinese 
must give us proof that they are our friends”. 

The West Asian war served to highlight the devout wish of 
Pakistanis for the unity of the Muslim world. Arab reverses were 
intensely felt, and gave birth to the idea that an Arab West 
Asia needed the support of a non-Arab but Muslim Pakistan to 
face the difficulties ahead. Some members said, somewhat 
self-consciously, that Pakistan, as the world’s biggest Muslim 
country, should assume the Muslim world’s leadership. 
Mr Wahiduzzaman of the ruling party suggested that President 
Ayub call a summit meeting of Muslim countries after consult¬ 
ing Tran and Turkey, Pakistan’s RCD allies. 

It is doubtful whether Mr Sharifuddin Pirzada’s efforts at 
explaining the tenets of his country’s foreign policy clarified 
many issues for members. A lady member, Begum G. A. Khan, 
it is true, had earlier appealed for support for President Ayub 
in his difficult policy of friendship with all the big Powers. Mr 
Mukhlesuzzaman Khan of the Opposition described Pakistan’s 
foreign policy as a riddle. He was taken to task by Mr Pirzada, 
who said the suggestion was ridiculous and “an injustice to those 
who have stood by us in the hour of our need and trial”. 

No doubt, most members would have felt happier with 
a more forthright official declaration of friendship for the good 
boys and condemnation of the bad. But many in the ruling 
party contented themselves with the belief that President Ayub’s 
prestige in the world was high. A Muslim League member 
quoted with approval an Egyptian paper which had compared 
the Pakistani President to Nehru and Napoleon. 


If resilience represents the basic strength of a 
country s economy, Pakistan can take credit for its economic 
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performance. In spite of the continuing impact of the Indo- 
Pakistani conflict of 1965, two years of drought and floods and 
a serious power shortage, Pakistan is well poised to weather 
the storm. 

A set of documents on the economy and the Budget for 
1967-68 presented to the National Assembly on June 10 and the 
debate on it provide a useful base for evaluating the country’s 
performance. The main features of Mr N. M. Uquaili’s maiden 
Budget were oriented to encourage savings, investment, produc¬ 
tion and exports. No fresh direct tax was proposed; a develop¬ 
ment programme of Rs 570 crorc was outlined in the public 
sector (Rs 272 crore of it to be financed with foreign assistance) 
and of Rs 430 crores in the private sector. 

The Finance Minister was able to announce with a 
measure of pride that the present financial year (ending in June) 
is expected to end without any deficit financing although the 
Budget for next year provides for a rise of Rs 32 crore in perma¬ 
nent debt. The Budget has set its sights on a GNP rise of about 
7 per cent, an agriculture growth rate of 6 per cent and that 
for industry by 16 per cent. 

Pakistan’s gross national product is expected to rise by 
5.2 per cent during the present financial year, compared with 
4.6 per cent during the preceding year. The total plan investment 
is estimated to increase by 24 per cent to Rs 809 crore by the 
end of June 1967. The manufacturing index will stand at 233 
(at 1959-60 base), an increase of 9 per cent in the first two years 
of the third plan, as against the plan target of 9 per cent a year. 
The per capita income stands at Rs 381, compared to Rs 372 
last year, an increase of 2.5 per cent. 

On the debit side, the rate of growth in agriculture showed 
a small increase of 3.1 per cent. Money supply rose sharply 
by Rs 104 crore and stood at Rs 1,089 crore and bank credit at 
Rs' 846 crore at the end of December last year. A number of 
selective credit control measures taken last January brought 
down the money supply level to Rs 1,028 crore by the middle of 
May 1967. But the Rs 200 crore rise in bank credit in a year 
has shown no sign of falling. Nor has the sagging stock market 
proved particularly responsive to remedial measures. 
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Prices, and consequently the cost of living, have increased 
perceptibly. The peak was reached in February, 1967 when the 
cost of living index stood at 168 (1948-49 base). This has fallen 
to 162 in June. Last March the index price for wheat (at 1959- 
60 base) was 201.84, for rice 137.40 and for oilseeds 175.52. 
Wheat sold at Rs 36.25 a maund at Lyallpur and rice at Rs 40 
a maund at Chittagong. - 

This balance sheet of Pakistan’s economy underlines the 
difficulties faced by the country and the determined efforts 
made to overcome them. First, there were the economic conse¬ 
quences of the Indo-Pakistani conflict: the initial stoppage of 
US arms and economic assistance and of sorely needed raw 
materials for Pakistan's industries; the diversion of money, 
obtained through heavy taxation, to buying military hardware. 
Then, for the second year in succession, rains failed in West 
Pakistan and floods and tidal bores hit East Pakistan with 
ferocity. 

Pakistan’s planners sought to cope with these two 
problems by introducing a variety of measures, the most im¬ 
portant of which was to scale down the third plan. The plan 
was revised last March to emphasize agriculture and sectors 
which directly benefit it. Although the overall size of the plan 
was left untouched at Rs 5,200 crore, many long-gestation plans 
were postponed and projects transferred from the public to the 
private sector. Pakistan’s cash imports of food this year have 
been the largest in its history and the expenditure involved, 
Rs 100 crore, was an incentive for renewed efforts to develop 
agriculture. 

In the industrial field, the emphasis has shifted to consolida¬ 
ting the existing units, based on fuller utilization of installed 
capacity coupled with selective expansion of export-oriented and 
agriculture-based industries. Expansion of defence industries is 
also proceeding apace. Increased use of indigenous raw materials 
is being emphasized. Efforts have been made, with conspicuous 
success, to enlarge exports. 

This has been done chiefly through the bonus voucher 
scheme although other benefits, including liberalization of rules, 
have been employed. Exporters are entitled to a percentage 
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of their earnings in foreign exchange in the form of vouchers, 
most of which can be sold on the open market and fetch high 
prices. These vouchers enable buyers to import a variety of 
otherwise prohibited goods, from luxury cars to refrigerators, 
and charge bonus prices for them. The scheme is, in effect, 
selective devaluation of the rupee and the attractions of the 
double profit motive are obvious, with the end consumer having 
to pay heavily for his imported luxuries and some necessities. 
The bonus scheme accounts for almost half of Pakistan’s total 


exports. 

Prices and inflationary tendencies are causing concern. Since 
food items are a basic cause of high prices, the improved 
yields from new miracle seeds and the new emphasis on agri¬ 
culture are being relied on to bring down prices. Besides, the 
import of consumer goods has recently been liberalized to satisfy 
some of the demand created by excess money. One of the 
reasons for not introducing new taxes in the Budget was to help 
h<pld the price line. The other reasons were: heavy taxes levied 
during the last two years, the continuing defence levy, continu¬ 
ance of a 10 per cent refundable surcharge on income-tax and 
a new pre-Budget Price Equalization Act through which the 
Government mops up the price differential between similar 
varieties of goods imported from different sources. 

New measures have been introduced to tighten ere it 
and keep money supply in check. Besides, new incentives for 
savings, coupled with incentives for dividend-declaring firms, 
are meant to restrain domestic demand and improve the tone 

of the stock exchange. , • 

Pakistan will start the third year of the third plan 1 
July with the assurance of $320 million aid pledges from the 
consortium countries. An estimated $185 milhon have still to 
be pledged, mainly by the US and from US sources^ Alt g 
Pakistan’s hope of receiving $650 miflion wifi fafi sho t by ^15 
million if all present expectations are fu filled, th s w,u be an 
improvement upon last year’s consortium assrstance ($400 
million). The shortfall in foreign aid in the first two years of he 
third plan is estimated at 36 per cent although part of it to the 
tune of $248 million) was made good from Communist count . 
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Pakistan's growing community of economic experts enjoys 
an enviable freedom in devising remedies for economic ills 
free from doctrinaire considerations. They do not have to 
conform to slogans of a socialistic pattern of society; the ideal of 
an Islamic Socialist Republic, never precisely defined in economic 
terms, gives them complete freedom of action. 

Admittedly, the objective is ultimately the welfare of the 
ordinary man. but the pace at which his lot is to be improved 
has been made subservient to fast industrial and economic 
progress. In the dilemma facing all developing countries of 
balancing the speed of progress with spreading the fruits of 
relative prosperity, Pakistan has chosen the first course, with 
the assurance that the authority of the President will see it 
through. 

How long this situation will last is a debatable point. 
Food riots in Pabna and extreme shortages and spiralling prices 
of foodgrains a few months ago would seem to indicate that 
economists might not be able to plan purely on laws of economics 
for all time to come. 

There is, besides, a new impatience with waiting for the 
fruits of progress. As was clearly demonstrated by members 
of the ruling party during the Budget debate, the familiar 
phenomenon in developing countries of people’s expectations 
being aroused and remaining largely unsatisfied is becoming 
apparent in Pakistan today. 

This feeling was utilized by the few but vocal Opposition 
members in the National Assembly to assail social inequities. 
They pointed to the highly protected and pampered industries 
of Pakistan, alleging that the country’s economy was controlled 
by 21 banking and insurance families, said to account for 
80 per cent ol the nation’s GNP. In its effort to encourage 
faster industrialization, the new Budget will re-emphasize the 
concentration of wealth in a few hands; the concessions offered 
to the small investors are likely to prove largely ineffective. 

Disparity between the two wings of Pakistan is a limiting 
factor in the country s economic growth. This is a problem 
overlaid with strident political and emotional overtones. An 
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attempt is being made to emphasize development programmes 
in East Pakistan. The larger share in the annual development 
programme (Rs 307 crore out of Rs 570 crore) is being allotted 
to the Eastern Wing, in accordance with President Ayub's 
promise to reduce economic disparity. East Pakistan is to receive 
Rs 1,660 crore as against.&s 1,440 crore for West Pakistan in the 
public sector of the third plan. Pakistan’s first and only steel 
mill, which recently stared test production at Chittagong, was 
allotted to the Eastern Wing to re-emphasize the Centre's concern 


for it. 

Tn spite of the Finance Minister s token cut ol Rs 7 crore 
in Defence spending, the Defence Budget of Rs 218 crore is 
related to the levels of the peak 1965-66 years (Rs 285.50 crore). 
As one Opposition member pointed out during the Budget debate, 
the country can hardly afford to maintain such levels without 
impinging on development programmes. 

The cutting off of US arms aid has meant that Pakistan 
has had to use its own foreign exchange lesources to replenish 
the losses of the war, a process virtually completed before the 
formal announcement of Washington’s decision last April ot a 
permanent ban on arms supplies, except for spare paits an 
specific requests. In an interview with a Pakistani journa is 
recently, President Ayub admitted that the withdrawn o 
defence aid had put a strain on the country (the addihona 
.expenditure, he is quoted to have said, was^not extraordinary) 
but Pakistan still hoped to achieve self-sufficiency in f 

spite of it. ... 

Pakistan has shown that its economy has an envia 
bounce. Its planners and industrialists ave P ro ^ e 
the problems. The success of the country’s efforts m the Md 
of agriculture will depend upon how the gam e 
seed? pays off. The regime's centralism and ' £ 

absence of an effective Opposition are a ^ ‘ ^ 

development They underline the planners abi y 1 
—-*<** 

unthinkable in India, of transferring public sector projects 
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the private sector and giving the private sector an even larger 
slice of the cake than originally envisaged in the third plan. 


28 


M ■ 


“It would shock the public to be told”, wrote an 
irate Pakistani from Sialkot to his newspaper editor recently, 
“that more than 90 per cent among the English lecturers in West 
Pakistan are incapable of writing and speaking basic English 
without frequently offending against its grammar and idiom”. 

Mr Malik M. Zamurrad proved his point. He spelled 
grammar with an ‘e' and spoke of English lecturers when he 
meant lecturers in English, besides confusing elementary English 
with basic English. Bad English is the rule rather than the 
exception in Pakistan. 

Any newspaper or periodical in the English language pro¬ 
vides a crop of example of how English should not be written. 
In one, an “elite dies”. Another declares: “Change is corrod¬ 
ing the fabrication of our society”. A third deplores “semi- 
baked education. These samples are taken from recent issues 
of Pakistan's national newspapers. 

Traffic on the main line”, wrote a newspaper, “was 
restored after railway staff had cleared away the track”. There 
is unintended irony in passages such as: “Wheat flour sells 
here at Rs 30 a maund, that is when you can get it. There 
would appear to be an acute shortage of the commodity”. 
Then, people are advised “not to sit over the laurels” of their 
organization. 

We have it on the authority of Mr Zamurrad that a 
teacher was overheard asking another: “Has you a pen?” Such 
examples can be multiplied manifold, and provide the few (the 
Sialkot reader included) with amusement or food for thought, 
an expression in great vogue in Pakistan today. 
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Further research in this field can be left in the conscientious 
hands of Mr Zamurrad or the Cambridge man in Pakistan’s 
National Assembly, Mr Arif Tftikhar, who found to his chagrin 
that the House library did not possess the standard Oxford 
English dictionary. It seems to have escaped the attention of 
these gentlemen that, common as bad English is in Pakistan, 
their countrymen are evolving a new kind of English. 

Pakistani English has its special flavour and ring and 
deserves recognition as a distinct brand of English. After three 
months’ research, I can delineate certain basic characteristics of 
the language. First, Pakistani English has adopted an open 
arms policy towards Americanisms, kept alive by popular 
American weeklies and films, however subversive and pro- 
Israeli their contents may be in Pakistani eyes. 

Thus, Pakistani kids go to movies; children do not see 
films. Sometimes, cops are caught red-handed. Newspaper 
headlines constantly record moots which are slated. There are 
no terrific joints in Rawalpindi, but some in Karachi. Witnesses 
are quizzed by the police. 

This fondness for Americanisms does not stem from any 
secret understanding with the US. Pakistani English is equally 
generous with elevating colloquialisms to the level of respect¬ 
able usage. Mr Gohar Ayub, sometime a captain and now a 
member of the National Assembly, spoke at length during the 
last Budget debate about no-nonsense chaps like himself. 
Hubbies are constantly in trouble in the northern parts of the 
Frontier because they have potted their wives lovers, ju gmg 
by newspaper accounts. Then there are people scrounging favours 
of bigwigs. Commodities are dished out to them; the same 
stuff they received last year. Sometimes, the unlucky ones con 

out; some can make a fast buck. 

Some characteristics of Pakistani English s low signs 
of Indian cultural subversion. There are echoes of Indian 
English in literal translations from vernacular languages, e 
brothers fall out, unfortunately. And Pakistani English, like 1 s 
Indian cousin, has legalized the universal corruption of some 
words. A recent Dawn editorial spoke of the botheration of 
problems. 
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Again, Pakistani English abounds in the use of super¬ 
fluous adjectives. Daring dacoities are committed in broad 
daylight. People are sadly mistaken about the yawning gap 
between the haves and the have-nots. They do not know the 
genuine reason for this chronic problem. 

But Pakistani English is by no means a pale copy of the 
Indian brand. West Pakistanis in particular are an emotional 
and romantic people and have had to adapt King s English to 
their genius. Pakistani prose contains a profusion of poetic 
expressions such as new-born babes, the flower of our youth 
and 14-year-old lads. There are pretty things and young 
things who get into scrapes. Some breathe their last, but never 
die. The use of inane expressions such as “nice places” can be 
forgiven in a people so romantically inclined. 

Another hallmark of Pakistani English is the profusion 
of alliteration. “Your daily manna of sweetly-sweetened 
sweetness”, wrote a Pakistani columnist. Although such efforts 
are not to be sneered at, the Foreign Minister, Mr Sharifuddin 
Pirzada, is universally recognized as the leader in this field. In 
a debate in the National Assembly, he put the columnist in the 
shade by speaking about the “pragmatic, patriotic, progressive 
and practical'’ nature of his country's foreign policy. For 
India, he had a priceless gift of alliteration: “Betrayal in Beru 
Bari, bullets in Belonia, fraud in Farakka, killings in Kashmir 
and sniping at Sialkot”. 

Some cliches Pakistani English has adopted as its very 
own, a mark of its distinctiveness. Pakistanis do not toe the 
line; they follow an independent foreign policy. The country's 
performance during the US Assembly session on the West Asia 
crisis was a feather in its cap. In less than no time Pakistan’s 
exports have jumped up, other countries’ performances paling 
into insignificance. The powers-that-be recognize this. 

No less distinctive is the use of special phrases to denote 
periods of time. The word ‘recently' does not find favour with 
Pakistani scribes. So much more expressive to say that events 
happened the other day—the profusion of “other days'’ in news¬ 
papers’ record of happenings in the districts is impressive. 
Some events, however, occur these days, never now. 
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Discussing modern marriage, a Pakistani newspaper 
wrote the other day: “It (marriage) is being built like fragile 
doll’s houses with prefabricated materials that lay hardly any 
emphasis on durability. The old architectural grandeur is gone.” 
No one can say of Pakistani English that it is not built to last. 

It is a pity that good men like Mr Zamurrad miss the 
grandeur and point of Pakistani English to declare: “If we arc 
avenging ourselves on our former rulers by haphazardly corrupt¬ 
ing their language, then the whole thing merits glee and merri¬ 
ment. And if that indeed be our intention, we could hasten the 
process by exterminating the unpatriotic few who insist per¬ 
versely on upholding the ideas of Fowler and Daniel Jones.” 

Mr Zamurrad is sadly mistaken. Any kid who reads 
newspapers knows that Pakistani English is terrific. Take the 
following description of the effects of flooding in Karachi streets 
from The Pakistan Times: 

“Many a miss had to pull up willingly or unwillingly her skirt 
to go mini ultra-modern. Girls presented sights which could 
never be expected in normal circumstances—wading through the 
waters all drenched, with their grand hairdo’s dishevelled and 
with their fancy chappals in hands.” 



Who is moiiammad ayub khan? in his book, friends 
Not Masters—a Political Autobiography, released in Pakistan 
on August 10, Field-Marshal Ayub tells us little about himself 
and his make-up. 

He is the first-born of his father’s second wife. His 
parental home in Rehana village, 50 miles north of Rawalpindi, 
was presided over by his father, a Risaldar-Major in Hodson’s 
Horse. Although deeply, attached to his mother, his father—a 
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gentle, pious and affectionate man with a vague but strong sense 
of Muslim nationalism—bad the strongest influence on him. 

He went to school on a mule, but his early attempts to 
acquire proficiency in Quran reading led to a fracas with the 
maulvi. He was not a particularly bright student; he cared 
more for outdoor life than for his studies. Later, he went to a 
Sikh school, found his teachers kindly and considerate, except 
for one. 

Next we find young Ayub going to Aligarh University, 
only to be teased by fellow-students for his Urdu pronuncia¬ 
tion—his ancestors belonged to the Tarin tribe which ruled over 
parts of Hazara and Campbellpur districts and fought long battles 
with the Sikhs and the British. Ayub heaved a sigh of relief in 
June 1926 on being selected for Sandhurst because he did not 
have to appear in the B.A. examination. 

The entire period from his childhood till he set sail for 
England is dismissed in the first eight pages of a book of 241 
pages. But we get glimpses of his character and make-up as he 
continues his story. He was reserved and aloof at Sandhurst 
and felt the pangs of belonging to a subject race in the “free air” 
of England. He made no close friends; among the cadets was 
one later to become General Chaudhury (“a good cadet, intelli¬ 
gent and hard-working”). Ayub passed sixtieth in a class of 
123 and was first among the Indian cadets. 

In his early years of Army life, Ayub got good chits 
from his commanding officers. He abhorred the hot and humid 
climate of Bengal during a spell at Barrackpore. In later years, 
we find a trace of imperiousness in him as GOC, East Pakistan, 
and consciousness of his religion on being promoted to be the 
Army Commander-in-Chief, the first Pakistani to hold the job. 

There are strains of intolerance in his refusing to brook 
politicians’ criticism of Army officers. He scarcely conceals 
his contempt for Pakistani politicians. There are elements of 
self-praise and an attempt to justify his subsequent actions. 
Sometimes, there is a flash of candour: his ability to face hard 
things in life, his dislike of being rude or discourteous, his reluc¬ 
tance to take steps against a man in whom he has faith. 

After reaching his present pinnacle, Field-Marshal Ayub 
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confesses to a sense of loneliness. But above all, he wishes to 
present himself as a moderator, rational and patient. He decries 
flamboyance; describes demonstrativeness as being alien to his 
nature. There is a defensive strain in this justification of the 
system of Basic Democracy and in answering arguments on 
East Pakistan’s disparity vis-a-vis West Pakistan. Sometimes, 
he gives vent to a feeling of hurt pride and incomprehensibility 
that people should criticize him when he is doing much for his 
country. 

Friends Not Masters will not be read for its literary 
qualities; it bears the hallmark of team effort. President Ayub 
calls it “a spoken book”. Teams of interviewers recorded his 
answers and reminiscences on tape during 1964. The transcript, 
running to more than 900 pages, was edited and telescoped to 
be finally vetted by the President during 1965. The account ends 
with the Presidential election in 1965, stopping short of the 
Tndo-Pakistani conflict about which Ayub hopes to write a second 
book. But some later events are mentioned, particularly in the 
field of foreign policy and the preface is dated February 28, 
1967.' The President is conscious of the limitations of writing 
an autobiography while in office (he does not list the advantages). 
Indeed, this must rank as one of the rare autobiographies written 
by men in power holding high office. 

President Ayub’s justification in writing the book is 
that Pakistan’s history had taken a “positive direction” and it 
was time to look back and recapitulate events. Although he 
dedicates the book to those who have modernized and defended 
Pakistan, it is surprising that he should have chosen its title from 
a defiant speech he made after a Washington-initiated post¬ 
ponement of the Aid to Pakistan Consortium meeting in 1965. 
He thus wishes to highlight the foreign policy aspects of his 
years in office, rather than his substantial achievements at home. 

Ayub views the world as a Pakistani, as a Muslim and 
as an Asian. The tone of his handling of foreign relations is 
set by a description of his first visit to the Soviet Union in April 
1965. His conversations with the Soviet leaders can be summed 
up in: “I went. I spoke. I conquered”. A note of self- 
confidence pervades his exposition of foreign policy—except in 
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discussing relations with India. Fear of India is a recurring 
theme and President Ayub expresses much bitterness over India’s 
attitude and actions. 

Hitching his country’s bandwagon to non-alignment in 
spite of Pakistan’s membership of two defence pacts, Ayub is 
at great pains to try to differentiate it from India’s policy in the 
fifties. He describes the latter as sitting on the fence or, at 
worst, “sanctimonious hypocrisy”, a coverage for the expansion 
of its influence. In Pakistan’s case, “our approach is essentially 
intended to conserve our resources and to cut our commitments”. 
But to a reader, Pakistan’s present policy appears to be similar 
to India’s insofar as it seeks to obtain advantages out of a divided 
world for its national interest; it appears wrong to claim virtuous 
sincerity in practising it. Some of the contradictions of Pakistan’s 
foreign policy are resolved in the book through the mechanism 
of dens ex machina. 

On the other hand, Ayub is candid and lucid in spelling out 
the dictates of his foreign policy in the circumstauces in which 
Pakistan finds itself today. He makes it bitterly clear that the 
US approach to India, particularly its arms aid to that country 
since 1962, was largely responsible for Pakistan’s reorientation. 
Accepting the fact of a hostile India, Ayub sought to convert his 
country s weakness in sharing borders with three large countries 
into a source of strength by seeking good relations with the 
Soviet Union and China. Good relations with the US and the 
West were essential, in his view, for sorely needed economic aid. 

This balancing act, which necessitates “walking on a 
triangular tightrope” at times, is being pursued through the 
strategy of bilateral equations. Ayub is conscious of the pit- 
falls in seeking all the big Powers’ goodwill at the same time. 
He says pointedly that Pakistan would not give the US, in return 
for economic assistance, something that would harm a third 
country (China). If forced with such a choice, the country would 
have to decide whether to succumb to the pressure or forego the 
assistance—a frank espousal of realpolitik. 

“The last 20 years”, says President Ayub, “have been 
years of frustration for Pakistan in all her attempts to find some 
level of existence as good neighbours with India”. He raises the 
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Pakistani dich^ r f°! Ut , IOns Kashmir and repeats well-worn 
its refusal toll s perfidy, its desire to cripple Pakistan, 
its nlrnht / i Pt the exislence of a strong Muslim neighbour, 
his oar r P lCy ° riYing Muslims i,lto Pakistan > etc. For 
Indh’s no sfhf° reCaStS 16 C0ngreSS Party ’ S disintegration and 
beine in tl 6 Converslon to Soviet Communism, laughs at India 

ever J f H /M 6 agamSt China; India ’ in his view - would for 
evei be tied to the apron-strings of a big Power. He fails to re¬ 
concile the contradiction between Pakistani arguments of India’s 
titanic might and its puny and almost contemptible calibre. 

Part of Ayub’s bitterness towards India stems from his 
inability to seek a solution of the Kashmir problem on his terms. 
He discloses that the proposal Sheikh Abdullah had brought 
o inm in 1964 was of a “confederation between India, Pakistan 
and Kashmir”. He records his violent opposition to it, but 
excuses the Sheikh for expressing what he terms as a Nehru- 
mspired proposal, declaring that the Sheikh’s future was linked 
with Pakistan s, without precisely explaining why. 

Ayub believes that two opportunities were missed for a 
solution of the Kashmir and Indo-Pakistani problems, one pro¬ 
vided by himself and the other by history. He is referring to his 
proposal of May 1959 for joint defence of the subcontinent and 
the US refusal to put pressure on India during the Sino-Indian 
conflict to resolve the Kashmir issue. He does not view Presi¬ 
dent Kennedy’s attempt to get him to offer India an olive branch 
in those troubled days for New Delhi as a missed opportunity; 
in fact, his cold reply to Washington, raising US arms supplies 
to India and the Kashmir question, is reproduced in full. 


In recording his meetings with Nehru in September 1960, 
Ayub describes him as a tired man but still possessing a reserve 
of fight and political acumen. “I did not get the impression that 
Pandit Nehru was extraordinarily pleased to see me, but he was 
quite moved by some of the suggestions I made'to him.” Ayub 
said he spoke to Nehru against the two countries establishing 
“relationship by drift”. The arguments put forward by the two 
leaders followed familiar patterns, and Ayub quickly came to 
the conclusion that the Indian Prime Minister did not wish to 
resolve the dispute. 
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Ayub links India’s No War Pact proposal with a mutual 
limitation of arms and resolution of the basic disputes. In 
isolation, such a pact would help India, he says. The Indian 
argument of promoting goodwill between the two countries 
before seeking a solution of problems he describes as a device to 
enable New Delhi to have its way on Kashmir. He warns 
against the Kashmir question being left unresolved and repeals 
the well-known twin Pakistani argument that the Kashmiris 
should decide their future and Pakistan needed the State for 
strategic and economic reasons. 

Ayub defines peace with India as still being Pakistan’s 
aim, but gives no hope of how it can be achieved, except on 
Pakistan's terms. In one instance, he records that in 1951 he 
restrained Mr Liaquat Ali and other politicians and even members 
of the Army, who were itching for a fight with India. In June 
and July 1958, he contributed to a decision taken to deal firmly 
with Ghulam Abbas and his men, who were creating tension by 
threatening to breach the cease-fire line. 

Pakistan made its first approach to China on border 
demarcation towards the end of 1959; Peking’s initial response 
was reluctant. But once an agreement was reached, it re¬ 
presented the first step towards better relations between the two 
countries. Other steps followed and Ayub found no difficulty 
in accepting the Chinese version of the Sino-Indian conflict. 
He approvingly quotes the highest authority in China for the view 
that the Chinese decided to hit back because of alleged Indian 
provocations. (He snipes at General Kaul for his performance 
at the front: “Indian soldiers were badly served”.) 

Ayub declares that the limits of Sino-Pakistan relations 
are clearly understood on both sides. Two factors which 
could disturb them were Pakistani involvement in Soviet or 
American efforts to encircle China (Pakistan was not in the 
market for this) and a Sino-Indian agreement. The latter he 
considers unlikely “in the near future”, in spite of secret neutral 
emissaries allegedly sent by India to Peking, for two reasons: 
Chinese mistrust of India and India’s profitable relationship 
with the US. 

Ayub does not believe that China would take any rash 
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action although it is preparing for the eventuality of a war with 
the US over Vietnam. Since China seeks equal status with 
the US and the USSR—an objective that might take 15 years— 
there would be continuing tension in the region and, in his view, 
any of the three Powers would be happy to see the other two 
locked in a limited conflict. 

On two aspects of the country’s foreign policy, Ayub 
does not give adequate explanation. After expressing much 
bitterness over the US approach to Pakistan and its military 
assistance to India, he talks of a “new understanding” with 
America, without elaborating on it, except in terms of Pakistan 
not going into the Communist orbit merely because it was 
developing friendly relations with China and the Soviet Union. 
Regarding Russia, Ayub contents himself with saying that unlike 
in the past, there was understanding there of Pakistan’s point of 
view. He believes Sino-Soviet differences, basically nationalis¬ 
tic in character, would continue except in the case of a major 
war. 

Ayub almost shoots down, without killing either, the two 
alliances of which his country continues to be a member. He 
makes a distinction between CENTO, which lost Pakistan 
Russia’s support and sympathy but produced the germ of the 
Regional Co-operation for Development, and SEATO. He did 
not understand why Pakistan had joined it, except to please the 
US. To Ayub, both the pacts had lost much of their value 
“though they still retain some kind of a formal significance”. 
The only justification he gives for Pakistan remaining in the pacts 
is that it does not wish to take the blame for breaking them. 

Pakistan’s place in the world Ayub seeks in a “major 
constellation extending from Casablanca to Djakarta” in a third 
world of different constellations. He excludes India from the 
third world of his conception, although assigning to President 
Nasser the leadership of an Arab constellation. The disaster of 
the projected second Afro-Asian conference has convinced him 
that the days of a monolithic Afro-Asia are over; hence his 
belief that the germs of the RCD could sprout into a Casablanca 
to Djakarta constellation in a happy universe without India. 

The central theme in President Ayub’s political auto- 
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biography is the fateful relationship between politics and power 
on the one hand and the author on the other. Times without 
number, Ayub turned his back on involvement in politics, equally 
inexorably, politics chased him. Finally, he saw no escape and 
accepted politics and power—first as a Cabinet Minister, to act 
as a “buffer” between politicians and the Army, and subse¬ 
quently as the supreme power in the land, to keep the Army in 
the background as far as the running of the administration was 
concerned. 

Often, Ayub’s story reads like a Greek play. Sitting 
in a London hotel room on 4 October 1954, he had a premoni¬ 
tion that the then Governor-General, Mr Ghulam Mohammad, 
might draw him into politics. He sat down and wrote a reasoned 
cure for Pakistan’s ailments. 

His premonition came true. On 24 October, Mr Ghulam 
Mohammad dissolved the Constituent Assembly and invited him 
into the Cabinet. And his London thesis, written on hotel note 
paper, has served him to this day in guiding his country. 

The summer of 1958 was a troubled time for Pakistan 
and it is an indication of the stresses and strains on Ayub that 
he started maintaining a diary, a very unusual thing for him. 
On May 22 he muses that politicians had failed the country and 
another type of constitution was needed for a time to restore 
Pakistan to health. On June 21 he informs us that he had not 
only to run the Army but also to watch over other security pro¬ 
blems, thanks to the politicians’ hopelessness and incompetence. 

On August 28 he records the people’s “dangerous belief” that 
he and the Army were failing Pakistan by not seizing power. 
On October 4 (does this date have fateful significance in Ayub’s 
life?) he was in a railway saloon on his way to Karachi. He 
knew that “the hour has struck. The moment so long delayed 
had finally arrived. The responsibility could no longer be put 
off”. Three days later, he was the Chief Martial Law Adminis¬ 
trator. 

The coup de grace to President Iskander Mirza was 
delivered by three generals who went to see him. Ayub was 
not one of them; he had been resisting clamour from the Army, 
but finally he agreed: his colleagues had come to the conclusion 
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that Mirza had developed cold feet and the latter’s wife allegedly 
kept nagging her husband to “finish off Ayub Khan”. So the 
three generals told Mirza from Ayub that he was not wanted. 
Ayub records Mirza’s reaction the most telling understatement 
in the book: “It seems he realized the gravity of the situation 
and agreed to surrender power”. Thus, after turning down 
Ghulam Mohammad’s earlier suggestion that he take over power, 
he was saddled with the responsibility of running the country. 

It was fortunate for Ayub that he had been able to 
acquire considerable experience of politics and the country 
before being called upon to run it. He records occasions when 
he had to act in aid of civil power. As GOC, East Pakistan, he 
got to know politicians. On one occasion, he had to tap a politi¬ 
cian on the shoulder and ask him to go home to save the day. 

Ayub’s sojourn in East Pakistan also gave him some 
understanding of its problems; the agitational pattern of that 
wing’s politics saddened and worried him. Then, as Adjutant- 
General for about a year, he saw the working of the Central 
Government, particularly in the financial field. And finally, 
as Commander-in-Chief, he got to know Karachi as a hotbed of 
intrigues. 

We find Liaquat Ali relying more and more on Ayub. 
The political vaudeville he saw strengthened his determination 
to keep the Army aloof from politics. He was happy he had not 
succumbed to the temptation of accepting Ghulam Mohammad’s 
offer to take over power after the confusion and instability 
resulting from Liaquat Ali’s assassination. He had spent the 
time strengthening and reorganizing the Army. 

a vi iH aives fascinating glimpses into the goings-on in 



For Suhrawardy he shows some respect, but as 
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a rule he finds the general run of Pakistani politicians a 
distasteful lot. 

As was to be expected, Ayub dwells lovingly on the Army and 
records his success in creating an effective military shield for 
Pakistan. Starting with the aim of building up a “military 
deterrent force with adequate offensive and defensive power” 
against India, Ayub’s accent was on achieving increasing 
mobility and fire-power in the formations and units. In train¬ 
ing, he shifted the emphasis from teaching the technique of war 
to officers understanding its art, the ability to apply principles 
higher tactics and strategy. 

Ayub claims to have introduced a “seemingly irregular 
type of warfare on a large scale” by changing the infantry 
divisions’ role to defending or attacking a piece of ground with 
fire-power rather than with human bodies. He rules out the 
value of a territorial army for Pakistan because, again vis-a-vis 
India, it needs a standing army ready to take the field at a 
moment’s notice. 

The Rawalpindi Conspiracy Case affected Ayub deeply, 
and he gives his analysis of why the erring officers chose to plot. 
Three factors went into its creation: unrest in the Army because 
of a spate of quick promotions making officers over ambitious, 
the association of Pakistani officers in the Kashmir fighting 
enjoying considerable independence in operations and a weak 
and vacillating Government in the country. His main fear was 
that if the plotters had succeeded in provoking a clash between 
units of the Pakistan Army, the Indian Army would have 
marched in. 

Ayub display nostalgia for the early years of his rule: 
“The first years of the revolution were, in many ways, the most 
rewarding years.” Popular enthusiasm for the new order had 
not waned at that time, and there was immediate response to 
Ayub’s ideas. He took advantage of the situation by intro¬ 
ducing reforms. 

There is a ring of pride in Ayub’s account of land reforms: 
6,000 powerful landlords in West Pakistan lost about 2.7 
million acres. But he was seeking more than a social reform; his 
objective seemed to be to replace the urban political leadership, 
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for whom he had contempt, with people from the rural areas. 
The land reforms, therefore, were an essential precursor of the 
system of Basic Democracy he was to introduce. 

The two achievements he claims for the system of Basic 
Democracy are that it has taken roots and narrowed the gulf 
between officials and the people. There is, indeed, a muted tone 
to his account of this principal pillar of the regime; he is con¬ 
scious of the fact that the system has not been accepted uni¬ 
versally. Perhaps, the necessity of reconciling himself to the 
existence of political parties in the system (he did not conceive 
of their present role in his original concept) has saddened him. 
Besides, he cannot but be baffled by the fact that the cry for 
parliamentary democracy has become more insistent, instead of 

receding. _ 

In the field of religion, Ayub continues with his 
courageous course. He attacks religious obscurantists, a 
favourite word of his, for seeking to pull back the country to 
antiquity. His biggest constitutional problem, as his pre¬ 
decessors’, was to reconcile modernity with Islam. In spite of 
the ulema’s opposition, he decreed that the tenets of Islam did 
not require a body of religious experts exercising veto power 
over the legislature and judiciary. And Ayub resolved the 
inherent conflict between the Islamic concept ot the brother¬ 
hood of man and territorial limitations of a nation state by saying 
that there was none. A sop to religious sensitivities was offered 
in a constitutional provision giving an advisory role to care¬ 
fully selected Islamic bodies. But the problem of religion and 

state is very much with the regime today. 

On problems relating to East Pakistan, Ayub treads 
warily although he continues to harp on the difficulties o 
national integration with two accepted languages. He deals 
with the historical and psychological factors responsible for 
East Pakistani attitudes, but gives no assessment of how fai 
the problems of the two wings has been resolved. . 

Ayub expresses concern over two aspects of Pakistani 
life and politics today. One is his people’s emotionalism-the 
emotional is often mistaken for the ideal. The other is the 
scffism between the educated classes and the traditional groups, 
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the ulema. Ayub urges communication between the two groups 
through a correct interpretation of Islam. Otherwise, the 
educated classes will become alienated from Islam—doubtless a 
calamity for an Islamic Republic. 

Friends Not Masters comes to an anti-climactic end with the 
Presidential election of 1965. He believes that Miss Jinnah never 
forgave him for suggesting to her that she might acquaint herself 
with Government policies before criticizing them. Perhaps, Ayub 
was hurt that Miss Jinnah should have chosen to oppose him. 


30 


■ ■ ■ 


To SAY THAT EAST PAKISTAN IS VASTLY DIFFERENT FROM 
West Pakistan is to utter a truism. The differences are striking 
and inevitable. There are differences in topography, people, 
language and popular attitudes. 

These differences are sharply brought home to an Indian 
going to East from West Pakistan.' People are more friendly 
and open; the spectre of Kashmir does not hang over East 
Pakistani heads to cloud their attitudes. East Pakistanis nurse 
fewer grievances than their compatriots in the West over the 
alleged wrongs done to them by India and Indians. In human 

terms, a Pakistani from the West is as alien to them as an Indian 
from the Punjab. 

Pakistanis recognize the problems presented by these 
attitudes, problems which can either be resolved or exploited. 

he Government has recognized them by instituting a Pakistan 
Council for National Integration, which holds seminars, en¬ 
courages interchange of students, teachers and artistes and 
generally flies the flag of integration. 

Opposition politicians, on the other hand, know that in 
spite of the Government’s efforts to encourage integration and 
economic development in the Eastern Wing, East Pakistanis 
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continue to nurse deeply-felt grievances which cut across shifting 
party lines. The catalogue of wrongs East Pakistanis blame 
West Pakistanis for is formidable. 

East Pakistanis say their jute earns Pakistan most of its 
foreign exchange, only to be drained away in arms expenditure 
because of the Kashmir dispute, which has little relation to their 
problems. They talk of the flight of capital from East to West 
Pakistan. They speak of West Pakistani administrators serving 
in their wing in terms they once employed to denote the attitudes 
of British administrators. They say East Pakistanis are not 
trusted with important Cabinet portfolios like Finance and 
Defence at the Centre. 

East Pakistanis believe they were left defenceless during 
the Indo-Pakistani conflict, and the Opposition demand for 
moving the Naval headquarters from Karachi to Chittagong has 
popular support. They say that enough is not being done to 
speed development in their wing, that the new prosperity in the 
urban centre is restricted to a few and essentially benefits the 
tycoons of West Pakistan. 

The projected atomic power plant at Rouppar, now 
abandoned until the fourth Plan while an atomic plant is being 
built at Karachi, has become a badge of the alleged discrimina¬ 
tion meted out to them. East Pakistanis also say that the Central 
Government hastened to settle the Indus Waters dispute with 
India because it concerned West Pakistan while it is doing little 
over the Farakka Barrage project. (It would be in India’s interest 
to offer a concession to Pakistan over the barrage, in spite of the 
fact that East Pakistani resentment over it has been transferred to 
Rawalpindi.) Besides, many declare that Rawalpindi is making 
no move to resume trade with India because the Eastern Wing is 
more dependent upon Indian trade than the West. 

These attitudes and feelings naturally present difficulties 
for a regime seeking to weld the two wings into one nation. It 
must be said for the present Administration that it did not 
create the basic problems posed by two parts of the country 
being separated by 1,000 miles of alien territory, by peoples used 
to different mores and attitudes because of historical, cultural 
and climatic factors. But the problems of integration have 
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taken on a new form because President Ayub Khan's Central 
Government gives people little room to display their Bengali 
effervescence; the “anti” element in the Bengali make-up has 
necessarily been suppressed—to create new tensions. 

The Ayub regime’s approach to East Pakistan has been a 
twofold one. On the one hand, the velvet glove is often discarded 
to show the mailed fist; on the other, efforts are being made to 
give the province the fruits of economic development. On the 
political and emotional plane, the link of religion between the 
two wings is being emphasized and an anti-India campaign is 
encouraged. 

Power in East Pakistan flows from the Governor, who 
holds office at the President’s pleasure. It must be said for the 
present incumbent, Mr Monetn Khan, that he has made no 
effort to seek popularity but has concentrated on doing his job. 
It thus comes about that as long as Opposition leaders play 
politics as a parlour game within strictly defined limits they lead 
a free existence. No sooner do they overstep these limits, 
inadvertently or otherwise, they are in trouble or jail, or both. 

Opposition leaders told me in Dacca that they had great 
respect for the regime’s intelligence services; the big names and 
windbags are deliberately left free, the little known but effective 
cadres in the districts are unerringly picked up. A Dacca Bengali 
daily published some time ago a list of over 100 political prisoners 
in the province, and the Defence of Pakistan Rules are often 
liberally employed. It has been officially stated that there are 
400 political prisoners in the province. 

However, the regime knows full well that but for relatively 
few disciplined cadres, the old-style politicians, divided as they are 
on personal and ideological grounds, hold little immediate danger. 
On the other hand, students, being possessed of the idealism of 
youth, often prove less amenable to blandishments or pressure. 
The problem in this case is sought to be resolved by a many¬ 
pronged approach. There is, first of all, an attempt to depoliti- 
cize students—an impossible task in a developing country. 

A more effective method is to restrict the plums of 
stipends, scholarships and study abroad, and even in cases 
admissions, to those having the right political ideas. Besides, 
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the two province-wicle student organizations, the League and the 
Union, owe loyalties to different Opposition parties. And the 
pro-Government National Students’ Federation is always on 
hand to exploit these differences. In spite of these methods, it 
has been found necessary to imprison many front-rank student 
leaders. 

Trade unions have also presented problems for the 
regime. But here again, divisions in their ranks have proved a 
source of comfort to the Government. 

In the economic field, the Central Government has been 
making vigorous efforts to develop East Pakistan. There are 
impressive figures to show the progress achieved during President 
Ayub’s regime; the incredible development of Dacca is itself a 
pointer. But these figures impress foreigners more than they 
impress East Pakistanis, who point to the faster rate of economic 
growth in West Pakistan. Besides, both economic and political 
limitations have led to the creation of a peculiar class of nouveau 
riche, apart from enriching further the big names in West 
Pakistani industry. 

East Pakistanis resent the benign paternalism with which 
their economy is being developed (they instinctively identify 
the Central Government with West Pakistanis). The regime 
has sought to win political acceptance by creating a new class of 
vested interests, who owe their prosperity to it. This prosperity 
has spilled over into the professional classes such as lawyers, 
who constitute the bulk of the political leadership in the province. 

In the rural areas, the creation of a new class of vested 
interests has been achieved through money spent by Basic Demo¬ 
crats under the rural works programme. Opposition politicians 
say the regime has corrupted the entire fabric of East Pakistani 
society for political ends. Corruption among officials and 
businessmen is a familiar accusation and it is repeatedly alleged 
that only a fraction of the money sanctioned for rural projects 
is actually spent on productive activity; the rest is said to benefit 
the pillars of the regime in the villages, the Basic Democrats, 
with a slice earmarked for the lowest strata of the civil service. 

Since religion was the raison d'etre for East Pakistan being 
part of the Islamic Republic, it is natural that the Government 
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should utilize, and seek out, every occasion to emphasize 
its Importance. West Pakistanis still speak sorrowfully about 
the need to have two official languages for Pakistan, obviously, 
the unifying pull of a common language is today denied to the 
country. East Pakistanis, on the other hand are proud that 
they forced the Central Government to concede the status ol 
national language to Bengali. They say that in India Bengali is 

only a regional language. . r 

The authorities have lately sought to stress the necessity ol 
safeguarding Muslim culture, a phrase which essentially aims 
at evolving two Bengali languages in the Indo-Pakistan sub¬ 
continent; here the attempt is to take East Pakistan away fiom 
West Bengal’s cultural influence. The official campaign to 
denigrate Rabindranath Tagore, launched by Mr Abdus Sobur 
Khan with President Ayub Khan’s blessings, had this aim in 
mind. Characteristically, East Pakistanis’ reaction has been to 
adopt Tagore as their badge of defiance and his death anniversary 
was observed with pointed elaborateness. 

Nazarul Islam’s writings are being encouraged officially 
because his vocabulary is Persian-oriented, apart from his belong¬ 
ing to the right religion. The attempt is to de-Sanskritize Bengali, 
and there have been suggestions from West Pakistan that Urdu 
and Bengali should be written in a common script and there 


should be interchange of words between the two languages. 
One such experiment, substituting Bengali words for East and 
West Pakistan in Urdu, has encountered much criticism from 
West Pakistan. 

Mercifully, Bengal was spared the kind of bloodbath the 
Punjab saw before the creation of India and Pakistan. Besides, 
the Kashmir issue does not have the emotional overtones for East 
Pakistanis it has for most of their compatriots in the West. 
These two factors, as also historical and cultural links, determine 
a friendlier East Pakistani approach to India and Indians. 

Unfortunately, the regime has considered it necessary to 
attempt to change this attitude in the interests of national inte¬ 
gration. A keynote of Independence Week celebrations in the 
province was the constant reminder of how Muslims were ex¬ 
ploited by Hindus in Bengal before partition. Mr Abdus 
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Sobur Khan undertook a one-man campaign to illustrate this 
point with gory details of alleged atrocities committed in the 
remote past on Bengali Mussalmans by Hindus. The official 
justification for this campaign is that the young, born after 
independence, do not know the circumstances preceding partition. 

In today’s political climate in East Pakistan, the demand 
for provincial autonomy has obvious appeal. This demand has 
been most clearly spelled out in the famous six points by Sheikh 
Mujibur Rahman of the Awami League, at present in prison 
under the Defence of Pakistan Rules. He has demanded a 
federal democratic structure of Government for Pakistan, with 
the Centre responsible for defence and external affairs and the 
two wings enjoying full control over finance and foreign exchange 
earnings and East Pakistan having its own militia. 

When the points were presented by the Sheikh last year, 
the Central Government read in them seeds of secession; the 
leader’s arrest was thus a foregone conclusion. Although the 
combined Opposition parties’ Pakistan Democratic Movement 
sought to win East Pakistani support by writing in a watered 
down version of the six points into its own eight points, 
the hard-core Awami Leaguers are loath to give up their dis¬ 
tinctive and popular slogan, a major factor responsible for the 
recent split in the League. 

The authorities’ reaction to the six and the eight points 
has been to launch a massive propaganda campaign against 
them. Official spokesmen have emphasized the need for a 
strong centre for Pakistan’s survival and prosperity. Here again, 
India has featured as a favourite whipping boy; the alleged 
threat posed by India has often been conjured up to show the 

lieht to waverers. , . 

8 The regime’s efforts in this regard have been facilitated m 

flip Fastern Wing by the consequences of the Indo-Pakistani 
conflicts of 1965. Exchange of ideas between East Pakistan and 
tndiahas all but halted! East Pakistanis who used to vtstt 
Calcutta at least once a year to see friends and relations, buy 
hnnks and see plays and films can no longer undertake these 
journeys. Books and newspapers from India cannot reach East 
Pakistan. And as an East Pakistani put it to me poignantly in 
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Dacca: “Before the war, I would not have been aware of the 
fact that you are an Indian. Today I am”. Besides, many 
members of the professional classes fear that if good relations 
with India are achieved, they might lose their primacy in their 
fields to Hindus, who would return. 

I found among Opposition leaders a nervousness about 
events in India. They made anxious inquiries about the pros¬ 
pects of parliamentary democracy in India; the authorities have 
been employing the present disturbed conditions in Indian 
States and food shortages in India to blacken its image. 
Obviously, the Opposition’s unanimous demand for the resto¬ 
ration of parliamentary democracy in Pakistan is weakened by 
events in India. An East Pakistani told me: “Two things you 
can do. Do something about the Farakka Barrage, and, for 
God’s sake, stop the propaganda stuff broadcast by the 
Calcutta station. It hurts us although it is listened to with rapt 
attention.” 

On the other hand, the intelligentsia in the province is 
almost entirely pro-Chinese in its orientation. This sentiment 
is more emotional than ideological in character, and not a few 
in Dacca, fed on New China News Agency reports, were hoping 
for Naxalbari to show the way in India. It is ironic but true 
that, thanks to the regime’s good relations with China, the pro- 
Chinese oriented intellectuals work to propagate the cause of the 
Ayub regime today. 

In the short run, the regime has successfully surmounted 
the problems presented by East Pakistan. Effective opposition 
has been silenced or won over. Political leaders in the field 
give little evidence of purposeful activity; a younger element is, 
however, emerging in Opposition ranks but is beset by problems. 
“How can we continue to follow the British practice of indulging 
in politics in our spare time in the present circumstances?”, 
asked one. 

The long-term prospects are less certain. In a sense, the 
Ayub regime is fighting against time. It has subdued the 
province for the present, but it seeks, to win it over and mould 
it along its thought patterns before the consequences of 
strong-arm methods overtake it. The alternative, eloquently 
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expounded to me by an Opposition leader in Dacca, is “two 
Pakistans”. 



■ 


H 


The publicists have missed out on it. They could 
attract tourists to Karachi from the far corners of the world with 
the advertisement: “Come to the metropolis of Pakistan. Feel 
the tangled web of Indo-Pakistani relations. See the Kashmir 
problem etched in our hearts.” 

During a fortnight-long visit, Karachi provided a fascina¬ 
ting glimpse of the many facets of Pakistan. Its flavour is as 
different from Rawalpindi’s as chalk is from cheese. People 
are more urbane, more sophisticated in viewing political 
developments at home and abroad, more chary of swallowing 
official propaganda. But above all, the people of Karachi wear 
their Indian past on their sleeves. They recite incidents to 
illustrate the greatness of Jawaharlal Nehru as readily as they 
speak of India’s alleged perfidy in doing Pakistan out of Kashmir. 

Nearly a third of Karachi’s population consists of refugees 
from India. Many of them have done well for themselves 
in business or the professions, many others are not equally 
well placed. But all of them share a sense of frustration. They 
feel they were responsible for creating Pakistan and they have 
been relegated in the Islamic Republic to the shelf of history by 
the dominant Punjabi-Pathan elements. 

To the refugees, and their attitudes are reflected by other 
older residents of Karachi, Indo-Pakistani relations are not a 
mere problem. They are a part of their being, the fond memories 
of friendships and shared joys compete for supremacy with the 
bitter record of partition and later events. Perhaps bitterness 
wins out in the end, for they see no prospect of better Indo- 
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Pakistani relations ancl their relatives, left behind in India, are less 
accessible today than they were before the September conflict. 

I met and talked to a cross-section of Pakistanis— 
politicians, traders, businessmen, newspaper editors, humble 
reporters and plain citizens—in an attempt to delve into then- 
thought processes. While many of them seemed to suppoi t 
their Government’s policy on Kashmir, they were, with thicc 
exceptions, in the anti-Ayub phalanx. And all of them were 
poignantly aware of the interaction of events in India and 
Pakistan. 

Kashmir raised its head constantly during conversations. 
Some expressed the view that they were under no illusion that 
Pakistan could obtain the whole of Kashmir. Let us meet 
half-way,” one suggested. “What is half-way?,” I asked. 
“The valley can be divided,” he replied. “After all, there are 
European countries with divided valleys and hills and they live 
in peace. The valley and Sheikh Abdullah are the two crucial 
factors in a resolution of the Kashmir problem.” 

Another said: “What new compromise can there be on 
Kashmir? All the compromises have been talked about— 
condominium, confederation, independence. What is needed 
is for India to prove its bona fides .” 

“Say we begin with Beru Bari,” I broached tentatively. 
“That is no concession,” he retorted, “You should have given 
us Beru Bari long ago. Offer us a concession.” This refrain 
was often repeated. The ‘tooth-for-a-tooth’ argument has been 
adopted by Pakistanis in viewing their relations with India. 
Pakistan did not wish to buy Indian coal for the same reason 
that India did not wish to depend upon Pakistani gas. The 
tap could be turned off, T was told. 

I was later to hear a refinement of this argument in the 
suggestion that the two countries should exchange air equal 
number of books and newspapers through an institutional 
agreement under official auspices; the comparison made was 
with the agreement between Russia and the US on the exchange 
of books and periodicals. We have, indeed, come a long way! 

One Pakistani talked to me nostalgically for hours about 
his life and times in India. My repeated endeavours to bring 
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him back to the central question, whether he saw any break¬ 
through point in relations between the two countries, proved of 
little avail. Finally, he threw up his hands in despair: “No, 
I do not sec any breakthrough point. We have now got into 
the stage of discussing priorities. It is the chicken and egg 
argument. No regime in Pakistan could afford to give up 
Kashmir.” 

“But I do have one suggestion to offer,” he added 
hesitantly. “Why must Mrs Gandhi say every other day that 
Kashmir is an integral part of India. We know your stand, 
but why repeat it ever so often? It has repercussions here. 
Say you declare a moratorium on this argument for three 
months. We could respond by not using the adjectives we do 
in relation to India. This would be a beginning.” 

Another offered the helpful suggestion: “You must form 
a nucleus of opinion in Kashmir in favour of India. You have 
to take Sheikh Abdullah into account. How you do it is your 
problem”. 

A thoughtful Pakistani offered his own cryptic theory: 
“My theory is that only a democratic regime in Pakistan can 
bring about a solution of the Kashmir problem. But I shall 
not elaborate.” 

None of the people I met could foresee a beginning being 
made in resolving the Kashmir issue in the near future. One 
suggested, somewhat unenthusiastically, that the problem should 
be thrown into the lap of the World Court. For another, nothing 
short of “shock therapy” from outside could induce India and 
Pakistan to accept an imposed solution. He suggested that the 
Soviet Union could serve this function and should receive diplo¬ 
matic concessions from the two countries for its pains. 

Kashmir and the broader problem of Indo-Pakistani 
relations criss-crossed interminably in discussions. Some took 
shelter behind the official theories currently in vogue in Pakistan, 
but others were prepared to offer their own views, varying from 
the hard approach to sophisticated explanations. 

During a pleasant evening by the sea, my kind. Pakistani 
host declared with great vehemence: “You in India created 
Pakistan. And you are responsible for building us up. The 
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recipe for Pakistan’s disintegration would have been India s 
kindness to us.” He was in the pro-Ayub camp by conviction 
rather than through circumstances—a rare kind of person to 
find in Karachi. He felt that President Ayub was the best thing 
that had happened to Pakistan and he viewed relations with 
India as a road Uttered with unkept Indian promises. Thus 
circumscribed, he could see no light at the end of the tunnel. 

Fear of India in varying shades and forms is not confined 
to supporters of the Government. A man who made no secret 
of his dislike of the regime told me: “The only way we can 
survive is to have a superior culture to India s, like Israel has in 
the sea of Arab States.' Otherwise, we’ll go under. Our problem 
is to evolve a national identity.” It was refreshing to find a 
Pakistani citing Israel as a model, unmindful of official 


propaganda. _ 

Many are aware of the use the regime makes ol Indian 

problems and difficulties. One said: “You in India praise us 
for the wrong reasons: The Government uses your difficulties 
to tell the people how fortunate they are to live under the present 
regime while people starve and riot in India. The Government 
also uses its success in the foreign policy field to propagate the 
virtues of the regime in the country.” 

Time and again, I found that the Pakistanis I met were 
more eager to establish their past links with India than to face 
up to the uncomfortable problems of Indo-Pakistani relations. 
A former Pakistani High Commissioner in New Delhi fondly 
reminisced about his conversations with Jawaharlal Nehru. 
The grand old man of Sind politics, Mr M. A. Khuro, told me 
he had been taking a former Indian High Commissioner with 
him on official tours when he was Sind’s Chief Minister, in spite 
of Mr Liaquat Ali Khan’s frowns. The humbler folk tried to 
establish their links by recounting the kindnesses they had received 
at Nehru’s hands. One offered the theory that Nehru had almost 
got a Kashmir settlement in the fifties, but the agreement was 
frustrated by Russian intervention. 

Most found the wall of Indo-Pakistani misunderstandings 
impenetrable and, having grown wiser with events, refrained 
from knocking their heads against the wall. I was, however, to 
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be surprised by a man known for his anti-regime sympathies. 
He said: “I have a hunch that Ayub wants to make up with 
India. Given half a chance, he can swing it.” 

Asked to explain the bitterness against India that 
pervades President Ayub’s political autobiography and its 
inevitable impact on Indian readers, a Pakistani replied: “Will 
people in India take the book at its face value?” ' Another 
suggested that the September war was responsible for the tone of 
bitterness, but expressed his belief that the President had India 
in mind as a component of the Casablanca to Djakarta ‘constella¬ 
tion’ he had proposed; he had refrained from naming India for 
political reasons. 

Karachi has not forgiven President Ayub for moving the 
capital away from the city. People seem to have other scores to 
settle with the Field Marshal. But in Indo-Pakistani relations 
they veer between support for the Government on the Kashmir 
issue and a fatalistic acceptance of the Indo-Pakistani stalemate. 
So much more comforting to wrap their sorrows around them¬ 
selves for their double misfortune—a hostile India and an un¬ 
helpful regime. And to keep their spirits from sagging too low, 
Karachi’s evening newspapers often get a few words in edgeways 
between generous displays of cheesecakes to remind the authori¬ 
ties that they are down but not entirely out. 


32 
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Nowhere is the tragedy of the present state of 
Indo-Pakistani relations more apparent than in the historic city 
of Lahore. Lahore lives a schizophrenic existence, mixing 
bravado with a deep attachment for many things in India in 
almost equal proportions. Perhaps bravado wins in the end 
because people do not see any way out of the present impasse in 
relations between the two countries. 
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To visit Lahore is to relive the 17 days ot the September 
war. The opening gambit of a resident is to describe the first 
moments of the war. “I was in Rawalpindi and my children 
were in Lahore..” said one. “I was in my office when my assis¬ 
tant phoned to say there was a war between India and Pakistan. 

I asked him, ‘what war’? ” said another. 

A third Pakistani described how his reactions changed 
from incredulity, to fear, to anger against India and ultimately 
to an attitude of fatalism. “We live in Model Town. We 
have heard the guns boom. We can never forget it.” 

The 17 days are imprinted on people’s minds. They, are 
inclined to think of their experiences as a badge of honour they 
wear. Almost every subedar-major who died in the September 
war has a street named after him in Lahore. Streets and build¬ 
ings were rechristened overnight. The Lahore station of Radio 
Pakistan developed a sudden coyness about naming Indian ragas 
they broadcast. They were referred to as “ragas of your choice”. 
This coyness continues to this day. 

Lahore’s experiences of the 17 days determine its attitude 
to the regime. It is the common belief of the people that the 
Ayub regime left their city virtually undefended and that it was 
saved by a miracle. Tashkent remains a dirty word in Lahore 
because once in the thick of fighting, people wanted to go on 
fighting. 

To what purpose? “We wanted to die fighting,” is the 
response. “Our objection to Tashkent,” said one, “is the fact 
that Pakistan agreed not to interfere in India’s internal affairs. 
Since Kashmir is constitutionally a part of India, we signed away 
our claim to Kashmir.” 

The feeling of being let down by the cease-fire and the 
Tashkent Declaration flowered iuto adulation of Mr Z. A. 
Bhutto, who chose the right psychological moment to resign 
from the Presidential Cabinet. Mr Bhutto immediately became 
a hero of Lahore and his cult is still a formidable political force 
among the city’s student community. 

This constant living with the memories of the war, 
thoughtfully kept alive by the Ayub regime, has led to a vague 
but generally shared feeling that a second round with India is in 
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the ofiing. One Pakistani put it to me bluntly: “The war 
hysteria that is being built up means we must have another war 
with India. Otherwise, the regime will be in trouble. My own 
feeling is that there will be a second round in a year or so.” 

A similar feeling was expressed to me by an ex-soldier 
who is pining to rejoin his relatives in India, but cannot obtain 
a passport. He said: “We are very well prepared for a war. 
Every man is a reservist in Pakistan; he can be called to fight in 
12 hours. You had better watch out”. As an afterthought, he 
added: “War does no good to either country. We the poor 
people are the ones to suffer.” 

This fatalistic acceptance of another war, almost raised 
to the level of a death wish, is shared by the older generation. 
In them it brings back the bitter memories of partition and the 
events preceding it. “This chair, this table, this business, this 
factory you see are all there because of Pakistan”, said one. 
“We can never agree to live as a subject race again. We d 
rather die fighting than lose these things to the Hindu banias. 
You do not know the art of giving, only of taking.” 

I asked him who was desirous of making Pakistanis a 
subject race. This brought us to the national myth of Pakistan, 
that India had not accepted the fact of Pakistan’s existence. 
The old arguments of Goa, Junagadh and Manavdar were 
trotted out. And one Pakistani said: “The very fact that you 
have not given us Kashmir means that you have not accepted 
Pakistan. Kashmir should belong to us according to the 
principles of partition, that contiguous Muslim areas should 


come to us.” , , , 

Similar views on Kashmir were expressed by others more 

diplomatically under the guise of the two countries’ commitment 
to hold a plebiscite in the State. But even those few who were 
prepared to talk of a compromise on Kashmir shared the general 
belief that a wrong had been done to Pakistan on Kashmir. 

Repeatedly, Pakistanis warned me that President Ayub was 
a moderate and any alternative leadership would take a more 
obdurate position. Asked about the bitterness against India 
that pervades the President’s political autobiography, Friends 
Not Masters, a Pakistani said: “This is the least he could have 
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done to gain acceptance for the book in the country.” Another 
common belief in Lahore is that only the present generation can 
resolve the Kashmir tangle. 

“Let us solve the Kashmir dispute in a spirit of give and 
take,” one said,. “If the dispute remains unsolved, we’ll move 
completely apart.” In spite of such protestations, I found 
little evidence of a desire to offer a compromise solution. The 
burden of most Pakistanis’ arguments was that India as the 
bigger country should offer Pakistan concessions. “It is your 
duty to make us feel secure,” said one. Another proffered the 
view: “President Ayub suggested some time ago that he was 
willing to consider alternatives to the plebiscite formula. What 
was your response?” 

Even as residents of Lahore rail against India and accept 
the prospect of another war with resignation, they speak about 
their days and memories of India with deep affection. The 
human tragedy of separated families and lost friends is the other 
fide of the coin. They cannot forget their India and grieve 
over the fact that the present state of relations is a barrier to 
communicating with friends and relations and visiting India would 
involve getting the CID on their trail on their return. The war, 
they recognize, has raised a wall between the two countries. 

But memories of India become more tantalizing as 
chances of reliving them recede. One Pakistani, otherwise a 
man with a pungent tongue, told me: “I went to Jullundur 
during an Indo-Pakistani cricket match. I wept while crossing 
the Ravi bridge. I had never wept before.” Times without 
number, cricket and hockey matches were relived, old friend¬ 
ships remembered, old days recounted—days when one could 
take in an Indian film in Amritsar of an evening with the help of 
friendly border officials of the two countries. 

While official propaganda has been remarkably successful 
in presenting much of India as a starving nation, the credibility 
gap is growing. I found a great desire among people to learn 
about events in India, about the fortunes of the Congress Party, 
about how the leftist regimes had performed in the States. 
Tender inquiries were made about friends in Delhi, Amritsar 
and Bombay. 
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“Yes, we were inseparable companions,” was a constant 
refrain. “We corresponded with each other until the war. 
We’ve stopped writing now. He is in Government service and 
might get into trouble in India. And the CID might be after 
me for having links with India. It is best this way.” 

Another said: “We have reconciled ourselves to the 
fact that Indo-Pakistani relations cannot be improved. I was 
hesitant to talk to you because I know we can only talk in circles. 
The problem always is how our relations can be improved. 
Neither of us can do anything to change the attitudes of our 
Government.” 

A third confessed: “I am mad over Indo-Pakistani 
relations. I tell you our respective Governments are making 
fools of you and me.” 

And yet beyond these expressions of genuine regret, 
nostalgia, resignation, the war cries seemed louder, more insistent. 
It is easier to strike up postures of bravery and evoke the death 
wish than to try to get at the sources of the Indo-Pakistani pro¬ 
blem. When a Pakistani talked about “the Indian attack in 
1965”, I reminded him of what preceded 6 September 1965. 
“Oh, you’re talking about the chain of events, ’ he said, smiling 


knowingly. , 

A kind Pakistani who drove me round Lahore pointed 

towards the canal. “The water of this canal comes from India”, 
he said. “I always judge the state of Indo-Pakistani relations 

by the water level”. 

“How is the water level now?,” I asked. It is lo\ , 


he replied. 


33 
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Every new nation needs a myth for its development 
and survival: Pakistan has fashioned its national myth out o 
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its genesis and its relations with India over the past 20 yeais. 
India looms large in Pakistani consciousness. 

The Pakistani myth is based on three tenets: first, that 
India has not reconciled itself to Pakistan's creation; second, 
that Pakistan, as the largest (population-wise) Muslim country, 
is the mentor of Muslim interests in the world; and the last, 
which springs from the second, is that Pakistan is the protector 
of Muslims left behind in India. 

Ideologically, Pakistanis feel the constant need for justi¬ 
fying the basis of the sub-continent’s partition. An amazing 
aspect of Pakistani life today is the continuing debate on what 
precisely should constitute the country’s ideology. The debate 
reflects an element of fear of India that haunts many Pakistanis, 
a guilt complex in relation to Muslims in India, a tinge of self- 
flagellation and the competing pulls of the sub-continent. 

The Indo-Pakistani conflict of 1965 was a godsend in 
re-emphasizing the national myth. The Ayub regime elevated 
September 6 to the status of a national day, which has been 
observed for two years running with military parades, jingoist 
slogans and as a general morale-boosting exercise. The regime 
has further sought to employ the conflict to stake its claim anew 
to a separate culture from India’s and to weed out, in particular 
the genre of literature it considers harmful to its national myth 
That India’s mistakes and moods of the past 20 years 
an in particular the tactical blunders committed in Kashmir 

evid e m 0nt n b ! lt R d •° WardS th * making of the Pakista ™ myth is 
2? y \ t ha T g reached this P° int > ^ is well to recognize 
the limitations placed upon Indo-Pakistani relations by 8 the 

in° e i r n T l myth and President A y ub Khan’s problems 
recon «lmg the myth with his laudable aim of taking his 
on the road ° f mod "" —:* " 

JKSJT n has S0Ught t0 Steer a precarious middle 
and ™nH emphasizing the Islamic content of his country 
... c ° nd emning the ulema, who wish to order the state’s acti- 

smbob of the'R tS °h, IS,am ’ aS 0bscurantists ‘ The outer Islamic 
. ftbe RepubIlc are maintained while efforts are made to 
rnize, or. set aside, religion in the interest of development. 
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It stands to reason that Pakistanis will not sacrifice their 
national myth for tire sake of friendship with India unless the 
advantages flowing from it offer an adequate compensation for 
the loss of a national ethos. One obvious compensation would 
be to secure Kashmir on its own terms, but even if such an 
eventuality does come to pass, it will remain open to question 
whether the past will not raise its head to take the two countries 
apart again. To the question, ‘Does the Ayub regime need ail 
anti-India posture?’, the best answer I could find in Pakistan 
was that it seems to want such a posture. 

Sitting on the lawn of a hotel one salubrious evening in 
Rawalpindi, I was told by a member of Pakistan’s ruling elite: 
“I shall not be sorry if our relations with India stay as they ace 
for the next 20 years. You have no idea of the great impetus 
it gives our people for progress.” Admittedly, there is a di¬ 
chotomy between this view, shared by most members of the 
regime, and the popular hankering for friendship with India. 
People’s hopes have little chance of realization as incidents and 
events take the two countries further apart, and as the regime 
announces plans for building grand memorials to the September 
war. 

Indeed, in Pakistan, one often gets the impression that 
the regime is utilizing every opportunity to emphasize Pakistan's 
separateness from India. But for the pull of East Pakistan, 
President Ayub would like to class his country as a West Asian 
nation. As it is, the orientation of his policy is towards 
Pakistan’s near West, and the Regional Co-operation for 
Development with Iran and Turkey fulfils a great psychological 
need, apart from its military and strategic ramifications. 

While the regime is particularly conscious of its problems 
with India and how they can be utilized to make the people work 
harder and reach new horizons, President Ayub appears to have 
arrived at certain conclusions on Tndia. The first is that there 
can be no solution of the Kashmir problem on terms acceptable 
to him short of the Big Two Powers forcing a settlement on 
India. This he considers unlikely. 

The regime’s strategy, therefore, is to utilize its recent 
successes in the field of foreign policy to try to isolate India 
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internationally to the extent possible while keeping the Kashmir 
issue sufficiently alive to ward off criticism at home. In the latter 
objective he has had some success, particularly because events in 
Kashmir have lent themselves to exploitation. There is also the 
hope in many breasts in Pakistan that the internal compulsions 
of the situation in Kashmir will lead to a change in the status quo. 

Pakistan is framing its policies towards India on a long¬ 
term basis to emphasize its independence of India in all fields ol 
activity. In trade, the effort is to switch from coal to other 
sources of energy and Pakistanis are now growing their own 
mangoes, bananas and even betel leaves. In culture, the 
September war is sought to be painted as a wall to stop the flow 
of Indian literature into Pakistan, particularly to the Eastern 
Wing. In this respect, official efforts to denigrate Rabindranath 
Tagore have had the opposite effect in East Pakistan, but the 
battle has not been given up; the fear of being swamped by 
Indian cultural influences persists. 

To the perennial question of who can resolve the 
Kashmir problem, the present or future generations. Pakistanis • 
generally answer that only their generation, with its emotional 
pulls towards India, can. However, my sampling of Pakistani 
opinion leads me to believe that bitterness over the past often 
overwhelms fond memories and attachments. A future generation 
could have the advantage of looking at Indo-Pakistani problems 
as problems, however obdurate in nature. But unfortunately, 
Pakistan’s next generation will not start with a clean slate 
because persistent efforts are being made to indoctrinate in the 
young fear and hatred of India. 

Whereas in India, decision-making is spread over a 
wide base, in Pakistan President Ayub remains more or less 
supreme today. Although he has to work within the limitations 
imposed by the national myth he has helped fashion and the 
emotional overtones the Kashmir problem arouses, he can 
impose a settlement on his country if he so desires. The very 
question then, is, does he wish to? 

It must be conceded at the outset that President Ayub 
is considered a moderate in Pakistan, particularly in the context 
of relations with India. But since the Field Marshal has written 
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his political testament, he must be judged by it. How does one 
square his reputation as a moderate with his views, as expressed 
in his polit'eal autobiography ? Even if one assumes the political 
motivations he had in writing the book, the all-pervasive anti- 
tndia feeling reflected in almost every page of Friends Not Masters 
could hardly have been put on. 

Here is, indeed, the crux of the problem. The President’s 
feelings and postures are an indication of how difficult it will be 
to begin to resolve Indo-Pakistani problems. The recent agree¬ 
ment on restoring telecommunication links is a step in the right 
direction, but to mistake it for a significant development in 
unravelling the highly complicated and emotional problems of 
Indo-Pakistani relations would be unrealistic. 

There are no indications in Pakistan to suggest that the 
Ayub regime is planning new military adventures in the near 
future on the lines of what happened in August 1965. It must 
be remembered that the President’s popularity and power reached 
their lowest ebb immediately after the Tashkent Declaration 
and the consequences of the conflict arc plaguing Pakistan’s 
economy today. It must be assumed, therefore, that President 
Ayub would wish to continue to play with the Kashmir problem 
for domestic reasons while striving to build a strong Pakistan, 
economically and militarily. 

For India, therefore, the first problem is to arrive at an 
understanding of the situation as it exists in Pakistan. Highly 
optimistic unrealistic assessments of the chance of a rapproche¬ 
ment with Pakistan do more harm than good. An Indo- 
Pakistani settlement is not round the corner. Having arrived at 
a realistic assessment, it would be to India’s advantage to deal 
with Pakistan in a businesslike manner. 

Communal disturbances in India have an inevitable impact 
on Pakistanis, quite apart from the propaganda advantages 
the regime makes of them. Indian leaders should resist the 
temptation of striking up brave postures, which only feed 
the illusions of people in authority in Pakistan. Where con¬ 
cessions can be made without sacrificing national interests, they 
should be made largeheartedly without insisting every time on a 
quid pro quo. 
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Mrs Indira Gandhi’s Government has its own problems 
in dealing with Pakistan. Partly, President Ayub’s present 
attitudes stem from his assessment of the tacts of political life in 
India, particularly his belief that Mrs Gandhi cannot make any 
significant concession. It is for Mrs Gandhi to dispel this 
belief by following a sober and adult policy on Pakistan. 


34 . 
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Power in Pakistan stems from the army and to the 
question, “After Ayub, who?”, the invariable answer given by 
Pakistanis is: “the Army Commander-in-Chief”. The fact 
that this question is posed today more openly than before high¬ 
lights Pakistan’s dilemma after nearly 10 years of President 
Ayub’s rule. 

It highlights the effectiveness of this rule and the 
President’s supremacy in the Army, but also points towards the 
leadership vacuum that exists around him, the total disarray and 
near-bankruptcy of Opposition forces, the failure of Basic 
Democracy to inspire the people, except for those directly bene¬ 
fited, and the hankering for freedom that rules many Pakistani 
hearts. 

In spite of Opposition leaders’ wishful thinking in 
imagining fissures in the Army set-up, there are no indications 
that President Ayub's hold over his fellow-officers is less certain 
than in the past. His handling of the Army is, indeed, a demons¬ 
tration of his political astuteness. 

The Pakistani Army is among the best paid in the world 
and the senior commands in it go to officers whose loyalty to 
President Ayub is unquestionable. Politically unreliable or 
ambitious officers are weeded out, irrespective of rank, but are 
given benefits and perquisites in civilian life beyond their Army 
dreams. All senior officers are assured of handsome appoint- 
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raents oil retirement. The Young Turks, particularly in the Air 
Force, are politically ineffective. 

One can, therefore, place little reliance on reports of 
plots and counter-plots that abound in Pakistan, particularly in 
Karachi. There was, however, some substance in reports of 
trouble in the Navy towards the end of May 1967 (some declare 
it was a politically motivated plot against the regime), and a 
number of ratings are facing court martial proceedings. 

The Opposition ranks are hardly likely to inspire con¬ 
fidence in anyone. Having had to contend with a regime which 
has displayed remarkable efficiency in destroying significant 
political opponents by every means at its disposal, the Opposition 
leaders have reacted by resigning themselves to the present while 
waiting for something to happen, in Micawber fashion, to 

catapult them into power. . . - 

This is true as much of East Pakistan as it is of he 
Western Wing although the regime has had to recognize the 
different mores prevailing in the East by giving politicians grea c 
room to display their ebullience. East Pakistan s is a long¬ 
term problem which will stay with the r «8 ime - I \ .. . 

run, President Ayub has resolved his problems by ^tabutwg 
wealth in East Pakistani cities and villages through in us 
commercial development and the rural works programme. 

Some East Pakistanis say the regime has rcoonM M^ 
to East Pakistan’s eventual separation and in ®P e Benealis 
working towards creating a class of pro- es a ^ 

who will rule after the creation of “two Pakistan*. Fo the 
present, the regime is secure enough because of its cnde^f 

friends who directly benefit from Rawa pi st jtution 

believe that East Pakistanis will be conten with a 
that perpetually denies them a chance to rule the country 

^ “Resent climate of opinion in 

demarcated limit for political ^^^J^^National Awami 
except one is riven by dissensions. T1 M factions 

Party is split between pro-Peking and JgS 

the former giving equivocal support to the iegi • 

League of Sheikh Mujibur Rahman, who is sUll in prison, 
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languishing because of a division between the hardliners and 
those who want to make common cause with other Opposition 
parties. The Council Muslim League, which claims the mantle 
of the Quaid-i-Azam, has never got over its internal squabbles. 
Even the ruling Convention Muslim League is a shadow of a 
political party kept together by the plums of office and the Field 
Marshal’s Presidency. 

The only exception to the rule is the Jamaat-i-Islami ol 
Maulana Maudoodi. This is an ideological party led by a 
dedicated band of workers who want to order Pakistan’s affairs 
by the laws of the Quran and the Sunnah. It works, after the 
Communist fashion, in a concentric circle of cells spreading out 
influence. It claims a membership of 1,800 in West Pakistan 
and about 350 in the Eastern Wing, but its pledged supporters 
number 50,000 and its sympathizers would perhaps run into 
millions. 

Given a fluid political situation, the Jamaat could be the 
king-pin of an Opposition alliance which could sweep into 
power. The Jamaat’s appeal for a broad-based section of 
Pakistanis, particularly those belonging to the lower middle 
class, is unquestioned. It remains to be seen whether its creed, 
dismissed.as obscurantist by President Ayub, will have sufficient 
appeal for the younger generation, inclined as they are towards 
irreverence. But the Jamaat’s appeal is a limiting factor in the 
policies President Ayub can pursue and the Field Marshal is 
inclined to be particularly cautious on religious matters. 

The Ayub regime has, in any event, sounded the death- 
knell of the old politicians. Although free to carry on political 
activities within defined limits from January this year, they are 
today a discredited lot and, except for issuing Press statements, 
they prefer to live opulently in their palatial houses. 

It is in this context that Mr Z. A. Bhutto assumes im¬ 
portance. He is the only young leader Pakistan has thrown 
up during the last 10 years. Mr Bhutto’s popularity among 
students and lawyers is a byword in Pakistan. But he has still 
to prove his political worth and, with his taste for high living 
and his inherited landed wealth, he has obvious drawbacks in 
presenting himself as a proletarian leader. 
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After frittering away much time and giving the regime 
a handle to discredit him, Mr Bhutto is now trying to form his 
own party with an eye on the next Presidential election in 1970. 
Although the system of Basic Democracy will operate against him 
and he will almost certainly lose, Mr Bhutto today remains the 
only universally accepted symbol of opposition to the regime. 
(In a free election under adult franchise, he would most probably 
emerge the victor, as the late Miss Jinnah would have in 1965.) 
While one must doubt Mr Bhutto’s political stamina, his virtue 
is his youth. 

With the Opposition virtually bereft of leaders, President 
Ayub is left with the system of Basic Democracy, which has yet 
to find acceptance. It is a curious phenomenon in Pakistan that 
the Field Marshal is almost universally unpopular in the major 
cities except for the interim capital of Rawalpindi. His strength 
lies in the villages, one is told. While I was unable to assess this 
at first hand, one obvious source of President Ayub’s strength is 
the Basic Democrat, who has achieved a measure of local im¬ 
portance and benefits from the rural programme in the develop¬ 
ment that takes place, and the money he distributes among his 
colleagues. Indeed, the economic content of Basic Democracy 
is perhaps the only form in which the system will survive after 
Ayub. 

The mechanism of power in Pakistan today runs from the 
President and the Army down through the civil service and, 
at lower levels, through the pattern of Basic Democracy as 
practised in the villages. The economists are exercising more 
influence as development projects and foreign loans mount. 
The industrialists have displaced the landed aristocracy in the 
influential lobby they command. And the intelligence services, 
both civilian and army, have pockets of influence because of the 
nature of their work. 

The Ayub regime is vulnerable on two counts: the 
prevailing corruption in the country and the darkening economic 
horizon. Corruption, which plagues every developing country, 
has reached formidable proportions in Pakistan and this has 
become an issue which excites universal comment. The list of 
land-holders in the new capital of Islamabad, for instance, is a 
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VIP roster and every Army general boasts of a set of palatial 
houses usually rented out to foreign missions. But most Paki¬ 
stanis point accusing fingers at the President himself, they see foi 
themselves how his sons have become rich overnight and today 
adorn directors’ offices in many enterprises. 

Economically, the consequences of the 1965 conflict, together 
with the problems economic development poses in any under¬ 
developed country, are catching up with the regime. Foreign 
loans are becoming scarce and more difficult to obtain 
(Pakistanis are discovering for themselves the political con¬ 
cessions they have to make to obtain them). Food imports to 
make good internal shortages have meant expenditure of foreign 
exchange. The spiral of rising prices is an inevitable result as 
imports become more restrictive and highly priced. Worst of 
all, the suspension of US military aid following the 1965 conflict 
has forced Pakistan to replenish and augment its military arsenal 
by paying hard cash.. 

Perhaps the most dangerous portent, however, is the cult 
of personality being assiduously built up around President Ayub. 
“The Book” is on its way to becoming the country’s new Bible 
through official encouragement. One sees the spectacle of 
Cabinet Ministers chanting the Field Marshal’s praises several 
times a day each day. All wisdom, it is officially staled, flows 
from the fountain-head of the Presidency. 

About six months ago, the East Pakistan Governor, Mr 
Monern Khan, printed “green books” containing “Sayings of 
President Ayub” after the manner of Mr Mao’s Little Red Book. 
Although this book was hastily withdrawn, both the East and 
West Pakistan Governments are spending much time and 
money eulogizing Friends Not Masters. Opposition leaders say 
the President has come to believe that he is infallible. Whether 
this is true or not, the present official attempt to build up Field 
Marshal Ayub to the level of a cult spells danger in a system 
such as Pakistan’s. 

The President must be given credit for inspiring among 
some of his countrymen an enviable elan. One meets members 
of Pakistan’s civil service, economists, business men, scientists 
and other highly paid men who are fired by a zeal to make their 
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country great. But they belong to the “have” classes, and 
their enthusiasm and zeal are not universally shared. The pro¬ 
blem of “after Ayub, who?” is basically a problem of finding 
acceptance for the reigning Commander-in-Chief to succeed the 
Field Marshal. The mood in Pakistan is not what it was in 1958. 
Benign paternalism is no substitute for freedom, judging by most 
literate Pakistanis’ reactions. 
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PREFACE 


This is a glimpse of life in Moscow: the ideas that excite the 
people, their joys and sorrows and the problems of a foreign 
resident in the Soviet capital. It is an impressionistic account 
stretching over a year—from March, 1968 to February, 1969. 

Moscow Diary first appeared in the form of a weekly “A 
Letter from Moscow” in The Statesman. The gap in the 
narrative, coinciding as it does with the fateful Soviet invasion 
of Czechoslovakia, is due to the fact that India’s major news¬ 
papers, including The Statesman, were then on strike. But 
Czechoslovakia cast its shadow on Soviet lives and policies 
before and after August, 1968, as will be seen from the Diary. 

I am grateful to The Statesman for giving me permission to 
use the material first published in its present form. 


S. Nihal Singh 





The Pravda report on the last session of the consul- 
tative meeting of Communist parties in Budapest in March was 
ecstatic: “The final session of the meeting proceeded in an 
atmosphere of great uplift. The Internationale, the proletarian 
anthem, resounded in dozens of languages on the banks of the 
Danube.” 

The Russians, it is true, obtained their world conference in 
Moscow before the end of 1968—a consummation they had 
devoutly wished and worked for. But ecstasy was hardly the 
keynote of the Budapest meeting; the feelings, of the great 
majority of participants were less vibrant and more reflective of 
the state of the Communist world today. 

The Soviet achievement at Budapest was that in spite of the 
known and deep divisions amongst the Communist fraternity 
and in spite of the conspicuous absence of a number of parties, 
they got 65 parties to agree to hold a new world conference, 
however circumscribed its scope will be. The Soviets succeeded 
because of the work they had put in before the Budapest meeting, 
by their formal renunciation of being the centre of world Com¬ 
munism (nor is Peking, the argument implies) and lastly, and 
particularly, because of the refreshing departure this meeting 
represented in the manner in which it was conducted. 

In spite of Rumanian accusations, Budapest represented a high 
water mark in the new Communist approach to a conference. 
Reporters were pleasantly surprised by the amount of information 
the daily communiques contained, instead of the familiar bland 
statements typical of such gatherings. Nor was this point losl 
upon the participants breathing the winds of change; the com¬ 
muniques were joint efforts based on summaries of speeches 
made by the respective delegations. 

The Rumanian decision to leave the conference, made in 
Bucharest, jwas influenced by the direction in which the wind 
was blowing. Bucharest did not want to be the solitary opposer 
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of a world conference nor did it wish to side with Russia against 
China on an issue of such import. To say that Budapest was 
merely unfolding a pre-arranged world conference is to undei- 
estimate the zealousness with which many Communist patties 
guard their new independence; of course, nobody places much 
import upon such lightweights as the Indian and Ceylonese 
Communist parties going along with the Soviet Union. 

Among the absentees, China and its tiny Albanian ally, 
stood apart. Having given up the idea of securing China’s 
excommunication, which they would not have obtained, the 
Soviets were really answering Chinese arguments in pleading for 
a conference. The chief Soviet delegate, Mr Mikhail Suslov, 
however, could not resist condemning China, a condemnation 
that provoked a Rumanian retort at their eve-of-departure 


Press conference. 

In another category were such absentees as the North Viet¬ 
namese and the North Korear-s, whose delicate position in a 
Communist world split between Moscow and Peking was 
recognized in Budapest. A third furrow ploughed by Cuba 
led Havana to boycott the meeting while Yugoslavia, having 
decided to wait before leaping, watched the conference from the 
sidelines. 

The Russians won the day in Budapest because those parties 
which were plainly unenthusiastic about a new world conference, 
like the Italians, had no answer to Moscow's argument that the 
need of the hour was for the Communist world to take note of 
where it was going and to plot a common strategy. Equally 
persuasive was’the Soviet argument that a few parties, principally 
China, could not hold the rest of the Communist world to ransom. 

All that the dissidents could do was to circumscribe the scope 
of the new conference to one major item, joint strategy against 
imperialism, and to keep the door open to all parties to come to 
Moscow. It remains to be seen how far an international Com¬ 
munist gathering can divorce its future plans from ideology. It 
seems unlikely, however, that the new Moscow conference will 
adopt political resolutions on theoretic issues like those adopted 
by the two previous gatherings. Keeping the door open for 
China is, of course, a symbolic gesture. 
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The Budapest meeting gave the Russians a chance to assess 
the state of the heterogenous Communist world. They saw how 
keenly most parties wished to defend their independence. Many 
parties assessed developments in China with different, more 
sympathetic, eyes. And the refrain of many speeches in Budapest 
was a hankering after a solid fraternity of world Communists 
even as the participants fiercely asserted their right to their own 
views. 

Budapest reaffirmed that there can be no Communist unity in 
the world except on limited and general issues. One such is 
Vietnam, and the Rumanians could happily append their signa¬ 
tures to the “solidarity message” sent out by the meeting. But 
even the West Asia issue, the ostensible cause of the Rumanian 
walk-out, demonstrated how far the Communist world has gone 
in placing national interests before ideological solidarity. The 
new grand Communist strategy against imperialism that is to be 
plotted in Moscow in the winter of 1968 must, therefore, be 
sufficiently flexible to permit parties to take different roads to 
attain their objective. 

Moscow can no longer be the centre of world Communism 
for several reasons. One is China, the second is the trend in the 
Communist world towards assertion of national rights and the 
third is the fact that, in seeking to catch up with the USA in 
refrigerators and washing machines, Moscow has lost some of its 
capacity to be the loadstar for idealistic Communists. Was it 
the third reason that impelled some parties to voice the demand in 
Budapest that the new conference should include all ‘ progressive 
and anti-imperialist forces? Such a scaling down of the Moscow 
conference, proposed among others by the Italian party, was 
successfully resisted by the Soviet delegation. 

An allied problem was whether the new conference was to be 
a continuation of the 1957 and 1960 meetings, which took place 
in another day and age. This issue was left unresolved in the 
final communique for the simple reason that many did not wish 
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ro reopen contentious issues. The 1960 meeting, for one thing, 
was outdated in its condemnation of Yugoslavia. Most, if not 
all, participants in Budapest wish to see Yugoslavia represented 
in Moscow and it is to receive a formal invitation. 

Another problem before the meeting also stemmed from the 
Sino-Soviet rift. Should the conference take note of parallel or 
splinter Communist parties? The Rumanians are understood 
to have urged that the splinter group of the Israeli Communist 
party be invited. But if such groups would find a place in 
Moscow, it would surely open up a Pandora’s box in bringing 
national quarrels and rivalries before the world forum. The 
Budapest meeting appears to have decided to restrict invitations 
to the official Communist party in each country. 

Did the Budapest meeting mark a new phase in the co-ordina¬ 
tion, co-operation and unity of the Communist parties, as 
suggested by the Australian participants? This would seem a 
highly optimistic assessment. The better part of the world’s 
Communists have only just begun to grope towards a solution of 
how to regulate inter-party relations in today’s world. It is 
difficult to envisage how the preparatory commission charged 
with preparing for the Moscow conference could seek a new 
system for regulating such relations, as demanded by the Iranian 
delegate. 

The Budapest meeting has, however, set a new pattern in 
which future solutions can be worked out. This pattern, it would 
seem, would make of the Communist world minus the proclaimed 
dissidents a club fashioned along the lines of the British Common¬ 
wealth; members would have the right to belong to it while dis¬ 
agreeing with their confreres. Many will hope that this club will 
follow the suggestion of the British Communist Party delegate 
that future Communist conferences be made public. 

In inter-state relations, which have an inevitable bearing on 
party relations in countries where Communists are rulers, the 
guiding principle is increasingly individual national interest. In 
view of the Soviet Union’s status as a super Power and its capa¬ 
cities in world trade, Moscow will continue to be a Communist 
Mecca. And there is still enough of the sentiment for Soviet 
achievements for Communism left amongst many Communists 
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to make Moscow the first among equals, not counting the 
Chinese in. 


a® 


n □ 


NO OTHER COUNTRY IS TAKING AS MUCH INTEREST IN THE 
US Presidential race as the Soviet Union. Soviet commenta¬ 
tors are devoting much attention to the American scene in spite of 
the official theory, being elaborated again in view of East 
European events, that the liberal system of democracy offers 
no real choice to the people since it only means changes within 
the “ruling class”. 

There is an echo of this theory in Soviet reporting of the 
American election scene. Thus Mr Nelson Rockefeller is some¬ 
times described as a billionaire, with the “necessary wealth to 
conduct an active campaign for the White House ’. The con¬ 
tenders for the Democratic nomination, it is stated, are guided 
not only by personal ambitions but by differences that have 
developed in the ruling class”. 

Pravda has reported that the Vietnam policy, the Negro 
problem and pressures on the dollar “have swept away all^ the 
buffoonery characteristic of American election campaigns to 
place pressing home and foreign policy issues at the centre of 
attention. 

Yet the Soviet Press gives a blow-by-blow account of the pre¬ 
election scene. Russians are being led through all the thrills of 
the changing scene, and headlines declare: Zigzags of American 
election campaign”. The very buffoonery Pravda rebukes as 
been enthusing Soviet correspondents to write dramatic and 
lyrical accounts. One commentator has compared the American 
scene with the confusion prevailing in the Oblonsky home xn 

Tolstoy’s Anna Karenina . I . 

“It is still a long way to go to the first Tuesday in November 
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when the elections will be held”, wrote Izvestia, “yet not only the 
main bourgeois political alignments have been split, the country 
has been split; it is breathing heavily like a hard-driven horse. 

A few days later, Izvestia's New York correspondent said: 
“The current year will be stormy in the United States, even more 
stormy than expected, and the political ship of the biggest 
capitalist Power will creak and sway on the waves of domestic and 
international storms—the ship with a troubled crew and rocked 
by struggle for the commanding place at the helm.” 

The greatest amount of attention is being devoted to Senator 
Robert Kennedy since his arrival on the election scene. There 
is often praise for his approach to the Vietnam problem although 
sometimes a commentator takes a swipe at his silence over the 
withdrawal of US troops from Vietnam, immediately qualifying 
the criticism by declaring that he is for a political solution of the 
problem. 

Every acquisition of strength by Senator Kennedy is meti¬ 
culously recorded—the U.S. Postmaster-General’s resignation 
and his joining the Kennedy ranks, the Democratic Governors’ 
refusal to indicate their choice, the 10,000 students who listened 
to his speech attacking the Johnson Administration at Vanderbilt 
University. 

Senator Kennedy’s statement that his entry into the Presi¬ 
dential race was motivated by disagreements with President 
Johnson’s policies, not by personal consideration, was high¬ 
lighted. He is called a “champion of a peaceful settlement of 
the Vietnam conflict”; at one stage he was reported as having 
“escalated” his attack on President Johnson’s Vietnam policy. 
Indeed, 12 of the Senator’s election speeches merited reports by 
Tass in the last two months. 

Clearly, the magic of the Kennedy clan still exercises a spell 
over Soviet commentators and policy-makers; he is their 
favourite candidate. Besides, there is respect for his real and 
imagined strength and resources for organizing a successful 
election campaign. According to Izvestia, “Kennedy has an 
unwasted political capital of his family, multiplied both by the 
tragic death of his brother and the crisis of the policy of his 
successor.” 
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Next to Senator Kennedy, Senator Eugene McCarthy lias 
captivated Soviet attention, not so much for his own sake as for 
symbolizing opposition to President Johnson. He was initially 
reported as “striving for Presidential nomination as an opponent 
of the Vietnam war”. Soviet regard for Senator McCarthy grew 
alter his performance in the New Hampshire and Wisconsin 
primaries; the latter contest was described as a “confrontation” 
between President Johnson and Senator McCarthy. Reports of 
the latter’s election speeches largely highlight Ivs attacks on the 
President’s Vietnam policy and once Izvestia called him the 
“most active of all Senators opposing the Vietnam venture”. 

Tn spite of Governor Rockefeller’s billions, he has merited 
mild praise in the Soviet Press, again not so much for his own 
sake as for giving Mr Richard Nixon a fight. Tass, for instance, 
sorrowfully recorded the Governor’s initial withdrawal from 
the Presidential race with the comment that it “seems to assure 
Nixon’s nomination as the Republican Presidential candidate”. 

But hope was not given up. Moderate Republicans were 
insisting on the Governor’s candidacy because he had the best 
chance of beating a Democratic candidate, it was reported. 
Further, the Governor had the support of most of the 26 
Republican State Governors and the Republican party machi¬ 
nery in many States, Tass said, adding that it had been his “long¬ 
standing aim” to become President. Happily, Tass could report 
on April 30 that the Governor had re-entered the race and, a 
few days later, that he had broken his silence over Vietnam 
saying there was “no purely military solution” to the problem. 

Mr Nixon has few supporters in the Soviet Union. He 
represents the Right wing of the party to the Soviet: a representa¬ 
tive of conservative forces and the “hawkish course”. In spite 
of Mr Nixon’s “words to show his desire for peace”, Soviet 
commentators believe he has come out in support of the present 
US policy in Vietnam. 

As soon as the Soviets became convinced that President 
Johnson did not intend to seek re-election (a nagging doubt still 
persists), they had little hesitation in believing that the Vice- 
President, Mr Hubert Humphrey, would enter the race. The 
Tass report, of April 27, of Mr Humphrey’s decision to seek 
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nomination did not express surprise. The Soviets do not look 
upon the Vice-President's candidature with enthusiasm; he will 
pick up Johnson’s banner, they say. But they believe President 
Johnson will throw his own weight and the party machinery 
behind him, making him a formidable contender. 

President Johnson’s dramatic decision not to seek re-election 
threw Soviet commentators into a state of confusion. Their 
initial reaction was cautious, as they posed the question, to them¬ 
selves as much as to their readers: “Is the President manoeuvring, 
or does it reflect the failure of the Vietnam policy?” Gradually, 
they came to believe that the President’s decision stemmed from 
growing opposition to the Vietnam war and dwindling suppoit. 

It was a "forced move”, Tass said a few days later quoting 
Senator McCarthy approvingly. Pravda's New York correspon¬ 
dent, however, hedged his bets; although most believed the 
President meant what he said, “people well versed in politics ’ 
did not disregard President Johnson's possible candidacy. 

There were reports of “fluidity and uncertainty” in 
Washington; tire President’s decision had altered the picture, it 
was said. But one thing was clear to Izvestia’s Washington 
correspondent—the time for a change of policy had arrived. 
His regret was that the American people’s choice had been com¬ 
plicated by alleged intrigues, inter-party and intra-party strife, 
“television machinations” and behind-the-scene manoeuvring. 

According to Izvestia, the US policy of “armed self-conceited 
anti-Communism” has found its Waterloo in Vietnam. The 
Soviets cannot divorce the Presidential election from Vietnam. 
But the only conclusion one can draw from the fascination the 
election holds for the Soviet Press and policy-makers is that they 
consider it a very important event, foreshadowing a change in 
American policy not only in Vietnam but towards the rest of 
the world. 


37 ■ ■ ■ ■ 

The MALAYSIAN DEPUTY PRIME MINISTER’S OFFICIAL VISIT 

to Moscow in May 1968—the first by a Malaysian Minister— 
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represents a watershed in the Soviet Union’s policy towards 
South-East Asia. It marks Moscow’s coming of age as a global 
Power and its willingness to trim its ideological sails to its 
national interests—not for the first time, however. Beyond that, 
it is a complete reversal of the policy of doubts of the 
Khrushchev era about the desirability of maintaining a Russian 
presence in South-East Asia. 

Having decided to assume the obligations of a global Power, 
Moscow has realized that its patchy and tepid interest in the 
legion in the past is no substitute for a long-term co-ordinated 
policy of maintenance correct, if not cordial, relations with the 
years in the making, but several factors, have contributed to its 
crystallization. 

It is Moscow’s belief that (he beginning of the end of the 
Vietnam war is in sight. In spite of the substantial Soviet aid 
to the North Vietnamese in the war, it is not lost upon Moscow 
that the policies of a future peaceful Vietnam will always be 
inhibited by its proximity to China. Secondly, the intended 
British withdrawal from South-East Asia foreshadows a 
period of flux in the region as new permutations and 
combinations are sought, and take place. It would, therefore, 
be too late to stake a Russian interest in the region a few 
years hence. 

Besides, Indonesia’s political course after the traumatic events 
of 1965, following a period of close Russo-Indonesian relation¬ 
ship that was not entirely happy, cause much concern in Moscow. 
But it has at the same time liberated Russia from supporting 
Djakarta to the detriment of its relations with other countries of 
the region—as it was forced to do during the days of Dr 
Soekarno’s confrontation policy. 

Beyond these factors lies the central problem of China. The 
Soviet Union is fully aware that Chinese ambitions certainly 
extend to carving out a sphere of influence in an area which has 
been under its historical sway, particularly with the help of over¬ 
seas Chinese communities. At the same time, the Chinese image 
lias been sullied by the debacle of the pro-Peking Indonesian 
Communist Party as also by its belligerent stance in foreign 
policy. Above all, China’s internal problems, stemming from 
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the excesses of the Cultural Revolution, mean that Peking has 
less time to devote to external relations. These circumstances, 
taken together, add up to a propitious time for the Soviet Union 
to befriend the nations under China’s belly. 

The Soviet Union is presenting itself as a dependable aid 
giver as opposed to the Chinese whose deeds have fallen short 
of their promises by 78 per cent in foreign aid. Nor docs Soviet 
aid, it is stressed in Moscow, follow the Chinese policy of putting 
pressure on, and interfering in the internal aflairs of, the leci- 
pient countries. Soviet aims are defined as: “To turn South- 
East Asia from a hotbed of war into a zone ol peace . 

The new Russian approach to South-East Asia underlines its 
decision to abjure ideological prosclylization for the sake of 
cultivating friendly intcr-State relations. Russians acknowledge 
that sections of the “advanced intelligentsia” in some of these 
countries are suspicious of Communism and they blame the 
Chinese for driving such people into the arms of “imperialists ’. 
To increase its influence, therefore, Moscow has to play down the 
ideological aspects of the Soviet State to emphasize the policy of 
peaceful coexistence. 

Moscow’s present policy, however, shows signs of a hangover 
from the past as well as a failure to define its approach to some of 
the most vital questions of the region. The Soviet Union, for 
instance, continues to decry the “power vacuum” theory while, 
at the same time, casting doubts upon the genuineness of British 
withdrawal plans. 

Moscow admits the legitimacy of the smaller nations' urge 
for regional economic groupings, but shoots down any new 
organization formed. This attitude is displayed not merely 
towards organizations such as ASPAC but also towards the 
more recent economic grouping of ASEAN. The Soviet Union 
decries these organizations because they are alleged to be a 
camouflage for promoting US ambitions in the area and for 
drawing the non-aligned countries into the American sphere. The 
economic and cultural content of these groupings are alleged to 
hide anti-Communist military aims. 

How are the nations of South-East Asia to answer the pro¬ 
blem of their security? Russians in Moscow answer this ques- 
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tion by the argument that their salvation lies in undertaking 
rapid and correct economic development. But the question of 
their security in the meantime, since the takc-offstage in economic 
development is a long and painful process for many, is left 
hanging. 

One Soviet premise is, of course, the belief that a Russian 
Presence in the region is by itself a stabilizing factor. But few 
South-East Asian States will be convinced by the other argument 
one hears in Moscow that in the age of missiles and super 
Powers, maintaining modern military establishments for the 
smaller countries is to little purpose. The nearest the Soviet 
have got to suggesting a solution is to praise Malaysia’s proposal 
for concluding bilateral treaties of non-aggression and non¬ 
interference. 

Predictably, Moscow continues to condemn the ANZUS 
pact and SEATO. Unlike China, it does not consider the latter a 
“paper tiger”—SEATO’s military organization docs exist, it is 
stated in Moscow—but its limited usefulness is acknowledged. 
This, in turn, has added to Soviet fears that new military 
organizations are being planned to buttress the creaking edifice 
of SEATO. 

Russians' display a healthy respect for Australia’s potentials 
and arc aware of its role in US security plans for the region. 
But they reject Australia’s presence in South-East Asia as an 
“Asian Power” although they imply that, cleansed of American 
influence, Australia has a legitimate place in the region. Moscow’s 
relations with Canberra are clouded by the Australian war effort 
in Vietnam, but it does not bestow upon Australia the kind of 
encomiums it does on Thailand. (An added reason for Russian 
interest in Australia and the Pacific is the potentialities of 
developing the Soviet Far East’s trade with these countries.). 

Thailand, in fact, is the only country that stands totally 
condemned in Soviet eyes as a “chariot wheel” of US plans in 
South-East Asia. Sometimes, it is recorded that there are 
“sober elements” in Thailand and that the policies pursued by 
Bangkok are detrimental to its national interest, the advantages 
flowing from Thailand’s alliance with the US being “illusory”. 
But Moscow believes there is little prospect of any immediate 
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change in Thai attitude and continues to paint it in dark shades 
of grey. (Moscow, of course, continues to maintain an 

Ambassador in Bangkok.) .... 

Moscow’s striking change in attitude is towards Malaysia, 
Singapore and the Philippines. The Soviet Union has reasons 
to be grateful to the Singapore Prime Minister, Mr Lee Kuan 
Yew, for opening its first new window on South-East Asia. 
(The Soviet Press, for instance, recorded the recent complete 
victory of the People’s Action Party in the elections blandly, 
with a straight face.) But although Singapore was the fust 
to permit a Soviet trade mission to be established, Moscow has 
chosen to open an embassy in Kuala Lumpur. 

Soviet interest in Malaysia stems from its requirements ol 
rubber and tin, and also because Malaysia, is by any criterion, 
the more important country. Moscow is well aware that the 
large Chinese content of Malaysia’s population makes it an 
interesting case study of the factors at work in the legion. Al¬ 
though Moscow balked at giving immediate promises of selling 
arms to Malaysia during Tun Abdul Razak s visit, it seems to 
be a question of time before it will agree to give it armaments. 
(After having burnt its fingers in Indonesia, Moscow is, for the 
moment, chary of promising liberal arms supplies to the region.) 

The Soviet Union is evincing much interest in the Philippines. 
To the traditional Soviet concept of the country as a faithful 
ally of the US in its South-East Asian plans is being added the 
projection of its new stirrings. “The winds of change in the 
Philippines are felt with ever greater force’’, a Soviet commentator 
has recorded. Moscow is only too willing to help the winds 
gather force, and any Philippine initiative for promoting relations 
with the Soviet Union will be welcomed. 

But Moscow nurtures suspicions of Japan’s role in South- 
East Asia, and often takes pains to bring up its wartime aims 
of a “co-prosperity sphere” to decry its present policies in 
the region. Partly, Soviet suspicions of Japan’s future role 
stem from the latter’s capabilities as the most highly developed 
country in the region, partly, from Tokyo’s future policies 
towards China. At the same time, Soviet-Japancse trade has 
reached an unprecedented level as Japan has replaced Britain 
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and Finland as the first non-Communist country in its trade 
turnover with Russia. 

With Indonesia, Moscow has reasons to be unhappy. It 
decries the new inflow of foreign private capital into the country, 
suggesting that this policy is influencing Indonesia’s foreign 
policy. A black mark for Indonesia was its agreement to join 
ASEAN, but Moscow has refrained from attacking President 
Suharto directly, obviously content to sit out the period of 
Indonesia’s “historical trials’’. 

In theoretical treatises, Russians have made it plain that there 
are revolutionary armies and those that are “tools of reactionary 
cliques”. Predictably, Russia has placed Burma in the first 
category and Indonesia in the second; Burma, in fact, is the only 
country in the region being lauded for following the “non¬ 
capitalist path of development”. But in South-East Asia, 
Russia’s present accent is on its national interest rather than 
flaunting the ideological banner. 


3 ^ a u a a 


At one point DURING DR ZAKIR HUSAIN’S state visit to 
the Soviet Union in July 1968, the cry of “Hindi-Russi Bhai 
Bhai” was raised. It was just as he was about to board the train 
for Leningrad after completing his stay in Moscow. 

Nowhere else was the slogan repeated. The emotional 
content of the cry had become outdated, overtaken as it was by 
events. In any event, the President and members of his party 
were hardly in a mood to exult over the new twist being given 
to their country’s relations with the Soviet Union. 

Why the Russians chose to invite the Pakistani military 
delegation immediately preceding Dr Husain’s visit is best known 
to themselves. Gen. Yahya Khan and his colleagues e e 
Soviet capital the day before the Indian President arrived. When 
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the military delegation’s talks with the Soviet leaders and their 
other activities filtered through, it became increasingly clear that 
Moscow had made up its mind to give arms assistance to 
Pakistan. 

Dr Husain thus arrived under the shadow of impending 
Soviet military supplies to Pakistan—hardly a propitious back¬ 
ground for what was originally meant to be a goodwill visit. 
It became the President’s primary task to warn the Soviet leaders 
about the consequences their reoriented policy would have on 
Soviet-Tndian relations and the pressures it would create for the 
Indira Gandhi Government. This the President did; he made 
his points in private conversations and, more obliquely, in public 
speeches. But he seems to have received less than full 
satisfaction. 

The Russian reply to Dr Husain’s concern was generally to 
re-emphasize their basic interest in maintaining cordial relations 
with India and to declare that they did not wish anything to 
happen that would prejudice these relations. Whether the 
timing of the Pakistani military delegation’s visit was fortuitous 
or not, Dr Husain’s presence was utilized by the Soviet leaders 
to try to set Indian fears at rest. Soviet efforts did not succeed, 
nor did their strategy in blaming “reactionary forces” in Tndia 
for the current Indian mood. 

The Soviet leaders were no doubt sincere in believing that 
they would continue to seek close co-operation with India. 
But on the central issue of opening the door to military supplies 
to Pakistan they could not give the kind of satisfaction India 
desired. And in justifying their intentions, Soviet leaders used 
arguments that had been employed by Washington in explaining 
its military aid policies to Pakistan. 

Dr Husain's visit, indeed, served to crystallize Indian fears of 
a shift in Soviet policy towards Pakistan and India. India had 
clearly lost the position of exclusive pre-eminence in the sub¬ 
continent’s relations with Moscow. It remained for members 
of the official party to try to assess how far Moscow would go in 
equating India with Pakistan. One curious aspect of President 
Podgorny’s speech at his luncheon for Dr Husain was that he 
chose to bracket India with Pakistan in welcoming him. 
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Apart from the unfortunate timing of the visits of the Pakistani 
delegation and Dr Husain, the President’s 10 days in the Soviet 
Union have served to jolt India into recognizing realities. 
Soviet-Pakistani relations have been developing over some years, 
primarily stemming from a Soviet decision to try to befriend it 
in the hope of influencing the issue of war and peace on the sub¬ 
continent, to have greater leverage over India and, above all, to 
make it plain that as a global Power, the Soviet Union no longer 
wished to have exclusive relations with a non-Communist country 
at the expense of its relations with a third countiy. 

The development of Soviet-Pakistani relations was helped by 
President Ayub Khan’s desire to meet Russia half way, for Jiis 
own reasons symbolized by his concept of “triangulai tight-rope 
walking”. Mr Kosygin’s visit to Pakistan was the culmination 
of the first phase of these relations. He promised a steel mill 
and an atomic power station, and the inclusion of Col.-Gen. 
Sidorovich, in charge of processing foreign military assistance 
requests, in the delegation signified that talks on t ie su jec 
held in Pakistan. The groundwork for such assistance was laid 
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Moscow could have misread Indian sensitivities on the issue so 
totally as to dismiss them as inconsequential. 

One is, therefore, forced to the conclusion that Moscow is 
entering its new phase of relations with Pakistan with open 
eyes. Presumably, Moscow believes that the storm in India 
over arms supplies to Pakistan will be a momentary phenomenon. 
In any event, Tndia in its present phase of internal and external 
difficulties can, in Moscow’s eyes, have little choice but to conti¬ 
nue to seek Soviet assistance in its policy of bi-alignment. Besides, 
the level of trade between the two countries is of such dimensions 
that India cannot alter Iter relations with the Soviet Union 
dramatically without injuring herself. 

If the Soviet Union has underestimated Indian reaction to its 
decision to supply arms to Pakistan, the present outcry in India 
might lead to a postponement of these supplies. But this will 
hardly alter the picture that has now emerged, and it is for New 
Delhi to assess carefully the repercussions that will inevitably 
arise from the Soviet rapprochement with Pakistan. One 
consequence will certainly be a continuing, and fuller, equation 
of India with Pakistan, implying Moscow’s future policy of 
complete neutrality in disputes between the two countries. 

Secondly, how is Moscow going to reconcile its problems with 
China with growing friendship with Pakistan? Here, Moscow’s 
interests coincide more with New Delhi’s—and China is, by 
Moscow's reckoning, a long-term problem. While Moscow 
would want to wean away Rawalpindi from Peking, such an 
attempt will go counter to President Ayub’s policy of “triangular 
tight-rope walking’’, and he is unlikely to oblige. 

Thirdly, how far are the parallel interests of the Soviet Union 
and the US going to affect India’s foreign policy? This flows 
from Moscow’s growing desire to assume the responsibilities of, 
and seek advantages from, being a global Power. Since 
Washington is gradually reorienting its policies to give the 
Soviet Union recognition as a fellow super Power, there will be 
new areas of co-operation between the two. On the issue of 
the nuclear non-proliferation treaty, India has already experienc¬ 
ed the kind of pressures it has to withstand when the super¬ 
powers act in concert. The next major problem for India will 
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be to assess how far an agreement between Moscow and 
Washington on conventional arms control on the sub-continent 
will affect the strategic picture. Russians have already indicated 
their interest in such an arms control. 

These are not necessarily negative factors for India. Al¬ 
though the Soviet argument that it will have greater leve¬ 
rage over Pakistan, particularly in resolving the Kashmir 
issue, has not mollified Indian opinion, Moscow has a point. 
But it remains to be seen how effectively and to what puipose 
it can utilize this lever. The China triangle between Washing¬ 
ton and Moscow will obviously influence Soviet policies to a 
great extent. There arc fears in Moscow of a Washington- 
Pcldng rapprochement, but this is not considered hkely m the 

The present situation, indeed, throws up more questions than 
it provides answers for. India has still to recover from the 
psychological shock or sharing Moscow's afreodons wtdt a nc„ 
bride. Once again, Indian emohons have faded to l*P P“* 
with reality. India today has no alternative but to accept the 
fad of Russia’s new approach to the sub-continent and make 

the best of a difficult job. 
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historic January meeting of the Czechoslovak Communist Party’s 
Central Committee. Mr Dubcek came to Moscow, as was re¬ 
quired of him by Communist protocol. 

Then we were treated to a series of conferences—first of the 
Political Consultative Committee of the Warsaw Treaty in 
Sofia, with Rumania’s participation. Rumania was left out of the 
subsequent meetings; it proved too obdurate, in the eyes of the 
rest—except, of course, for Chechoslovakia. 

There was the hurricclly-convened meeting in Dresden, further 
Czechoslovak-Soviet meetings in Moscow and Prague, a Moscow 
meeting of the Five without Czechoslovakia, and finally the 
Warsaw meeting to which Czechoslovakia did not go. In 
Warsaw, the Five drafted their ultimatum — the joint letter which 
won a dignified and unfrightened answer from the Czechoslovak 
leaders. (The Soviet Press failed to print the Czechoslovak 
reply in full.) 

After laying the groundwork for intervention, Moscow hesitat¬ 
ed, then climbed down to meet Czechoslovak leaders on their 
soil in the border settlement of Cierna nad Tisou, the Soviet 
leaders reportedly went back to their territory to sleep in parked 
railway saloons each night. Then followed the full scale Bratis¬ 
lava meeting, important more for its symbolic value than for 
substantive talks. The outside world interpreted it as a Czecho¬ 
slovak victory. 

All this time, the Soviet Press conducted an unprecedented 
round of polemics with an allegedly friendly Communist State. 
There were a few breathing spaces—after Mr Kosygin’s famous 
“rest cure’’ in Czechoslovakia, after the Cierna meeting. Not 
long after the Bratislava gathering, the attacks were resumed. 
They were first centred on erring writers and journalists, but the 
fire had got closer and closer to Mr Dubcek and came to be aimed 
at some of his main advisers in the Central Committee. 

Even after a shocked world learnt on August 21, 1968, of the 
entry of Soviet troops into Czechoslovakia, with token support 
from Bulgaria, Hungary, Poland and East Germany, the tragi¬ 
comic aspects of the Russian action came to the foreground. 
With Soviet troops having taken control of Czechoslovakia, 
President Svoboda was welcomed in Moscow as an honoured 
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State guest. Mr Dubcek, meanwhile, had been denounced in 
Pravda as the leader of a “Right-wing opportunistic” group. 

But as the talks progressed in Moscow, it became known that 
Mr Dubcek, first reportedly manacled after being forcibly taken 
away from the Central Committee office in Prague, was parti¬ 
cipating in the talks. And a few days later, after the end of 
the talks, Premia reinstated him as the Czechoslovak Central 
Committee's First Secretary. Seldom in Communist history 
has a declared “Right-wing opportunist” been so quickly 
rehabilitated. 

The Russians quickly gave up the transparent ploy of having 
been “invited to intervene” by a still unnamed group of ■Czecho¬ 
slovak Government and Party leaders. They realized that 
there were no takers for the crown of Soviet-sponsored rders of 
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hesitation, divided counsels, ad hoc and piecemeal decisions and, 
at the very least, a misreading of the situation. 

Out of the millions of words poured out of Moscow on 
Czechoslovakia, the two key documents are the Warsaw Letter 
and Pravda's justification for the invasion, 13,000 words long. 
The Warsaw Letter set the limits of Czechoslovak freedom: 
economic reforms, a new ordering of relations between Czechs 
and Slovaks and the correction of past “mistakes” within the 
framework of conventional Communism. 

The Letter contained four demands: offensive against Right- 
wing and anti-socialist forces, and against all political organiza¬ 
tions opposing Communism, control of the Tress, radio and 
television and the return of the party to the norms of “demo¬ 
cratic centralism”. The Warsaw Treaty was invoked; the five 
Powers declared they would never permit Czechoslovakia to 
pose a threat to them by leaving the Communist world. 

The Russian testament justifying intervention details how the 
Soviets had time and again warned the Czechoslovak leaders of 
the dangers of the situation developing in their country, of the 
Communist Party being in danger of losing its “leading role”, 
of “reactionary forces” taking the country out of the Communist 
world. But, says the document, the Czechoslovak leaders failed 
to act: “When the principles of party life were discarded and the 
party core was defamed, the conclusion that the Communist Parly 
was in danger was quite warranted”. Further “history has so 
ordained that the USSR bears the trmendous responsibility of 
maintaining the security of the socialist camp”. 

The Czechoslovak leaders’ pleading that they were trying to 
develop their own methods of reaching the Communist goal, 
that they were aware of the dangers from the Right-wing, that 
they had no intention of deserting the Communist world or the 
Warsaw Treaty were besides the point for Moscow. It was not 
left to the Czechoslovaks to assess the situation for much longer. 
Moscow had assessed it. Moscow had assessed that Mi- Dubcek 
was a “Right-wing opportunist”, the Presidum member, Mr F. 
Krigel, supported “counter-revolutionary actions”, the Foreign 
Minister, Mr J. Hajek, sought to revise the country’s foreign 
policy, the Deputy Prime Minister, Mr O. Sik, had criticized his 
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country's economic relations with the Communist world, the 
Communist leader, Mr C. Cisar, had made a “frankly revi¬ 
sionist speech” and Mr I. Spacek, Presidium member, had 
assailed Leninist principles of party organization. 

So Russian troops marched into Czechoslovakia on the night 
of August 20—allegedly to foil a “counter-revolutionary coup”. 
This was before the deadline of September 9, the day the Czecho¬ 
slovak Communist Party Congress was to meet to crown its 

victory for new Communism. ... r 
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was finally dethroned in January 1968, the pent up feelings of two 
decades burst and the country's new Communist ladership sought 
to utilize new enthusiasm for new goals. 

It is clear that the momentum of popular feelings swept 
Czechoslovakia’s new leaders farther than they had intended to 
go, and it became Mr Dubcck's task after the first months in 
office to restrain the liberals while fighting the conservatives. But 
even the minimum programme implemented by the new loaders 
was revolutionary and the goals set out for a democratic and 
humane socialism were epoch making. 

Perhaps the most revolutionary single step taken by Mr 
Dubcek and his colleagues was to give the Press, radio and tele¬ 
vision freedom. Overnight, bubbling new ideas came to be 
expressed, many of them heretical to conventional Communists. 
The past began to be reassessed as also Czechoslovakia’s links 
with the Soviet Union. The Russians were alarmed, and made 
the cardinal mistake of directing their official Press to retort. 
Russian rebukes merely helped to feed the rekindled flames of 
nationalism and anti-Soviet feelings in Czechoslovakia became 
pronounced. 

To the Russians, a free Press in a Communist society is a 
heresy, and it is easy to see why the Soviet leaders took exaggerat¬ 
ed notice ol, and gave undue importance to, every'expression of 
opinion voiced in Czechoslovakia. Russian fears were further 
led by talk of a multi-party Stale, of a new emphasis in foreign 
policy, of a reorientation in Czechoslovakia's trade patterns 
with the West. Czechoslovak leaders participated in this free 
discussion and expressed their views freely. 

All this heightened Russian suspicions; Czechoslovak leaders 
were summoned for meetings more frequently, and Mr Dubcek 
had to contend with Soviet pressures as best he. could. But 
the minimum reform programme was not repudiated—secret 
voting in parly elections, the right of a minority to express its 
views, and the other planks of the Dubcek programme. 

Russia s basic objection to Czechoslovak ideas has been two¬ 
fold. The Czechoslovaks, they said, were scuttling the immutable 
principle of the “guiding role of the Communist Party” and the 
other, equally important, principle of Marxism-Leninism, 
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“democratic centralism”. The Czechoslovak answer was that 
they wanted the party to have a guiding role through peoples’ 
consent, rather than compulsion. Besides, they wished to 
humanize Communism by giving those who did not agree with 
the majority view the right to speak. 

Soviet leaders obviously feared that if they would compromise 
with these two tenets of Communism as it has come to be practic¬ 
ed, it would open the floodgates of dissent, and hasten East 
Europe’s idelogical disintegration. Besides, these contagious 
ideas might spread to their country, upsetting the ideological 
base of the Soviet Stale. There were also obvious pressures 
from Mr Ulbricht’s East Germany and Mr Gomulka’s Poland 
— warnings of the dangerous consequences of Czechoslovak 
“heresies”. 

There were also Soviet fears that the growing anti-Soviet 
trend and many Czechoslovak’s irreverence to Communism 
could lead the country to a neutral or pro-Western orientation. 
Efforts at Czechoslovak-West German rapprochement were 
particularly frowned upon; the waves of West German tourists 
crossing into Czechoslovakia were seen as invasion armies in 
Moscow. Militarily, loss of Czechoslovakia to the West, or 
even to an Auslrian-style neutrality, was unacceptable to the 
Soviet leaders. 

In the last stages, it became a secondary issue whether the 
Russians themselves had fanned the nationalist and anti-Soviet 
feelings in Czechoslovakia. The conviction grew in Moscow 
that the Czechoslovak Communist Party 'was largely revi¬ 
sionist”, unwilling and unable to hold back the process of libera¬ 
lization or the march of the anti-Communists. The Soviets 
came to see Czechoslovak developments as an eventual threat to 
their own, and East Germany’s, security. Finally, they acted; 
the military argument won out in the end. 

The deed having been done, the Russians seemed to have been 
somewhat surprised by the world’s sense of shock. Perhaps 
they underestimated the horrible connotations a second invasion 
of Czechoslovakia in 30 years have for the European mind. 

What are the consequences of the act? First, there are 
obvious consequences for Czechoslovakia. Czechoslovak lea- 
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ders’ efforts at reimposing the essential features of conventional 
Communism are running into heavy weather. Tt has been made 
clear that Russian troops will only leave as and when Moscow is 
satisfied that Czechoslovakia has truly returned to the fold. Tt will 
be a long haul; if the leaders fail to take back Czechoslovakia 
to Communism as understood in Moscow, or if there is a new 
popular explosion, the Russians will have to step in to impose 
their views themselves. * 

Meanwhile, Soviet intervention in Czechoslovakia has already 
meant a setback to the Easi-West detente the Russians were 
striving for. There are signs of Moscow’s uneasiness over this. 
Sovict-American relations will be clouded for a time in spite of 
the super Powers’ tacit understanding about each other s sphere 
of influence in Europe. The Russians had correctly assessed 
from the American approach to the Czechoslovak crisis that 
Washington would not act, should Moscow intervene. 
Washington had scrupulously avoided giving cause for any 
accusation of interefence. A Soviet Press report that a 
group of American tourists visiting Prague was, in fact, a 
contingent of disguised troops must be placed in the category of 
Soviet humour. 

If the Russians insist on holding the conference of world 
Communist parlies in Moscow on November 25, 1968, it will be 
an empty show, devoid of triumph for the Soviets. The Com¬ 
munist movement, particularly in Europe, has been further 
divided. The important Italian Communist Party will be more 
reluctant to come and the shadow of Czechoslovakia will hang 
over the conference, if it is held. 

For Yugoslavia and Rumania, both staunch supporters of 
Czechoslovakia’s right to fashion its own variety of Communism, 
relations with the Soviet Union will pose new problems. Yugo¬ 
slavia is in a stronger position to withstand pressures, not being 
a member of the Warsaw Treaty. 

Rumania is a Warsaw Treaty member, although left out 
of the inter-party confabulations on Czechoslovakia. Having 
spoken out their minds against the Soviet intervention, 
Rumanian leaders can only look with apprehension towards 
their vulnerable borders. However, it hardly seems logical, 
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sensible or likely that the Soviet Union will repeat a Czechoslo¬ 
vakia in Rumania. 


a a 


Russians celebrate the 50th anniversary of 
Komsomol, the Young Communist League, on October 29, 1968 
with their ideological guards up. In spite of the brave words 
and banners being unfurled for the occasion, the mood preced¬ 
ing the celebrations is one of introspection, emphasizing the goals 
yet to be achieved. 

When student unrest hit the West in the summer of 1968, 
Soviet ideologists were quick to refute Western theses of the 
generation gap, of the young as a separate entity, of the revolt of 
youth. They sought to paint it as a bourgeois phenomenon, the 
kind of problems that do not exist in the Communist world. 

Student disturbances in Poland and the free debate in Czecho¬ 
slovakia were nearer home. Russians have refrained from 
analysing the phenomenon of the Polish students’ discontent, 
but on Czechoslovakia there have been many post mortems 
and, for the Soviets, they all point to the one need of the moment: 
ideological indoctrination of the young. 

It is hardly surprising that the winds of change buffeting the 
young of many countries of the world to revolt against the 
Establishment should have induced the Soviet authorities to 
scrutinize their home front. And the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party has welcomed the jubilee anniversary of 
Komsomol by setting it a list of 11 formidable tasks under the 
motto of the “unity and continuity of all generations of the 
Soviet people”. They range from a systematic study of Marx¬ 
ism-Leninism to improving the methods of indoctrination and 

propaganda work among the young. 

Komsomol is patterned after the Communist Party and boasts 
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of more than 23 million members. In June 1968, it acquired a 
new First Secretary of the Central Committee m the person of 
the 40-year-old Mr Yevgenei Tyazhelmkov. Significantly, Mi 
Tyazhelnikov has a teaching background and is a Communist o 
17 years’ standing. Komsomol has its organizations in most 
plants and industries and in the universities. It runs a publish¬ 
ing house and the Communist youth newspaper, Komsomolskaya 

Pravdci, sells 7.5 million copies a day. 

In spite of these formidable assets and avenues of propaganda, 
one cry heard most often today is that Komsomol should increase 
its ideological influence over the young. This speaks of the world 
revolt of the young combining with a peculiar set of circum¬ 
stances prevalent in the Soviet Union. 

Half of the Soviet population of 240 million consists of the 
young—according to Soviet classification, those under 30. About 
40 percent of Soviet scientists come in this category; there arc 
49.7 per cent classed young in industry, 56.5 per cent in construc¬ 
tion and 41 per cent in transport. About 4.5 million young are 
studying in Soviet higher educational institutions. Tn industry 
and other establishments, the gradual introduction of the five-day 


week has meant that the young have more leisure time. 

Mr Tyazhelnikov has claimed that the image of the Soviet 
young man, based on a Leningrad survey of 15,000 factory and 
office hands and students, is of one possessing “lofty ideals, firm 
ideological convictions, a sense of irreconcilability to short¬ 
comings and capable of holding public interests close to his heart 
and keeping personal aspirations in harmony with them”. 

Another survey, probably closer to truth, conducted by 
Komsomolskaya Pravda, found that of those questioned (17,446 
answered), 85 per cent admitted to singleness of purpose, 
optimism, only 22 per cent to faithfulness to the ideals of the 
Communist Party, 23 per cent to over indulgence in drink and 
16 per cent to following Western fashions. The newspaper’s 
comment was: “The process of bringing up young people in 
the spirit of Communism is not a quick and easy one”. 

Soviet ideologists are probably right in declaring that “idlers”, 
“hooligans” and the young who “turn their backs on progressive 
ideals” are untypical of the young generation of the country. 
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Idlers and hooligans, in Soviet vocabulary, are often people who 
disagree with official policies. The dishevelled, bearded young 
men one saw outside the Moscow courthouse trying Pavel 
Litvinov and others for demonstrating against Soviet interven¬ 
tion in Czechoslovakia have burnt their boats. 

These men are outside the pale of Soviet society. They arc 
dissidents who arc not afraid of being counted as such. They 
represent a microscopic minority, although other intellectuals 
have their own assessment of Soviet life and the world, usually 
expressed to friends or in allegorical writing. Komsoinolskaya 
Prctvda was quick to describe the five sentenced to varying terms of 
exile and imprisonment for their short-lived demonstration in 
Red Square as parasites and good-for-nothings. 

The problem of a sizeable number of intellectuals getting 
together to voice their protests in an organized lashion lies in the 
womb of the future for the Soviet State. The problem of the 
young facing Komsomol today is of a different, perhaps more 
intractable, kind. 

The Soviets are rightly proud of their success in achieving near 
universal literacy; the avidity with which Russians devour print 
is an impressive sight in any Russian city. The authorities are 
planning to introduce compulsory 10-year schooling in a few 
years’ time. One consequence of this cultural revolution has 
been the higher level of education of the young, whether a factory 
hand or a technician. The rise in educational standards has 
come at a time of growing, though relative, affluence. The 
five-day week has again introduced a new element. 

These factors have led to two kinds of results. A worker 
with no literary bent is inclined to concentrate on making more 
money and on enjoying himself during week-ends, often by 
overindulgence in drink; the ideals of Communism are, there¬ 
fore, less likely to appeal to him. (It has been reported in some 
factories introducing the five-day week that absenteeism has 

increased after week-ends.) , 

The other problem is of the scientist or researcher who is 

inclined to retire into his world of science, perhaps because the 
contrast between his sophisticated, and often exciting, pro e- 
ssional work and the cliches of normal social and politica 
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SnSr Of the danger of “egoistic rationalism”: “Tn essence, 
this intellectualism is a form of narrow-mindedness, the desire 
to depart from social life into the world of scientific abstrac- 


tions, to protect their ego from social, civic emotions . Others 
have been told that it is not enough to say the right things; one 
should give proof of one’s commitment to Soviet values by work 
and involvement in social activity. 

What is the cure for these dangerous signs of political in¬ 
difference among the young? Soviet Communists, time and 
again, come to the same conclusion: better, more systematic 
and more tactful ideological indoctrination combined with 
appeal to patriotism. The 11 tasks set by the Central Committee 
of the Communist Party give priority to the “constant improve¬ 
ment” of the content, forms and methods of work among youth. 
Communist Party members are asked to give “truthful answers” 
to questions agitating youth. The ideological training of scien¬ 
tists is to be better organized and Komsomol’s role in educational 
establishments is to be increased. 

Half of Komsomol members possess secondary or higher 
education, and the methods of the organization’s work, though 
found wanting, make interesting study. One method of in¬ 
culcating patriotism in the young and guarding against the 
“generation gap” is the launching of a patriotic movement of 
“mass crusades”. They are youth treks to places of historical, 
ideological or economic importance. 

Komsomol is the largest and most important student organiza¬ 
tion in the centres of higher learning. It dominates student self- 
government organizations. Komsomol’s major task here is 
described as that of mobilizing students for the “creative study” 
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of social sciences, principally Marxism-Leninism. The work of 
the Leningrad University Komsomol on enrolment boards is 
said to have changed the social composition of the student body 
in favour of farm youth. 

One concern of Soviet educationists today is the performance 
of those from the woods, compared to the city young, in compe¬ 
titive examinations. The Minister of Higher Education of the 
Russian Federation, Mr V. N. Stoletov, has gone on record as 
saying: “Soviet society today has no place for a blue-blooded 
elite among the students, composed of high IQ intellectuals, 
forming an exclusive club and free from any duties and obligations 
to their country and people”. At any rate, the idea of introduc¬ 
ing the “pure” young of worker and farmer stock to right the 
ideological balance is always an appealing one for Communists. 

It is indicative of the defence mechanism at work in the Soviet 
Union that Komsomol’s new tasks are set to seek protection 


from “bourgeois propaganda”, whose aims have been defined. 
They are: to blunt the political consciousness of youth, to refute 
the “Marxist-Leninist methodology of solving youth problems 
and to erode socialist society. Komsomol is accused of grave 
blunders” in recruiting and training youth cadres. 

There is a certain ambivalence in Communist discussions on 
youth problems because Soviet youth, it is maintained, is a compo¬ 
site part of Soviet society. Although the Western concept of the 
conflict of generations is rejected out of hand, such problems do 
exist in Soviet society. Pravckt recently suggested that only those 
party cadres should work among youth who “are capable of 
finding a common language with it”. 

Mr Tyazhelnikov is thus faced with a formidable set of pro¬ 
blems in bringing Soviet youth up to their elders’ expectations 
and requirements. Meanwhile, he can bask in the glow of the 
sonorous bouquet given by Pravda to Komsomol, n t ie woi s 
of the voice of the Soviet Establishment, Komsomol is the 
“militant vanguard of our youth, the loyal assistant and relia e 
reserve of the Communist Party in the struggle for the triumph o 
the Leninist cause, of the triumph of Communism . 

The Soviet Union has come a long way since Mr Khrush h 
used to stomp the countryside, egging on farmers to grea er 
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efforts Mr Khrushchev dramatized his regimes concern 01 
agriculture, but his impetuosities and the weather gods conspired 
to bring disaster. In the end, agriculture contributed to his 

d °Tt has been the effort of the new B & K team that came to 
power after Mr Khrushchev to begin a phase of consolidation 
in agriculture. Many of Mr Khrushchev’s policies were re¬ 
versed; many others were continued under different labels (a 
that Mr Khrushchev did in agriculture was not bad; some ot his 
measures were positively helpful). But the new leadership s 
major decision was to announce a new package plan in Match 


1965. 

This gave the Brezhnev-Kosygin team a handsome return in 

1966, which produced the record grain harvest of 171.2 million 
tons, doubtless helped by favourable weather. Western esti¬ 
mates reduce Soviet production figures by nearly 20 per cent in 
converting them to their method of counting. But the priority 
accorded to agriculture had been somewhat downgraded after 
the success of 1966 although this subject continued to be debated 
at the highest levels. 

Yet agriculture has remained very much in the minds of Mr 
Brezhnev and his colleagues. In March 1968, Mr Brezhnev 
said the Communist Party’s Central Committee should meet in 
a plenary session to discuss the problem. The Czechoslovak 
events and other political matters intervened in the meantime, 
and it was only at the end of October that the party’s leaders 
met to give thought to agriculture. 

Tt was fortunate for Mr Brezhnev that when he rose to make 
his report on agriculture, he could announce a grain harvest 
estimate of 165 million tons for 1968, the second highest figure 
ever recorded. But the Communist Party General Secretary’s 
Stale of the Union message on agriculture was not merely a 
recital of achievements. His emphasis was on shortcomings and 
tasks yet to be performed, and he set before the country the some¬ 
what vague target of an annual grain production of around 200 
million tons “within the next few years’’. Since Soviet agri¬ 
cultural targets have had to be reduced so often in the past, 
Mr Brezhnev’s caution was wise. 
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The B & K team’s first major decision on agriculture was to 
restore farmers’ private plots, reduced in 1956, to their previous 
size. There is no evidence so far of a going back on this policy, 
although the role of private plots might become less important 
once State and collective farms become more efficient. How¬ 
ever, the March 1965 package plan was the more significant 
measure initiated by the new leadership. 

The March measures fixed grain delivery quotas for six years 
and. payment of a bonus of 50 per cent for above-quota deliveries, 
increased purchase prices for livestock and animal products, 
increased investment in farms and introduced a modest pension 
for collective farmers. And the 23rd parly congress in 1966 
announced the introduction of a guaranteed monthly pay for 
members of collectives at rates corresponding to those on State 
farms—a measure that is in general operation today. What is 
guaranteed for a collective farmer is not a definite amount pei 
month, but a fixed amount for the work he does and his right to 


be paid monthly. 

These decisions naturally created greater hope in the country¬ 
side; there was greater incentive for collective farmers, who said 
‘thank you’ to the new leadership by giving it a record grain 
harvest. In the process, they made more money, [n a pros¬ 
perous Crimea region, for instance, the take-home pay on collec¬ 
tive farms increased from 699 roubles in 1965 to 1,004 roubles in 
1966; the increase in State farmers' pay was less pronounced 
because they were paid on a piece-rate basis. Farm production 
in 1966 rose by 10 per cent compared to the average annual 
increase of 1.9 per cent over the previous five years. Less favour¬ 
able weather brought down this figure to 1 per cent in 196 
although the output of all the major products except grain was a 

recor d 

Meanwhile, a debate was begun in the country on introduc¬ 
ing the principle of full economic self-reliance, already operating 
in sectors of industry, to agriculture. A cautious beginning was 
made in April 1967 with a Party and Government decision to 
introduce the principle in 390 of the 12,800 State farms. Today 
it covers 800 State farms. Essentially, the new experiment gives 
far greater powers and responsibilities to State farms by reducing 
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the central indices, relating profits to performance and making 
them responsible for losses by cutting out State subsidies, cxc p 
for housing and amenities. At the same time, State farms were 
aiven the right to sell produce to the State at prices similar t 
Those established for the collective farms-a 10 per cent jump. 
The performance of the 800 State farms has been, by and large, 
encouraging, and this system is to be gradually extended to 

C T»t?r S oviet agriculture since 1965 are, indeed, 
impressive. Apart from improvements in grain ptodiiction, 

livestock production has shown a dramatic increase, imtiay 

influenced by the new prices announced in March I960. B 
the number of pigs has dropped, and Mr Brezhnev made a parti¬ 
cular reference to the importance of pig breeding m his report. 

Today Soviet leaders express concern over shortcomings. 
The output in a number of products and labour productivity 
are below plan targets. Many regions show low productivity, 
and many Stale and collective farms have fallen behind m in¬ 
creasing crop yields. Sub-standard seeds are used and sufficient 
quantities of fertilizers are not employed. Insufficient attention 
is paid to pest control. The problem of cereal crops has not 
been resolved. Tractors and harvester combines are ineffi¬ 
ciently employed on many farms. The problem of skilled 
personnel to operate machines still plagues the countryside. 

There is low productivity in livestock breeding, particularly 
in cattle, on many farms. The increase in the income of collec¬ 
tive farms is unevenly distributed; administrative personnel are 


paid inordinately high wages and there are instances of extrava¬ 
gance in paying some farm hands. There is lax discipline on 
farms. But, above all, there is a shortfall in planned capital 
investments in agriculture. 

State and collective farms have received fewer tractors and 
agricultural machines than planned. Capital investment in the 
production of fertilizers was reduced; there is also a shortfall in 
capital investment in construction and purchase of machines. 
In hitting out at these shortfalls, Mr Brezhnev was particularly 
annoyed by the planners’ habit of dipping into the agriculture 
chest for undertaking other projects. He mentioned two re- 
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vealing instances. In Azerbaijan, 3.1 million roubles were taken 
away from agriculture to build an underground and homes 
in Baku. In Moldavia, the authorities tried to hand over 2.9 
million roubles allotted to agriculture to build a railway line- 
under the pretext that it would run through the countryside. 

The central theme for removing these shortcomings, presented 
by Mr Brezhnev, was a programme designed principally to raise 
the output of grain and other major crops. The Soviet leader¬ 
ship has left behind dreams of dramatically extending the area 
under crops. The new call, which is a natural culmination of 
measures undertaken in the past three years, is a sensible plan 
which goes all out to utilize all the inputs necessary to make 

every acre of sown area yield more. 

The emphasis is on fertilizers, land improvement and subsi¬ 
diary measures and technical equipment for the farms. A . 
Government decision had previously set the target lor increasing 
fertilizer production capacity from 47 million to 95 million tons 
during 1969-72. Since only an additional 11 million to 1/ 
million tons of new capacity was created during the first three 
years of the current plan, the target calls for an additional fertili- 
Lr production capacity of 25.5 million tons in the remaining two 
years. Increased capacities are also sought in the production 
ofpesl control chemicals and materials needed for liming farm 
land and in their efficient transport and storage. 

The importance of land melioration schemes has been proved 
by Soviet experience, yet Government ministries and depart¬ 
ments tend to consider water conservancy schemes, for instance, 
siondary importance. Construction projects drag on for 
yea s and effort is often dissipated. Protective measures again* 
sSTerosion, a matter of considerable 

S,1 Brezhnev STSSk general 

me tuu mevu . built; so are plants for 

goal. A new t actor factory is jeg harvester 

livestock breed,ng equpment. „ M . 

Srs and tmnspm° continues to plague Soviet agriculture. In 
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. 1 QA 7 thpre were 1.66 million tractors ancl 1.017 million 

S on4i rain combines . 0 ,ailed » » ^ 

ST! EE SrSS for tt» annua, pro- 
duction of at least 300,000 tractor trailers for this purpose. 

Mr Brezhnev’s recipe for the future is the production of a 
super tractor. The standard tractor on Soviet arms is the all¬ 
purpose 75 HP machine. The Kharkov works is prepat.n 0 
to manufacture a 150 HP tractor. But Mr Brezhnev has pro¬ 
posed that a powerful caterpillar tractor of 200 ot 250 HP capa 
city, if not more, should be designed for farming. 

However, it is an indication of the cautiousness the B & K 
team displays in agriculture that few changes are proposed in 
the March 1965 measures for the 1971-75 plan penod. Ti 
is also in line with the leadership’s policy of giving stability to 
agriculture. Thus the principle of a fixed plan for State purchase 
of grain and a 50 per cent bonus on above-quota deliveries aie 
to stay. Interestingly, the next plan will fix State grain pur¬ 
chases at about the same levels as lor the current plan; Mi 
Brezhnev does not want to take risks, in spite of some ambitious 


targets he has outlined. 

Tn spite of the problems, and there are many, Mr Brezhnev 
can look back upon the post-1964 developments in agriculture with 
a measure of satisfaction. The collective farmer is richer today 
than he has been for a long time. His income in money and 
produce from the farms rose by 16 per cent in 1965, 16 per cent 
in 1966 and 6 per cent in 1967. The collective farmer’s average 
income in 1967 was around 1,000 roubles, as against the overall 
national average of 1,236 roubles a year. 

Perhaps the greatest problem confronting Soviet agriculture is 
the psychological orientation of the Communist leaders. Al¬ 
though much lip sympathy has been paid in the past to the im¬ 
portance of agriculture, Russian Communist doctrine tends to 
downgrade peasants’ role in a socialist soiety. The dictatorship 
of the proletariat naturally gives priority to the welfare of the 
industrial worker. It is significant that an apparent cut-back in 
capital investment in agriculture occurred after the record 1966 
harvest. But it is a measure of the realism that pervades the 
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B & K team’s policies on agriculture that peasants incentives 
have been enhanced on a long-term basis. If the leadership can 
resist future cut-backs in agriculture, the momentum of the new 
policies initiated in 1965 can be maintained. 



An exciting change taking place throughout the 
European Communist world is in tiro 1W' of . 

ZleZ ftolm was^o dmmalkaUyi t'ragicaliy illustrated 
by in Czechoslovakia, Eastern Europe ,s undergo, ne a 

revolution in the economic sphere. h probable 

srrJS r h p "£ 

economic accountabiUty, realistic f ®" m ucho S f the Com- 

terms ” hich hav ^ e ““' " he modern Communist urge for 
riThetave^fpSy denied most of them for two decades 

and more. * . c ; s Yugoslavia, and at 

At one end of the economic p ja Czechoslovakia’s 

the other—outside of AIbanl * tions W as snuffed out in the 

bold experiment in econonuc mn< ^ author of the new 

early hours of August 2 , • ^ heaped par ii C ular abuse 

economic blueprint, Dr ’ the ot her hand, has been 

by the Soviet Press. Yugo p ’ j usness in economic plann- 
displaying for many years an fCSt of the Communist 

ing which has been the envy latter continues to judge 

world, and the yardstick by communist nations, 

its successes or tailuies. 
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Yugoslavia is a valuable guinea pig, and its experiments in 

economy are watched very carefully.- 

Today Yugoslavia is over the hump of its most trying econo¬ 
mic difficulties. The stagnation in industrial production is over 
and the almost chaotic conditions created by freezing wages and 
accelerating economic self-management are giving way to a 
measure of stability and optimism. Yugoslavia has, in the 
meantime, achieved something approaching a market economy 
and the qualitative changes taking place in its industries will yield 
multiple returns, once completed. Alone among the Communist 
nations, Yugoslavs are seeking to achieve a freely convertible 
national currency by 19VO i alone among the Communist nations, 
they are squarely facing the problem of unemployment by calling 
a spade a spade. 

Yugoslavs arc fortunate in having the kind of political inde¬ 
pendence they do, and possess uncluttered minds. For all the 
other Communist nations, either their political limitations or 
ideological inhibitions or both impel a more cautious approach. 
Tn implementing meaningful economic reforms, the basic dilemma 
for most Communists remains unresolved. If they are to take 
economic, rather than Communist, laws in guiding their econo¬ 
mies, what is the difference between a Communist and a capitalist 
State? 

Some economists, in Hungary for instance, say the essential 
difference is that the Communist State owns the means of pro¬ 
duction and assures the basic necessities of life at a minimum 
price. Others, including many in the Soviet Union, say the 
profit motive should not be overemphasized and that prices 
should not be left to the mercy of “spontaneous” forces. The 
State's guiding role in influencing and maintaining prices at 
fixed levels should thus remain unimpaired. The wages and 
prices policies of the Communist States are, indeed, the touchstone 
of the degree of their economic liberalism. Many compromise 
by gradually freezing prices of some products and fixing maximum 
and minimum limits for wages. 

But the winds of change have already blown away some of the 
cobwebs of the traditional Communist theory. Tt is, for instance, 
almost universally recognized in the European Communist world 
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that some incentive system is necessary to raise labour pro¬ 
ductivity, that central directives should be limited to main targets 
and individual enterprises or complexes should be given a fair 
measure of independence and that lazy or bad workers should be 
penalized. But except for Yugoslavia, no Communist nation 
acknowledges that a man who does not do an honest day’s work 
should have the right to starve. 

Rumania, among the last to take the familiar road of economic 
reforms, provides an interesting study. Both economic and 
political factors have contributed to its late start. The country s 
annual rate of industrial growth has been among the highest in 
the Communist world—13.5 per cent for the last two years 
(1966 and 1967) and Rumania felt immune for a time to the 
necessity of introducing changes. Secondly, the conventional 
Communism so favoured by Mr Chcorgiu-Dej and, initially, 
by his successor, Mr Ceauscscu, did not provide the climate 
for change. But Rumanians have been zealously guarding 
their economic independence, and even in the days of 
Mr Khrushchev, they successfully resisted his master plan for 
the Danube basin, believing it to be contrary to their national 

interests. * 

Rumania made a small beginning with economic reforms in 

1965, and caution remains the watchword today. Mr Ceausescu 
unveiled a series of reforms at the Communist Party conference 
in December 1967, but these are only being gradually ir | r0< ^ u ® 
and the process of experimentation is to be continued till the end 
of 1970 Under this scheme, the direction of enterprises w 1 be 
collectivized, similar industrial ententes 
together and given greater responsibilities an y 

planning is to be improved. r t ip „ anc i 

The institution of collective decision-making for factories and 
enterprises was introduced early in 1968. Most important 

decisions on factory policy are ta^nning to te made ^ cotnntn. 

fees in which 
The experiment is 
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New three-month courses for directors have been instituted 

with United Nations assistance. 

The first composite industrial complexes are to begin Junction- 
ing soon. They will be Tquired to be self-supporting and will 
deal with planning and research, with a wide measure ol freedom 
of operation. In planning, it is intended to give enterprises a 
bigger role and to strengthen central co-ordination. The draft 
of the 1971-73 plan and the outline of the 1976-80 plan will be 
ready in 1969 in an attempt to achieve perspective planning. 

A beginning is also being made with a new wage system linking 
incomes to productivity. Limits of wages have been established 
at the central level, but enterprises have some flexibility within 
these limits. 

An experts' committee is working on a new price system which 
is expected to be introduced during 1969. The aim is to correlate 
prices to some extent to costs and quality, both in consumci 
goods and in capital equipment. During 1968, for instance, 
efforts to make enterprises self-supporting proved futile in many 
cases because of the outdated price structure of products. By 
1970, it is intended to cut down on the number of products 
whose prices are fixed centrally.” 

Talking to Rumanian economic experts and officials of the 
State Planning Committee in Bucharest, one gels the impression 
that, in view of the country's high rate of economic growth and 
successes in foreign trade, they are almost reluctant to tinker 
with the economic structure. Yet it is recognized that in switch¬ 
ing over from an extensive to an intensive phase of industrial 
development, the economy will provide diminishing returns if it 
is not geared to the immutable laws of efficiency and the cost 
factor. 

The accent in Rumania is on modernization of production. 
The imbalance in its world trade in 1967 (in a total turnover 
of nearly S3 ,000 million) is explained by heavy machinery 
imports from the West. This was mitigated to some extent 
by credit terms and invisible earnings, specially in tourism. Tts 
machinery and equipment imports in 1967 were 48.8 per cent 
of total imports; industrial raw materials and some consumer 
goods making up the belter part of other imports. Rumania 
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achieved an almost 20 per cent rise in its volume of foreign 
trade in 1967. 

Rumania is one of the most avid protagonists of free world 
trade because, in extending its trade ties around the world, it 
sees an essential feature of its salvation. Between 50 per cent and 
55 per cent of its foreign trade is still tied to the Communist world 
and Rumania has been seeking new markets and new sources of 
raw materials, in Latin America and Afiica in particular, appa¬ 
rently in an effort to reduce its dependence upon its principal 
trading partner, the Soviet Union. Its own structure of exports 
has been showing an encouraging trend in the increase in the 
proportion of industrial goods and processed industrial and 
food products. 

In industry, Rumanians have been laying stress on the 
machine-building, metallurgy, electric power and chemical 
industries. The country’s steel production in 1967 was over 
four million tons (for a population of under 20 million). The 
capacity of many industries has been deliberately enlarged to 
create exportable surpluses. The rate of growth in these indus¬ 
tries has exceeded plan targets, but it is indicative of the new 
stress being laid on consumer industries throughout the Com¬ 
munist world that Rumania’s rate of growth in light industry was 
higher than in heavy industry in 1967. 

It is also typical of much of the Communist world that agri¬ 
cultural production should somewhat pull back Rumania in 
1968. The spring drought meant that its exports of food pro¬ 
ducts— comprising 20 per cent to 25 per cent of total exports — 
could not be met. The deficit was largely made good by other 
exports, and urgent measures undertaken to mitigate the effects 
of the drought lead Rumanian experts to believe that the needs 
of the population and industry for agricultural produce will 
be met. 

Agricultural targets for previous years, specially in 1965, 
were not achieved, and a new stress is being placed on the 
development of irrigation systems. The State plan target to 
irrigate 400,000 hectares of new land in 1969 is to be increased 
and planners are talking about a 1975 target of irrigating three 
million hectares of new areas. There is an increased emphasis 
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pesticides to raise production. About 56 percent ot^ ^ ^ 
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apart, one must make peace with economic reality. 
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Czechoslovakia looms large in any stocktaking of 
Soviet foreign policy for the year 196S. From the long-term 
point of view, the significance of the Soviet military intervention 
in Czechoslovakia is Russia’s coming of age as a super Power. 

The Soviet leaders like to emphasize that theirs is the first 
Communist country in the world. It is also the first ideological 
super Power in the world, and the contradictions flowing from 
these two aspects of the Soviet State explain many of the tor¬ 
tuous paths the Soviet leadership has taken to justify the invasion 
of Czechoslovakia. 

The act of a super Power in protecting its national interests, 
as understood by its leadership, has had to be clothed in an 
ideological garb. It is one of the dilemmas of the Soviet State 
today that this garb was necessarp not only to justify the invasion 
but also to assert Moscow’s authority over the fragmented 
European Communist movement. Ideology is both an ex¬ 
pression of Soviet national interest and a necessary medium for 
exerting Soviet power and influence. 

When it came to the crunch in Czechoslovakia, the Soviet 
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leadership gave precedence to its national interest over ideo¬ 
logical considerations. One obvious casualty, anticipated by 
Moscow, was the world Communist parties’ conference scheduled 
for November 1968. Having achieved its main objective of 
circumscribing Czechoslovakia within acceptable limits, the 
Soviet leadership fought a successful rearguard action to have 
the conference convened in Moscow in tho spring of 1970. The 
success of the conference, however, must remain in serious 
doubt in view of the consequences of Czechoslovak develop¬ 
ments and the present difficult stage in which the Communist 


movement finds itself. 

The doctrine of the “socialist commonwealth” Moscow has 
enunciated after August 20, giving itself the right to intervene in 
the affairs of another Communist country, has caused disquiet 
throughout the European Communist world, including coun¬ 
tries which participated in the Soviet action in Czechoslovakia. 
Perhaps the Soviet leadership will be prepared to mellow this 
doctrine by the spring of 1970 since the circumstances which 
brought it into being will no longer have equal urgency. 

But the Eastern European world has got the message of the 
Soviet action in Czechoslovakia. There are limits beyond which 
Moscow will not permit developments, in what is clearly its 
sphere of influence, to take place, and, whatever the other conse¬ 
quences, it will be prepared to use the ultimate weapon to bring 
the erring back into the fold. Yugoslavia alone in the Com¬ 
munist world in Europe, outside of Albania, enjoys a specia 


position of being in the “grey zone . , . 

It is also significant that while emphasizing its resolve to 
keep its sphere of interest intact, Moscow has been at pains to 
make it clear to the other super Power, the USA, that its basic 
policy of seeking a rapprochment had remained unaltered. 
The Soviet Foreign Minister, Mr Gromyko, took the first oppor¬ 
tunity to make this clear at the United Nat.ons. And Mr 
Kosygin followed it up by a surprise meeting with Mr Robert 
McNamara, the former U.S. Defence Secretary, who had been 
painted in luried hues in Ibe Soviet Press for long. 

The immediate Soviet objective is to initiate talks with 
Washington on limiting ballistic missiles, an area in which tho 
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, , fntlire development would be immense. Besides, 
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runparaUeHo a considerable exient aUhough «lks on strafe 
missiles have had to be put off, te. because of toohoslovak 
developments and later by the impending change in the U.S. 

Administration. (Washington’s scrupulous non-interference in 

Czechoslovak developments was fully appreciated m Moscow.) 

Two crisis points in the world where Soviet-American interests 
have tended to converge are Vietnam and West Asia, n 
Vietnam, Moscow has been helping to bring the Americans and 
North Vietnamese to the conference table, once it was convinced 
that Washington had recognized the futility of the venture. 
Moscow’s attitude to the Vietnam problem is clearly determined 
by the China factor; it cannot see its national interest served in 
any way by a continuing conflagration in Vietnam, after it has 
extracted the utmost propaganda advantage out of the American 


involvement. , . „ 

In West Asia, the Soviet Union has reaped benefits from the 
six-day war in terms of the extended influence and leverage it 
enjoys today in the Arab world. Here again, Moscow is anxious 
for peace because it fears that a new conflagration in the area 
can only involve it in a dangerous venture in view of its commit¬ 
ments, principally to the UAR. It is also interested in the 
reopening of the Suez Canal, and is hoping that the change in the 
US Administration will give Washington more room for man¬ 
oeuvre in seeking a rapprochement with the Arab world. It 
is not lost upon Moscow that US help will be essential in finding 
a peace formula; Mr Gromyko’s surprise visit to Cairo was 
principally to assess the new US factor in future moves. 

Even where Soviet-American policies diverge, for instance 
over West Germany, Moscow has taken precautions to ensure 
that the problem remains within manageable proportions. The 
Soviets have been keen to place on record their contention that 
West Berlin is not a part of West Germany and cannot be absorb¬ 
ed by the latter. But in spite of East German restrictions on 
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travel between West Germany and West Berlin and a spate of 
continuing protests from East Berlin and Moscow, the Soviet 
Union appears anxious to avoid taking a provocative step. 

China remains at the centre of Soviet policies towards South 
Asia. Moscow’s decision to initiate an arms aid programme to 
Pakistan, in spite of an expected Indian outcry, was principally 
to challenge Peking’s primacy in Rawalpindi. The Soviet leaders 
rightly concluded that the storm in India would die down alth¬ 
ough what they have lost in the unquestioned emotional attach¬ 
ment many in India had acquired for Russia is an intangible but 
important factor. But Soviet leaders are sincere in declaring 
that in South Asia, India remains their primary interest—an 
interest not difficult to perceive in view of India’s size, popula¬ 


tion and potentialities. 

Any suggestion of a possible Sino-Indian dialogue or the 
growing feeling in the USA that it must try to seek friendship 
with China are worrying factors for Moscow because it does 
not see its own relations with Peking improving for a long time 
to come. A Sino-Indian or Sino-American rapprochement can 


only be a long-term possibility, but even so either development 
would greatly affect Soviet interests. China is challenging not 
only the Soviet Union’s status as the super Power in the Com¬ 
munist world but also its ideological leadership, although the 
national element in the conflict between the two countries is 

doubtless the predominating one. 

The Soviet Union’s policy of pushing its ideological pro¬ 
pensities into the background to promote State interests has been 
developing over the years. The new element is the extent to 
which Moscow is prepared to go in pursuing its national interest 
in disregard of ideological considerations. A clear instance of 
this was the new Soviet approach to the anti-Communist nations 
of South-East Asia. Moscow was quick to establish diplomatic 
relations with Malaysia, until rather recently a neo-colonialist 
scheme in Soviet eyes. And the present Soviet interest in wooing 
the Philippines is apparent. The Communist debacle m 
Indonesia in 1965 has helped to free Moscow’s policy in the 
region; at the same time, Moscow’s interest is to try to increase Us 
influence in countries on the periphery of China. 
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Tte amazing 

devetoping d ^paC’^S £££ 
East makes Japan .-“"Jf a^Communis. country, 
the first place in Soviet ti in we u with Moscow’s 

Japanese requirements m ra\ ‘ traditional Sino- 

liilsss 

rSTStS Simemntion in Czechoslovakia and its conti¬ 
nuing espousal of a deteme with ^ uTH 

Sl“nlt St Partly, this decision was influenced 
W dSments in West Asia; principally, it was proof of 
Soviet capability and resolve to enter the lists as a super Pow • 
Curiously! however, Moscow sought to justify its action on the 
principle 7 of geographical contiguity, tracing its right to be a 
Mediterranean Power by virtue of being a Black Sea Power 
Here one comes up against Soviet inhibitions in claiming 
super Power status, inhibitions that can only be ascribed to the 
ideological complications such a role presents. Moscow has 
yet to strike a balance between being a super Power and the 
world’s first Communist State. Apart from the leaderships 
natural propensities towards the ideology, Communism brings 
the Soviet State many benefits in foreign policy. In spite of the 
West European Communist parties dragging their feet over many 
ideological issues, Moscow’s somewhat muted claims to world 
Communist leadership assure it the allegiance of many Com¬ 
munist parties, particularly in the developing world. Despite 
the fact that Moscow has had to sacrifice some parties in order to 
promote State relations, they are a valuable aid to furthering the 

interests of Soviet foreign policy. 

To an extent, State interests have conflicted in the past with 
the promotion of ideology. But Moscow today is facing a 
new dimension of problems. If ideology is to be scuttled more 
and more often in the interests of maintaining its super Power 
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status, kow long will Moscow’s leadership of the European 
Communist parlies survive? Moscow has had to give up claims 
to world Communist leadership or to being the centre of world 
Communism. Today Moscow would like to retain the title of 
being the first among equals in the Communist world. 

The Soviet Union has already made one choice—of being 
super Power and promoting its national interests single-mindedly. 
The ideological contents of its foreign policy will be tailored to 
these needs. Plow far Soviet ideological ambitions can keep 
pace with these realities remains to be seen. 
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TWO FACTS EMERGE TODAY FROM A WELTER OF OBSCURITIES 
that are a traditional part of Soviet life and politics at the highest 
echelons of the Communist Parly apparatus. One is the indis¬ 
putable effort of the leadership—or the majority—to put a 
brake on the liberalization tendencies in the party and Govern¬ 
ment, set into motion by the famous Khrushchev speech at 20th 
Party Congress. The other is the unabashed manner m which 
the Soviet Party apparatus is seeking to rehabilitate the image 


of Stalin. , , , . . 

The coincidence of these two factors has led some people to 

pronounce that the Soviet Union is reverting to Stalinism. This 
is a gross over-simplification; Russia and the world have changed 

a lot since the days of Stalin. It is impossible for any of Stalin s 
heirs to reproduce the terror or authority he exercised over the 
lives of his people. There are no Stalms among the Soviet 
leaders today nor will the Soviet people-to the extent they 
count—countenance the kind of humiliation they put up with 

^Czechoslovakia has played a role in influencing the Soviet 
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Communist Party apparatus to call a halt to the liberalization 
tendencies. But the Soviet crisis over Czechoslovakia has on y 
accentuated a trend, motivated by the belief among the leadership 
and party cadres that Mr Khrushchev had given a direction to 
party affairs that could, in the end, only lead to disaster. Th 
reaction against the Khrushchev philosophy had set m much 
earlier, and no careerist party official could countenance his own 
political demise. 

As for Stalin, his rehabilitation represented a progressive 
movement in the beginning—of giving a great leader some merit 
for his contribution to Soviet progress. If there are to be no 
non-persons in Soviet history, surely Stalin’s role in getting his 
country started on its massive industrialization programme, 
which has contributed to Soviet might today, could not be ignored. 
But the process of giving Stalin something of his due is merging 
with a growing dominance of the hardliners in the party appara¬ 
tus. Some no doubt wish that they could return to the simple 
days of Stalin’s authoritarianism even as they realize that this is 


impossible. 

The anti-Khrushchev reaction and the Czechoslovak events 
have thus served to reinforce each other, with Stalin standing as 
a ubiquitous and mocking symbol of authority. If socialism, as 
practised in the East European world, is to be humanized as the 
Czechoslovaks set out to do in those brave early days, what would 
become of the Soviet Communist Party apparatus and the power 
structure that brings men to power and keeps them there? 
Although the strategic and military factors ultimately convinced 
the Soviet leadership of the necessity of invading Czechoslovakia 
in August 1968, the consequences of a successful Czechoslovak 
experiment in politics and economy on the situation at home also 
played an important part. 

Even as the Czechoslovak events accentuated differences 
within the ruling hierarchy in the Soviet Union, there was no 
alternative for the majority but to agree to the invasion once the 
question was posed in all its starkness. But as the consequences 
of the fateful act of August began to unfold in an unending 
spiral, disillusionment within the Soviet Party could only have 
grown. 
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It is beside the point whether anyone in the Soviet leadership 
could have averted the August events. Tt is an axiom of history 
that somebody has to pay for his country’s cardinal mistakes or 
misfortunes. The reckoning need not come immediately, but it 
cannot be averted indefinitely. The question being posed in 
Moscow today is: has the moment of reckoning arrived? 

The outside observer can only gather straws in the wind or 
indications that are, by the norms of Soviet life, some criteria for 
determining the fortunes of leaders. First, Mr Kosygin’s 
absence from public life for more than a month set off a chain of 
rumours about his possible illness or desire to leave office follow¬ 
ing disagreements with the hardliners. Mr Kosygin is universally 
recognized as a moderate in the Soviet definition of the term. 

Then came news of the freak shooting attempt at the leading 
cavalcade of cars that brought Russia’s newest cosmonauts and 
the leaders to the Kremlin celebration rally. Characteristically, 
the popular Soviet verdict was that the shots were aimed at the 
leaders. Later, the omission of the Erban-Brezhnev meeting 
from the joint Czechoslovak-Soviet communique raised doubts 
about Mr Brezhnev’s position in the party. These doubts were 
buttressed by Mr Shelepin’s rather sudden rise to prominence by 
Ms trip to Cairo during which he had two long *^ons with 
President Nasser in a field of activity which seemed beyond his 
normal work as a Soviet trade union boss. 

An element of crystal ball 

these speculations, but it can hardly be denied that the Soviet 
Communist Party is in a state of flux. A debate seems to be going 
on within the party on determining the directions and lim, 
future Soviet policy at a time when there is nearunammUy ofv.ews 
on the basic trends of foreign policy towards the non-Commumst 
world particularly the USA. The debate centres on how the 
Coming Party i to meet the demand of £ 

the desirable and necessary trends of giving initiative to techm 
ciansand technocrats, particularly in economy, a to be curbed in 
Surest of keeping a tight hold on political independence and 

of now, the hardliners in the leadership have emerged on 
top A This is evident from the continuing attempts to exercise 
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tight control over the arts ancl ideology, for Communists a key 
factor in influencing people. But the plaintive and haranguing 
notes of daily admonitions in the Press signify that the task is fat 
from accomplished. And the delicate balance the authorities 
sought to maintain in the last Moscow trial of political dissidents 
between punishing them and advertising a less harsh concept of 
Soviet justice gives proof of some concern for the Soviet image 
abroad. Characteristically, other, lesser known, trials of politi¬ 
cal dissidents have drawn much harsher sentences than meted 
out to Litvinov and his friends. 

If the present trends in the Soviet Communist Parly crystallize, 
how can Russia’s desire and efforts for a detente with the other 
super Power, the USA, and its continuing experiments with 
economic decentralization at home be reconciled with a curbing 
of internal political tendencies for greater autonomy and freedom? 
And how long can this question be posed in the simple terms of 
preserving the traditional party power structure ? The debate, of 
course, still continues while the dominant leadership has reverted 
to the traditional use of further indoctrination and new pro¬ 
paganda emphasizing the role of municipal and regional govern¬ 
ment in achieving people’s welfare. 

It is possible that these contradictions will continue in Soviet 
policy, in spite of possible leadership changes. Most of the party 
functionaries are today reacting in the simple terms of maintain¬ 
ing their positions. Party democracy and independence are all 
very well in their place, but there is no question of their being 
permitted to jeopardize the party structure of Soviet life. When 
Soviet ideologists speak of the “leading role of the party” and 
democratic centralism,” they are referring to the impermissi¬ 
bility of the basic norms of party life being disturbed. 

Present Soviet efforts to whip up ideological enthusiasm 
around the still distant centenary of Lenin’s birth speak of their 
desire to use all available means to bring political dissidence 
within the fold of comfortable and hoary doctrines. Stalin might 
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be a symbol today; Lenin is a loadstar. Some of the 
contradictions Lcnins’ successors to power are faced with might 
be resolved by his birth centenary in April 1970. 



a 


In youth protests around the world, JanPalach’s 
act of self-immolation will remain the most poignant and tragic 
act. While youths have manned barricades in Pans, have 
battled with the police in many parts of the globe, Jan p alach 
and his friends-a group of 15 was said to be m on the act- 
chose the mediaeval ritual of self-immolation, P rac l' sed J or P 
cal ends most recently in South Vietnam, to shock then country 

protesting against the reimposed censorship.on 
the Press and the circulation of the Soviet propaganda paper, 

sssisl 

1968 than how the country s Press, raaio a. 

ed to their new unfettered existence. decades 

It was a brief and glorious era ofSoviet 
of unenlightened Communist ru e. 0 f t fi e first 

troops marched into Czechs ovak.a, ^ ^ ^ ^ Palach , 

casualties was freedom of seeking a free 

a philosophy student, crying for the moon m 

Press? .. . . • c .if f or a cause, however 

Perhaps. But by sacrificing 1 mQre than p a i a ch’s 

unredeemable, he electrifie a na hjs funera | an d the 

fellow-students, who underto t h 0U sands of his country- 

dignified calm demonstrations of inner strength. 

£ £deSp"mented by the necessity of no. appearmg 
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too avid in praising Palach although the Education Minister 
did pay a tribute as Palach’s body lay in state. But the most 
touching tribute of all came from the Czechoslovak Writer’s 
Union. 

It said: “The crisis in which our nation found itself as the 
result of August 21 has reached a new peak. We are convinced 
that the present spontaneous movement (following Palach’s 
suicide on January 16) means a great moral regeneration, but 
international politics have unfortunately never been greatly 
guided by ethical principles”. 

The crisis of conscience, which Palach’s act highlighted, led 
many other young men and women to follow suit. Most of them 
chose Palach’s method of self-immolation: a 23-year-old 
mechanic in Brno, a 24-year-old convict, a 26-year-old un¬ 
employed worker in Western Slovakia, a 21-year-old tiactor 
driver in Moravia, a Pilsen brewery worker, an 18-year-old 
worker and a 20-year-old woman. The 18-year-old schoolgirl, 
Blanka Nachazelova, became a cause celebre. While many of 
them apparently had personal, rather than political, reasons for 
attempting to do the tenible act of self-destruction, they shared 
with Palach the note of desperation that inevitably goes with 
such a deed. 

Yes, Palach’s act shook his country to its foundations. His 
name passed into the heroes’ rolls, but, characteristically, the 
conservatives sought to smudge the image. It was said Palach 
was tricked into burning himself, that he was told the liquid he 
would use to douse himself would burn harmlessly. This has 
been denied by the Czechoslovak Interior Ministry, which has, 
however, failed to make public Palach’s original suicide note, 
perhaps because of its explosive political connotations. 

On the other hand, the Ministry made haste to publish an 
alleged suicide note written by the school girl Blanka. This 
said she had been asked to turn on the gas in her parents’ flat 
after a black Mercedes would sound its horn under her window 
under pain of acid being thrown at her. Some Czechoslovak 
newspapers succeeded in casting doubt on this version, in spite of 
the censorship. 

Palach’s ultimate sacrifice succeeded in turning Czechoslovakia 
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into a mirror reflecting the tiagedy, conflicts and dilemmas of a 
nation that had found itself for a few brief months, only to lose 
itself again in compromises. However noble the motives of the 
present Czechoslovak leadership, Palach’s spirit is telling 
his countrymen that there are some compromises that are too 
close to surrender. 

Mr Alexander Dubcek, the Czechoslovak Communist Party 
chief, has acknowledged that his country had recently gone 
through “probably the most serious political crisis since last 
August”. At the time of Palach’s funeral, rumours of a political 
putsch by the conservatives were widely circulating in Prague. 
A nation shamed into looking inwards breathed uneasily. 

After the great emotional experience Czechoslovakia has 
gone through, calm has returned on the surface-Palach and 
about 25 other suicides later. The country’s leaders are still 
trying to salvage as much freedom as they can within the limits 
set by the Russians, whose troops are still in Czechoslovakia. 
The country cannot return to the kind of free Press that existed 
during the January-August months; the Russians will not have 
it. The Soviet propaganda paper, Zpravy, is still being circulated 

in Czechoslovakia. ... • 0 

Did Palach and Blanka and the others then die in vain. 

Has this tragic and tempestuous youth protest been a flash in 
the pan? Czechoslovaks who have lived through January 9 
will tell you that they shall never forget the experience, that 
' Palach’s spirit will be there to remind them of their destmy 
freedom. In Czechoslovakia, youth has charted a cours 

thC Cardinal Josef Beran, the exiled Roman Catholic primate of 
Czechoslovakia, has given his testinmony to 

“Suicide was a desperate gesture and should not be repeated L 
admire their heroism even as I cannot approve their desperate 

gesture.” 


45 * - - ■ 


If there were any doubts about the Soviet Union s 
attitude to Pakistan’s new rulers, they were promptly dispelled 
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bv Pravda, the voice of the Establishment, giving Gen. Yahya 
Khan a clean bill of health. Tn an article published under the 
name of its Karachi correspondent, the official newspaper was 
remarkably forthright in endorsing the new Administration while 

condemning pro-Peking forces. 

Pravda's benediction upon Gen. Yahya is no surprise tor 
many reasons. The Soviet Union’s basic interest is in securing 
Pakistan’s stability. And as the political turmoil in Pakistan 
reached bewildering proportions, anxiety in Moscow grew. 
Apart from Mr Ayub and the nation’s military leaders, the 
Soviet Union had no known friends to turn to. 

Marshal Grechko’s visit to Pakistan was very much in the 
nature of a fact-finding mission to establish what was happening 
in that country. There was never any question of going back on 
Russia’s new military commitments to Pakistan and the Marshal s 
journey was in the nature of a political foray. 

It is not known what Marshal Grechko reported to the 
Kremlin and whether he had an inkling of the final denouement. 
But there was never any doubt about Moscow’s reaction to the 
Armed Forces occupying the centre of the stage in Pakistan again. 
After the nightmare of seeing the possible accession to power, 
at least in the Eastern Wing, of forces clearly hostile to the Soviet 
Union, Moscow was delighted to find that power had revolved 
back to the Army. And Gen. Yahya is known both to Marshal 
Grechko and the Kremlin. Presumably, the Soviet leaders were 
further soothed by the assurances Pakistan’s Ambassador, Mr 
Salman Ali, gave Mr Kosygin on March 28, 1969 about his 
country’s continuing policy of friendship with Moscow. There 
was an impressive turn-out of Soviet dignitaries, including 
Marshal Grechko, at a Pakistan National Day reception in 
Moscow on March 24. 

Although the Pravda article, published on April 1, mentioned 
the still unresolved social and political problems, these were 
referred to almost as an aside. The main point of the article 
was to signify Russia’s full sympathy with the problems Gen. 
Yahya is faced with. By an apposite coincidence, the latest 
issue of the authoritative theoretical journal, Konmnmist, released 
a few days later, singled out Pakistan as among the countries in 
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Asia in which Peking was trying to set up an anti-Soviet pincer 


movement. 

Since the Soviet leaders are well acquainted with the facts of 
life on the Indian sub-continent, Kremlin’s hasty endorsement 
of President Yahya raises some pertinent questions. For one 
thing, the Kremlin could not be unaware of the fact that the 
military takeover is only a short-term solution. Secondly, a 
prompt handshake with Gen. Yahya can only raise new doubts 
among Pakistanis favourably inclined towards the Soviet Union 
and yet yearning for a more democratic form of Government 


for their country. , . . 

Apparently, the Soviet Union has come to the conclusion 

that such elements in Pakistan count for little and are not likely 
to for a long time to come. Besides, Moscow seems to have 
drawn the lesson from the previous five months of political 
unrest in Pakistan that in any new democratic pattern that is 
S to emerge there, the pro-Peking forces^ 

determined by its obsession ,vi,h the China Problem' j»rUeula.ly 
after the escalation of the border dispute alems theOJssun n 

its arms supplies to Pak * ta ’ . Union ’s reliability, cannot be 

pindi, further to prove the Sovie Qf repQrts that the 

ruled out. Moscow is no ‘ depend ence upon Chinese 

Pakistani Army is disconten e \ £ lay their cards 

arms, and if President Yahya and Ins P J sent mellow 

well, they can extract more arms in Mosco 

mood towards Pakistan. stepped into American 

Since the Soviet ^ n ‘°J ndia and Pakistan (the difference in 
shoes by arming bot h t0 contend with the 

degree, however, is still «BgB«tion in Moscow 

Indian point in the tiiang 5 • * ouJd bc downgraded, but the 
that Soviet-Indian relation unhappy to make their 

Soviet leaders would not e satisfied with 

point obliquely to India that they 
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New Delhi’s posture during the Sino-Soviet border incidents. 
(Reports from India of a yearning for a dialogue with China have 
not proved comforting to Moscow.) 

Pakistan has thus strengthened its bargaining position with 
Moscow. Presuambly, the Soviet leaders know that the dis¬ 
pleasure that would be caused in India by arming Pakistan 
further would be a matter of degree. Since the Soviets still value 
their relationship with India, for reasons of their national interest, 
it would be for them to decide at what stage the degree of Indian 
displeasure and the quantum of arms supplies to Pakistan do 
not add up to Soviet national interest. 

From all indications, Moscow’s assessment seems to be that it 
has a long way to go to reach that point. In the meantime, the 
priority is for first things first. In Moscow’s eyes, the first thing 
is to buttress Pakistan’s new rulers—both to help bring stability 
and to try to lessen their dependence upon China. 

To an extent, Moscow has taken over Mr Ayub’s role of 
“triangular tight-rope walking”. In its case, the triangle is 
formed by India, Pakistan and China; the first two countries 
it wishes to cultivate, the last to outmanoeuvre. It is doubtless 
a risky game, but today the Soviet leaders seem to believe that 
the risks are worth taking. As a future second string to its 
bow, Moscow will henceforth make greater efforts to enlarge 
the circle of friends outside the military gambit in Pakistan. 
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While new border incidents between the Soviet 
Union and China cannot be ruled out—along the still frozen 
Ussuri or elsewhere—Moscow is using the present as a time for 
a breather to assess Peking’s motives and intentions. Its recent 
suggestion for border talks was more for the record than from 
ihe conviction that China will accept to come to the conference 
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(able on terms put forward by Moscow. The way the March 2 
and later border incidents on the Ussuri have been treated by 
Moscow provides an insight into the Soviet Union’s fears and 
anxieties. The Soviets beat the Chinese in putting out their 
version of the initial incident, an action which seems to have 
been guided by securing a tactical advantage. Then followed a 
studied silence for a few days. 

As Chinese demonstrators besieged the Soviet Embassy in 
Peking for days on end, Moscow decided it was time to act. An 
angry Press conference called by the Soviet Foreign Office at 
short notice coincided with one of the most massive peacetime 
demonstrations in Moscow—outside the Chinese Embassy, ft 
was followed by an even angrier demonstration the next day. 
Chinese protests outside the Soviet Embassy in Peking were 
ridiculed as organized affairs even as neat rows of buses took 
thousands of Muscovites to the Chinese Embassy in Moscow. 

Meanwhile, a. full-blown Press campaign against Peking was 
mounted. The general lines, repeated ad infinitum, were laid 
down. The border incidents were a pre-planned Chinese “pro¬ 
vocation” to serve the purposes of whipping up support for the 
Mao regime at the Ninth Party Congress and a device to distract 
the Chinese people’s attention from their allegedly dire straits. 

Soviet border guards were glorified and the highest military 
honours were bestowed on those who took part in the initial 
Ussuri incident. One report implied shades of liara kiri. It 
said, “when I met the wounded in the hospital, V. Zakharov, 
A. Pavlov and G. Serebrov returned one cartridge each. When 
I asked them about these cartridges, the lads replied: To be on 
the safe side, we kept the last cartridge for ourselves’.” 

Soviet frontiers were invested with an almost religious sanc¬ 
tion, the adjective most often used being sacred. There were 
obvious efforts to induce more settlers to go to the forbidding 
Soviet Far East; one report suggested there were “warm homes” 
waiting for new arrivals. At the same time, reports from the 
area declared that life had resumed its normal rhythm. 

Previous attempts at discrediting the Mao regime were taken 
to a crescendo of vituperation, the most violent of them covered 
with the fig leaf of quotations from foreign sources. The Hong 
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Kong Press and Western sources on China were quoted with 
approval. Almost as an aside, the Soviet Press said .t would 
never confuse the present Chinese leadership with the Chinese 
people. The nearest thing to asking the Chinese Communists 
to rebel was an article in Kommunist saying Us latest scries ol 
profundities on China was being published to help the Chinese 
people “regenerate” their Communist Parly. 

But in spite of the obvious propaganda overtones, there has 
been an apparent Soviet groping for Chinese intentions. There 
is concern over the impact of the border dispute’s escalation on 
Soviet foreign policy and its inevitable limiting influence on the 
Soviet bargaining position with the West, particularly the USA. 
There are fears of a partial coincidence of interests of China and 
West Germany, two anti-status quo Powers on cither flank of 
the Soviet Union. 

There is a tendency in Moscow to count friends those 
prepared to come out on the Soviet side. The Yugoslavs 
received brickbats for taking a “neutralist ’ line. Although not 
expressed in public, there is obvious disappointment tht India 
did not fully support the Soviet case. But remarkably few 
Communist parlies have come forward to do so, a phenomenon 
that can only cause heartburning in Moscow. 

The world, at any rate, is a little wiser about the state of 
Sino-Soviet border relations, with both China and Russia 
having presented their cases on the Damansky or Chenpao 
island, the latter rather belatedly in its note of March 29. 
Border incidents have been a continuing phenomenon since 
the “early sixties”, and Maj-Gen. Alexander Anikushin of 
the Soviet border guard troops claims there have been several 
thousand frontier violations by the Chinese, who have also 
set up “powerful loudspeakers” to blare quotations from 
Chairman Mao and “filthy fabrications” about the Soviet 
Union. 

General Anikushin says: “As the Maoist clique whipped up 
anti-Soviet moods, so did the number of these (border) violations 
increase and so did they change in character. They began with 
cattle being driven into Soviet territory and the deliberate emer¬ 
gence of fishermen beyond the frontier line. This was followed 
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by the appearance on Soviet territory of individual servicemen 
and subsequently of whole units.” 

On the specific dispute over Damansky or Chenpao island, 
the main Soviet contention is that Sino-Soviet borders were 
determined along “natural frontics” over many years and were 
legalized by the three treaties which Peking calls unequal. More¬ 
over, in 1861, the Chinese and Russians sanctified a map with 
the border line curiously passing “directly along the Chinese bank 
ol the Ussuri” in the Damansky district. Further, the Russians 
say that a new Sovict-Chincsc agreement in 1924 annulled in¬ 
equitable or secret arrangements. And the three treaties of 
Aigun, Tiensin and Peking were not so considered. 

The Chinese say that even the unequal treaties had given 
China Chenpao since the internationally recognized method of 
demarcating river frontiers is to take the middle point of the 
main stream. The Chinese backsd up their argument with a 
map showing Damansky or Chenpao as clearly within the 
Chinese frontier. The Russians say the main treaties arc not 
negotiable but minor adjustments can be made in border talks. 
And to show to the world that the Soviets arc sensibly solving 
border problems with other States. Tass carried reports on 
successive days (March 18 and 19) detailing successful border 
negotiations with Iran and Turkey. 

For the outside world, the main interest is not in the specific 
Sino-Sovict dispute over Damansky or Chenpao, a shrub-covered 
frozen island in a frozen river. Tt is rather with how a border 
area at a certain point can lead China and the Soviet Union to 
react in the way they have done. Tt is also significant, from 
what the two sides have to say, that tension along the Sino- 
Sovict border in recent years has been at higher pitch than the 
world had imagined. 

Today, the official Soviet Press is talking about Chinese 
“cartographic aggression” and the Sino-Indian conflict of 1962 
is being written about for the first time as the “Chinese invasion 
of India”. Logically, a redrawing of the .Sino-Indian border in 
future Soviet maps to conform to Indian arguments should follow. 
Secondly, there should be a more serious Soviet concern for 
studying the merits of the Sino-Indian border dispute. To New 
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Delhi's knowledge, the Soviets have made no effort to seek Indian 

assistance in the past for doing so. • fp „ r< . 

The border crisis has brought to the surface Russian fea^ 
about China. Perhaps Moscow has besn surprised at China s 
capacity to limit its foreign policy options at a given moment. 
Perhaps the crisis, undesirable as it is for Moscow in so many 
other respects, is not entirely unwelcome for the patriotic fervour 
it has been able to arouse among the Soviet people—after lhe 
misadventure in Czechoslovakia, the enigmatic shots fired at the 
cavalcade of cars carrying cosmonauts and leaders and pessi¬ 
mistic prophesies about a bad agricultural year due to freak 


weather. . 

T can vouchsafe Tor the fact that the tenor of Soviet Press 

comments on the border incidents has had the desired effect. An 
ordinary Russian told me with obvious sincerity: “Mao is a 
durak (fool). If the Chinese come again, we shall wipe them 
off.” Whoever started the shooting on the XJssuri, all present 
evidence points to the conclusion that, except for one benefit the 
Soviet leadership has secured, China stands to gain more from 
border tension than the Soviet Union. Peking can put a new 
hurdle before the much-postponed world Communist con¬ 
ference, now scheduled to be held in Moscow in June 1969. ft 
can influence Moscow's actions, both in East Europe and in the 
West. And, most importantly, it can keep Moscow’s foreign 
policy course off balance at any time of its choosing. 
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The wheels of power sometimes grind slowly, but 
they grind exceedingly small. Nearly eight months after the 
official Soviet Communist Parly’s newspaper, Pravda, had called 
Mr Alexander Dubcek a “Right-wing opportunist” and a 
“traitor”, he has had to give up his key party post. He is 
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replaced by Dr Gustav Husak, a fellow Slovak, who had been 
looked upon in Moscow for long with much favour. 

On April 17, 1968, the Dubcek era came to an end in Czecho¬ 
slovakia, and with it ended the twilight of semi-freedom the 
Czech and Slovak peoples have enjoyed in spite of the Soviet 
tanks that rumbled into Prague on August 21 and have stayed 
there since. To underline the new style of Government, police 
questioned thousands and arrested hundreds of people just before 
the nation was told of the change. 

The end of the Dubcek regime has its touch of pathos. The 
silver-haired President Svoboda made his valedictory speech to 
the symbol of Czechoslovak liberalism, but recommended his 
successor to his people because the need of the moment was for 
energetic leadership. Mr Smrkovsky, that irrepressive con¬ 
science of Czechoslovak resurgence, had necessarily to be sacri¬ 
ficed. He was left out of the new smaller 11-member presidium 
while Dubcek the symbol still found a place on it. The reconsti¬ 
tuted presidium is, indeed, a mixed bag of conservatives, cen¬ 
trists and a few liberals—doubtless to cushion the impact of 
Mr Dubcek’s demotion. 

In sharp contrast to the ham-handed fashion in which the 
Soviet leadership has dealt with the Czechoslovak problem over 
the past year, the ultimate demotion of Mr Dubcek, a consumma¬ 
tion'devoutly wished in Moscow, was accomplished with some 
subtlety. The action was made to appear as a decision of the 
Czechoslovak leadership—after Mr Dubcek’s popularity had 
been dented over the months by the concessions, only half¬ 
heartedly implemented, he has had to make to the Russians. 
And the official Soviet Press reported the dramatic change in 
Prague with a straight face, without comment. 

This will, of course, deceive no one. The tone of Mr 
Brezhnev’s congratulatory message to Dr Husak has Soviet 
approval written all over it. The Soviet leader described the 
new First Secretary of the Czechoslovak Communist Party’s 
Central Committee as “a principled fighter for the cause of the 
working people” and “a leader firmly adhering to the positions 
of Marxism-Leninism”. Great praise indeed. 

The Soviet leadership has won its new victory in Prague by 
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driving home .he advantage it secured on, of .he widespread 
anti-Soviet demonstrations in Czechoslovakia on * 

Moscow had clearly stated its minimum demands in indignant 
tones in an article on March 31. It demanded action against 
“Right-wing, revisionist counter-revolutionary elements , imple¬ 
mentation of last November’s resolution of the Czechoslovak 
Central Committee, control of the Press, radio and television, 
Mr Smrkovsky’s head and the strengthening of Soviet-Czecho- 
slovak “friendship”. At the same time, Pravda condemned the 
Czechoslovak leadership (in effect Mr Dubcek) for failing to 
take action. 

It can be safely assumed that among the thousands questioned 
in the Czech lands and in Slovakia on April 17 were people the 
Soviets regard as “counter revolutionary elements.” Dr Husak’s 
“no-nonsense” style of governing on assuming power can only 
please is Moscow; apart from the Soviet leadership s allcigy to 
Mr Dubcek, it found his strategy of conceding everything on 
paper and failing to implement the concessions particularly trying 
and frustrating. 

From Moscow’s point of view, Dr Husak has begun his regime 
by saying the right things. He has talked about “counter¬ 
revolutionaries,” the need for exercising control over the Press, 
radio and television, the country’s primary need of military and 
economic alignment with Moscow and the need for a step by 
step solution of accumulated internal problems. He has thus 
blessed the party's resolution of November 1968 and given some 
evidence of his intention to implement it. 

All this is music to Moscow’s ears. How often has the Soviet 
Press harked back to the November resolution, which was 
promptly published in full by the Government newspaper, 
Izvestia ! The resolution concedes all the major Soviet demands. 
It says that there is no alternative for Czechoslovakia except to 
work in close military and economic alignment with Moscow. 
It fully accepts all pre- and post-invasion treaties and agreements 
with Russia. The internal strategy it outlines in the step by step 
fulfilment of the people’s legitimate demands within the confines 
of a traditional Moscow-style Communism. It promises to 
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ensure “legality”—but a controlled Press and the “leading role” 
of the Communist Party. 

Moscow will now be watching anxiously how Dr Husak sets 
about implementing his formidable resolution. In contrast to 
its attitude to Mr Dubcek, the Soviet leadership is favourably 
inclined towards his successor. But there is no inclination in 
Moscow to assume that the going in future will be smooth, in 
spite of the great relief in the Soviet capital over the fact that a 
convinced Communist is now at the head of the Czechoslovak 
Communist Party apparatus. Moscow came to regard Mr 
Dubcek as being not a true communist. 

Dr Husak’s major problem is how to implement the nece¬ 
ssarily unpopular concessions contained in the November resolu¬ 
tion without inciting his people to rebellion. There will, without 
doubt, be tough new measures; Dr Husak has sought to antici¬ 
pate criticism on this score by declaring that he knew people 
might say the Novotny era was back again. . The new Com¬ 
munist First Secretary will, therefore, have to move carefully and 
cautiously to blunt the liberals’ ability to mount a significant 
campaign against him while moving towards fulfilling Soviet 
demands with reasonable speed. 

Dr Husak’s statements after assuming power indicate that he 
is aware of this problem. He seems to be banking on the Soviets 
offering him some concessions in return—after he has shown 
them his ability to move the country towards the traditional 
Communism. To begin with, if the new leader can sufficiently 
muzzle the Press and other media of mass communication, he 
will win kudos in Moscow. This he seems to be setting out 
to do with resolve. 

But it would be wrong to write off Dr Husak as a mere Moscow 
man. He has shown sufficient grit, ability and realism in his 
political career to merit respect. He would belong more to the 
centrist than to the conservative faction in Czechoslovak politics. 
Realism is perhaps his strongest trait and he seems to be a con¬ 
firmed believer that in today’s context, Czechoslovakia must meet 
the major Soviet demands before it can find its economic and 
political salvation. Perhaps, Dr Husak’s ideal is Hungary’s 
Mr Kadar, who was placed in power by Soviet bayonets but who 
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has, over the years, won a measure of popularity by combining a 
slavish support to the Soviet Union in foreign policy with relative 
liberalism in internal affairs, particularly in the economic field. 

Dr Husak’s dilemma is: can a people who have shown an 
infinite capacity to want to remain free in spite of the pressures 
and tragedies they have been subjected to since the August invasion 
be suppressed? His trump card is that he is not afraid of court¬ 
ing unpopularity for a cause—and he has Moscow’s support. 
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Gone are the days in the soviet union when the 
privately-owned motor car was looked down upon as an attribute 
of bourgeois values. The Communist dream of circumventing 
the car age by running nation-wide taxi fleets has been well and 
truly buried today. The dream of an ordinary Russian is to own 
a shiny new car. It will, however, take a long time before he 
will become interested in vintage cars because his present demand 
is likely to take long to fulfil. 

The turning point in official Soviet policy came in 1966 with 
the signing of an agreement with the Italian Fiat company to 
set up a car plant in Russia. The leaders thereby recognized 
that their people’s desire to own cars should begin to be fulfilled. 
And Russians today venture to think in terms of owning cars 
with an avidity lacking in any Western society. Having learnt 
that they can look forward to owning cars without being decried 
as Communist heretics, Russians are talking and writing about 
their new world of cars. 

On January 12, 1969, Muscovites queued in thousands to 
register their names on preliminary waiting lists for the Soviet- 
produced Fiat 124, called the Volzhsk and by mid-afternoon 
more than 17,000 had registered themselves at one Moscow 
centre alone. The Togliatti car plant on the Volga, being built 
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with Fiat’s collaboration, is to go into production at the end of 
1969 or early in 1970. When fully operational, it will produce 
660,000 cars in 1972, twice the total Soviet production of passen¬ 
ger cars today. The price of the Volzhsk has yet to be announc¬ 
ed. It has a 60 HP engine with a lop speed of 140 km per hour. 

It is one of the many ironies of Soviet life that a super Power 
and a pioneer in space research should be somewhat on par with 
India in the gap between supply and demand in cars. The 
wailing lists for the three standard Soviet models stretch to a 
year. They are the five-scatcr Volga, now to be produced in 
a newer six-seater model; the four-door family saloon Moskvich 
and the ugly duckling, the Zaporozhets, an air-cooled mini. 

Prices of these cars, in terms of people’s wages, are astro¬ 
nomical. Volga costs about 6,000 roubles (Rs 50,000), the 
Moskvich 4,600 roubles (Rs 38,000) and the Zaporozhets 
3,000 roubles (Rs 25,000). Here again, the parallel with India 
is striking. 

Having decided to enter the world of the car age, Russians 
are contending with and anticipating future problems. Private 
car traffic amounts to only 30 per cent of vehicular traffic on the 
roads against a Soviet estimate of 80 per cent in Western coun¬ 
tries. A January 1967 estimate of privately-owned cars in the 
Soviet Union put the figure at under half a million. Road¬ 
building programmes have fallen short of Five Year Plan 
targets, modest as they have been. For a country as immense 
as the Soviet Union, it has 1.3 million kilometres of roads, only 
380,000 kilometres of which have a hard surface, mainly in the 
Western parts. 

Today Russian enthusiasts are advocating that good roads 
are not an end in themselves, that additional investments are also 
needed to build petrol and repair stations, hotels and motels on a 
large scale. The present rate of 1.30 rouble a day (nearly Rs 11) 
for a motel room is decried as unjustifiable. Service in such 
establishments can only be described as almost non-existent. 

The private Russian motorist is perforce a car mechanic and 
an improviser. In the entire Russian Federation, the biggest of 
the Soviet republics, there are only 143 garages, few of them 
having skilled mechanics. “Instead, you are confronted with 
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‘Uncle Vanya’, who charges for his services in half litres of vodka 
and obtains hard-to-get parts by some fantastic method”, 
according to a complaint of an eminent Soviet car designer. 

Obtaining spare parts for cars is, indeed, the banc of the 
ordinary Russian motorist. It usually takes him weeks of 
searching to find spares for his car and he often has to end up 
looking for them in the black market. Foreigners who own 
Russian cars have to reimport spares from Finland. A Govern¬ 
ment decree in May 1969 recognized the present difficulties in an 
effort to improve the situation. 

At the same time, a public discussion is in progress on the 
future. Moscow pedestrians, for instance, have been dubbed by 
the youth newspaper Komsomolskaya Pravda as the world’s 
most undisciplined; 70 per cent of traffic accidents in Moscow 
involved runover pedestrians in 1967. And a writer put it thus: 
“People step out in front of speeding cars with the air of travellers 
reaching for a lark in an endless blue sky, even warning horn 
blasts, the wild shriek of brakes and the quick flashing of head¬ 
lights move them hardly at all.” 

Drivers are not altogether blameless either, in spite of the fact 
that Soviet driving tests are among the most severe and elaborate 
in the world. The ability of Soviet drivers to cut corners and 
switch traffic lanes is remarkable and most would not dream of 
giving pedestrians the right of way at pedestrian crossings unless 
traffic lights force them to. In June 1969, the Russian Federa¬ 
tion raised to 15 years the maximum prison sentence for causing 
death by cars. It can be imposed on a person who has caused 
more than one death as a result of his violation of traffic rules. 

Whil the Soviet Union is trying to cope with some of the 
problems of the car a.ge civilization the West has encountered for 
a long time, there can be no going back on the leaders’ resolve 
to make their people a car-owning society. Today the people are 
being promised that 1970 would be a turning point in their lives. 
Production of passenger cars is planned to overtake that of 
trucks for the first time ever and will reach the figure of 800,000. 

There will not be a car in everybody’s future in Russia in the 
foreseeable future, but many more will become proud possessors 
of the increasing flow of cars that will come off assembly lines. 
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In spile of the travails of owning a car in the Soviet Union, there 
will be no dearth of takers. The magic of being a car-owning 
family has cast its spell on the Soviet people. 
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MARCH 

Russians are impressed, and seek to impress the world, 
by the size of things. Take Hotel Russia, for instance. It is an 
immense edifice of glass and steel that rises 20 storeys high in 
front of the Kremlin to take up nearly 10 acres of land. It is 
billed as the biggest hotel in Europe; it will have more than 3,000 
rooms when completed. One section of the hotel is open for 
business. Rooms overlooking the Kremlin are reserved for 
visiting delegations and dollar tourists; humbler folk are accom¬ 
modated in the side wings. 

In common with other Moscow hotels, "Russia , or more 
properly “ Rossiya”, does not have a central key desk. Each section 
of a floor has a clerk who takes care of room keys. The rooms 
are comfortable enough and appointed in the modern fashion. 
But room service of any description is unknown in Rossiya, as in 
other Moscow hotels. 

Eating in Rossiya is an adventure few can forget. There are 
self-service buffet counters on every other floor where one may 
obtain cold snacks and tea and indifferent ^® ran |* 

hot dishes sometimes extends to sausages and fried eggs. The 
are often long queues at these counters, forbidding enough to 
force those unacquainted with Moscow’s ways to seek sustenance 

elsewhere. . t j ie f irs t floor— second floor for 

There is a restaurant on tlie lirsi uu breakfast 

Russians who count after the American fashion. At breaklast 
dm! one’ sees waitresses poring over tiny abac, (the abacus ,s the 
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badge of the waitress’s trade in Moscow) or sitting or standing in 
knots chatting. It is a mistake to sit at a vacant table. The 
custom is to stand around diffidently, trying to attract the 
attention of a waitress. Sometimes, she may notice you and 
huddle you with another group at a small table. At other times, 
she may give a grunt to signify her unconcern. Russian waitresses 
like to see every place at a table occupied before they begin with 
a new table—and they lay down the law in Moscow restaurants. 

At meal times the restaurant presents a different picture 
(any time after breakfast is meal time in Moscow; there are no 
fixed hours for lunch or dinner). The place is humming with 
life and nearly every table is taken. Invariably, there is a group 
of Russians waiting outside the door, hoping to get in before 
closing time. As a foreigner, one can usually sail past them and 
the doorman and one is usually accommodated at some table 
with some strangers. 

The first part of the battle won, the second begins: the long 
wait for the menu. The menu arrives and the waitress dis¬ 
appears, to appear again after a 15-minute interval. This pro¬ 
cess is repeated after every course and it is usually two hours, if 
not longer, before one can pay one’s bill. As a foreigner, one is 
inclined to adopt the wrong attitude to a meal. Russians make 
an occasion of every meal they take in a restuarant. Bottles of 
wine keep disappearing and are constantly replaced. 

Such a course is hardly to be recommended to one living on a 
budget controlled by the Reserve Bank of India. A frugal meal 
for two can cost up to 10 roubles (Rs 83.33) and Russians happily 
spend twice or three times that amount. Besides, if one is a long¬ 
term resident in a hotel, the choice is often between missing a 
meal or spending half one’s waking hours either queueing up for 
food or waiting for it to arrive. 

One’s first impressions of Moscow must invariably be 
of crowds and queues. Coming from a land of teeming millions, 
one could hardly imagine that crowds could be impressive or 
unusual. But there is a compulsive element about the shovelling 
Moscow crowds. They move in waves and they are everywhere, 
in snow, rain and sunshine. In Calcutta, Bombay or Delhi 
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there are rush hours; Moscow lives in a perennial rush hour. 
Often, one’s hotel room is the only escape from crowds. 

Russians dress warmly and copiously for winter and make 
little bundles of their children to protect them against the cold. 
There is a drabness and uniformity about Russian overcoats, 
although sometimes one comes across a beauty dressed rather 
like Lara in “Dr Zhivago”. Army officers’ overcoats are a stark 
contrast to the rounded shapes of most Muscovites. They have 
a high accentuated waist and almost reach down to the ankles; 
their sleeves arc so long that officers withdraw their hands into 
them as they walk, producing a rather comical effect. But the 
glory of the Russian winter is the shapka, the Russian hat that 
comes in many shapes and sizes. 

To come to Moscow is to become aware that one lives in a 
world of queues. There are queues not only for buses and theatre 
tickets, but for almost anything else one might need or want. 
Most shops have separate cash counters; you queue up to pay 
and you queue up again to secure the article you have paid for. 
There are queues for newspapers, for taxis, for ice cream and 
meat rolls, for books, at the barber's and for any kind of article 
or service required. The most impressive queues is outside 
Lenin’s mausoleum in Red Square, ft often stretches for more 


than a mile. . 

I once saw a woman open a bundle of books in an under¬ 
ground pedestrian crossing. Before I could count ten, there were 
50 people queuing up to buy books. It was only after they had 
bought the books that they stopped to look at what they had 
bought. In spite of the fact that they live better today, Russians 

suffer from a psychology of scarcity. 

What is available today must be snapped up because 
tomorrow it will not be there. When Cuban and Moroccan 
oranges became available recently, one saw thousands of people 
carrying bags of oranges home. And true enough, goods that 
are available one day disappear from the market the next ay. 


Newspapers and periodicals in the Soviet Union abound 
in the cliches of the Communist world, but an impressive 
amount of knowledge is imparted to readers about the world 
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they live in an*l «n scientific research at liome and abroad. 
Professor Robert White's success in the U.S. in keeping a monkey 
brain alive outside its body for 48 hours aroused the curiosity of 
readers of Literaturnaya. Gctzcta. The periodical asked the head 
of the ncuro-surgical clinic of the Institute of Neurology, Dr 
E. I. Kandcl, to answer the question: Can human head trans¬ 
plants be the thing of the future? 

Russians, of course, arc no strangers to organ transplanta¬ 
tions in animals and human beings and the Russian dog with 
two heads live for several days even as British dog-lovers pro¬ 
tested. The Russian novelist A. Belyayev projected human head 
transplants in science fiction in the thirties in The Head of 
Professor Dowell. Belyayev's heroine says: “I should prefer 
death to such a resurrection.” 

Dr Kandcl adopts a similar position. He believes human 
head transplants would be morally indefensible. “It is the duly 
of the doctor to save human life, that is true”, he argues, “but 
to create new human individuals—no, this is no medical task.” 
At the same time, Dr Kandel lists two technical problems: tissue 
incompatability and the unresolved problem of regeneration and 
restoration of impulse conduction routes in the main nervous 
system. The first problem, he believes, can be solved soon while 
the second might take a quarter century. 

The eminent Soviet heart surgeon, Dr Nikolai Amosov, has 
supported Dr Kandel's doubts by describing human head trans¬ 
plants as unrealistic. But he pays a rich tribute to Dr Bernard 
for his heart transplant operations while pleading with him to 
postpone new operations for several months until the fate of his 
last patient is known. 

Praising Dr Barnard, Dr Amosov says modestly: “The only 
reason why I have not transplanted the heart is that I have not 
been bold enough to enter the unknown or T have been lacking 
talent to organize and carry out that most complicated opera¬ 
tion.” 

Do flying saucers exist? The Soviets have brought the 
weight of a battery of learned men to bear upon their people 
to dispel reports about unidentified flying objects. A statement 
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in Premia recently over the signatures of the Chairman of the 
Astronomical Council, President of the Astronomical Geodetic 
Society and Secretary of the Soviet Physicists’ National Commi¬ 
ttee says that no one has new facts proving the existence of un¬ 
identified flying objects. The argument is clinched by the state¬ 
ment that if such objects existed the scientists or the Defence 
forces would have been the first to know. 

Speculation in the Russian Press about unidentified flying 
objects has merited discussion at the Soviet Academy of Sciences. 
The conclusion arrived at was that such “surmises have no 
scientific basis whatsoever and the objects observed arc of well- 
known nature.” 

Russians must rank as the most voracious readers on 
earth. Newspaper reading in the underground is a universal 
habit with commuters, but many Russians take solid tomes out 
of their briefcases in buses and trams and in the underground. 
The lift operator performs his job book in hand, and oven on 
cold days one sees Russians standing on pavements scanning 
framed copies of the day's newspapers. 

This addiction to devouring print must partly explain why 
Soviet newspapers can get away with massive columns of print 
unrelieved by photographs or typographical devices to break the 
monotony. A recent issue of Pravda, for instance, devoted three 
pages of its slender issue to reproducing in solid print the text of 
a speech made at a trade union congress. 

Pravda, of course, is compulsory reading for anyone wishing 
to acquaint himself with the latest public thinking of the Soviet 
Communist Party and the Government. But the winds of change 
havo arrived even in the austere Pravda office in Pravda Street; 
other main newspapers and news agencies are clustered around 
Gorky Street, but Pravda lives in splendid isolation. There is an 
attempt now to pepper the official organ of the Communist Party 
with a few photographs and some relieving headings. 

This is as far as Pravda has gone, and to imagine the paper 
carrying advertisements would be blasphemy. It was left to the 
Moscow evening newspaper, Vechernyaya Moskva, to devote a 
page six days of the week to advertising. Much of this adver- 
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tising was from commercial firms and stores. Apart from 
divorce notices required under the law it was entirely corporate 
advertising. 

But the pressure on advertising space grew, and Vechemyaya 
Moskva decided to bend with the wind. It recently brought out 
an eight-page supplement entirely devoted to advertising, the 
first of a regular weekly feature. And after a long break appeared 
advertisements from individuals. The first crop of such adver¬ 
tisements included announcements of stamp and match box label 
sales and an SOS from a Muscovite to help him find his lost 
suitcase. 

To underline the radical nature of the chngc, Vechemyaya 
Moskva has announced it will also print announcements con¬ 
cerning family celebrations. 

hvestia called it "King Faruk's Adventures”, and shortly there¬ 
after the newly-crowned king was asked to leave Russia. He 
left protesting. 

Izvestia began the adventures on a graphic note: “The room 
is rather crowded. The young people arc talking about Dostoye¬ 
vsky and drinking brandy. The finicky ‘Dusya’ is quarrelling 
with the hysterical Ella. Sophia is pacing the room nervously. 
Naklcushcv, with a schizophrenic brilliance in his eyes, is cal¬ 
culating when the end of the world will come. Jean Panov is 
telling his table companion Lyuba how he walked stark naked in 
the corridor. A portrait of Nicholas II is hanging on the wall.” 

The parly was taking place in “King Faruk’s” room in the 
students’ hostel of Moscow University. The “king” is none 
other than Vladimir Pavlov, a Canadian of White Russian 
parentage. According to Izvestia , he was wearing an imperial 
coat of arms on the lapel of his jacket and was muttoring from 
time to time: “There is no Russia any more. There was a 
Russia once! I am a monarchist by profound conviction...” 

This was by no means a solitary incident, and the paper went 
on to record his other adventures before summing up the case for 
the prosecution thus: 

“There are all sorts of saboteurs. Not all of them get the 
assignment to steal a design, or to blow up a bridge. Isn’t the 
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gathering of gossip and rumours, provocative talk and dissolute 
way of life a kind of subversive activity too which harms our 
society?” 


There arc many kinds of colonialism, one gathers from the 
Soviet Press, and the latest to be added to the list is “colo¬ 
nialism in science and technology”. The colonizer is the 
familiar figure of Uncle Sam, according to the weekly Za Rube- 
zhom (Life Abroad). 

Soviet ire seems to have been aroused by the belief that the 
USA has benefited by S2,400 million between 1956 and 1966 
by recruiting highly trained scientists and technologists from 
other countries. This is stated to be the saving the U.S. has made 
in not needing to train its own specialists. Za Rubezhom boggles 
at the thought of the billions in profits the U.S. must have made 
from foreign scientists’ work. 

The brain drain from the U.S.’s “junior partners” in Europe 
is Za Rubezhom's particular concern. Apparently pleading their 
case, the weekly says the U.S. is thus securing technological, and 
hence economic, advantage over its partners and rivals. To 
stem this brain drain, it offers its help: bilateral and intra- 
European cooperation in science and technology, adding gently 
that there is vast scope for research in Russia. 


Washing machines and refrigerators exercise a particular 
fascination for the Russian mind. Tn the proclaimed Soviet 
desire to catch up with the USA in every field of industrial 
and material production, these items symbolize the lag. Soviet 
periodicals record almost sorrowfully that the output of refri¬ 
gerators in Russia (2.2 million units) is 50 per cent less than in 
the United Slates. Tn washing machines, the Russians are 
catching up. They produce 3.9 million units against the Ameri¬ 
can production of 4.3 million units. 

And now Russians are to have more refrigerators and washing 
machines. The Government newspaper, Izvestia, announced 
recently that more than 1,000 million extra roubles are to go into 
consumer goods and expansion of service industries this. year 
Apart from the two symbols of Russian deficiency, the additional 
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amount will benefit the production of footwear, knitted garments, 

furniture and cars. „. . 

Will there be no queues is future for refrigerators anc 

washing machines? 

Snowstorms, bitterly cold winds alternating with nuld 
above-zero temperatures and an infrequent patter oi lain— 
to the Muscovites these arc heralds of spring. The cold winds 
have been late in arriving; Fcbiuary was lor the belter part 
sunny, contrary to expectations. But now the streets arc full o 
slush and mud left by melting snow, and housewives arc engaged 
in the hopeless battle of keeping their carpels clean of muddy 

shoes. . 

The long Russian winter makes men discard their heavy 

coats for lighter apparel at the first sign of spring. The Russian 
fur hat, the shapka, gives place to something approaching the 
cabby cap. Men walk with gloves in hand. Women, being 
more cautious, have still to discard their winter regalia. There 
arc two springs in Moscow, the make-believe spring of those 
who think it is almost there, and the fleeting spring that comes 
once a year. In Tlya Ehrenburg's childhood, they removed the 
double windows to welcome spring; in the more matter-of-fact 
world of today, they merely unseal them. 

I live next to the Kremlin. On misty days, the conglomeration 
of red brick towers bounded by a red brick wall and 
the domes of churches appears like a fairy tale world of kings 
and princes. But on bright days, the panorama looks totally 
unreal, like a studio set prepared for film shooting. Cranes in 
the background and the smoking chimneys of a nearby steel mill 
arc the only reminders of reality. The grotesque edifice of St 
Basil’s Cathedral in Red Square is shrouded in scaffolding. 

Since the Soviets became aware of the value of preserving and 
restoring Russian history, the churches in and around the 
Kremlin complex have been undergoing a face-lift. Bright new 
golden domes shine in the morning sun. They arc some of 
Moscow’s many non-functioning churches, replete with golden 
crosses perched high on the domes. 
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Looking at the Kremlin, it is easier to believe that it was the 
home of kings and Tartars; its present role as the symbol of 
Soviet State and power perhaps comes alive on May Day. Oak 
walls were creeled around the Kremlin in the 14th century; the 
oak gave way to white stone walls and towers and the brick walls 
that stand today were erected during the reign of Ivan Ilf. 

The capital was moved from Moscow to St Petersburg in 
1712 and the Kremlin became a temporary residence for the 
Tsar’s court. A century later, Napoleon’s army was quartered 
in the Kremlin. It was Lenin who brought the capital back to 
Moscow and ruby stars were mounted on the five highest Kremlin 
towers in 1937. The stars shine every night to give visitors 
their bearing. 


The institution of the Press conference exists in Moscow 
in an attenuated form. The Deputy Defence Minister 
reads from a prepared text on Army Day below a banner pro¬ 
claiming glory to the Armed Forces. The speech read, the 
correspondents’ written questions arc screened and some of them 
get answered amidst the clicking and whirring of still and tele¬ 
vision cameras. Since the proceedings arc in Russian, inter¬ 
preters keep muttering a running commentary into the cars 
of affluent Western correspondents. Others must either know 
the language or rely on subsequent translations. ... 

A Press conference by the head of the Foreign Ministry s 
Press Department is a rare event, looked forward to with anti¬ 
cipation by the legion of foreign correspondents. The last one 
was less than exciting, containing as it did a familiar demarche 
of Soviet charges against West Germany. The Foreign Ministry 
lhou«l.tfully provides an English translation of the text, and 
correspondents’ written questions and oral answers are trans- 

lalcd into English. . . 

Tn another genre are Press conferences held to herald special 

days and occasions. Women’s Day on March 8 was preceded 
by a gathering for the Press. The hall was full of venerable 
ladies, each distinguished in her own field, each reciting women s 
role in industry, in the theatre, in hotel management. On the 
tables were spread out bowls of toffees and bottles of mineral 
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water, and each correspondent was given a folder with a Women’s 
Day badge. 

The feminine touch had clearly dispelled some of the austere 
trappings of a Moscow Press conference. Questions were 
permitted to be asked orally. 

Then came the occasion to announce celebrations for the 
centenary of Maxim Gorky's birth. A host of literary lumi¬ 
naries, most of them critics and working journalists, rose to 
recite the virtues of Gorky and what he had done for Soviet and 
world literature. The speeches droned on and correspondents 
took to doodling or kept up a constant buzz of chatter. The 
proceedings came to an end with some questions asked and 
answered. 

“They do not know how to distinguish between a lecture 
and a Press conference’’, said a colleague ruefully. 

Yuri Kamensky, a physiologist, sat in Moscow and Karl 
Nikolaycv, an actor, in Leningrad. Tt was between seven 
and eight in the evening. All that Nikolayev was told was that 
a telepathic transmission would begin in Moscow within the 
hour. An identification card, an official circular, a thermo¬ 
meter, a tooth brush and a knife were placed before Kamensky. 
Of the five objects, the percipient described three in great detail 
in Leningrad. 

The participants in this experiment were subjected to physio¬ 
logical control. Dr Gennadi Sergeyev recorded changes in the 
electroencephalograms of the inductor and the percipient during 
the seance, indicating clearly that Nikolayev was receiving the 
telepathic projection. 

The physiological data were processed by computers. The 
cardiac rhythms of the two participants had synchronized. Tt 
was also established that the inductor’s brain had exerted a 
marked influence on the percipient's nervous system during the 
seance. 

Mr Eduard Naumov, chief of the Technical Parapsychology 
Sector, discloses that in a series of experiments, he and his 
colleagues have succeeded in transmitting only negative emotions 
over distances between people not related by blood or marriage. 
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Nothing illustrates the changes that have taken place in 
Soviet society better than that cx-Presidents should sit down 
to write their memoirs. Marshal Kliment Voroshilov, now 87, 
has just published his “Life Stories”. The trade union paper 
Trud has started publishing extracts from it beginning with 
his meetings with Lenin. Until the book is available, one must be 
satisfied with the Tass account that Marshal Voroshilov “writes 
with warmth about his comrades-in-arms”. “Life Stories” 
also 'contains accounts of Voroshilov’s life as an engineer in 
Lungansk in the Ukraine in 1905-7. He had joined a Bolshevik 
organization there and went to Finland on an arms purchasing 
mission under the guise of a salesman. He missed a train and 
lost a hat box full of cartridges and was greatly relieved to 
rescue it intact. 

Voroshilov is a sprightly 87. He goes for a five-mile walk 
every morning and declares with zest that he must have clocked 
40,000 miles to date. 

The habit of writing memoirs is, indeed, catching on. The 
celebrated Marshal Zhukov is reported to be writing his life 
story. Will Mr Khrushchev follow suit? 

Russian grief over Gargarin’s death was unmistakable, and 
the hero’s funeral he was accorded in Red Square would have 
touched anyone’s heart. Seven years ago he had blazed Russia’s 
trail into outer space; he had brought Mother Russia glory. 
Overnight he became a symbol of the qualities prized by Soviet 
society. He had scored a momentous first in the history of the 
human race and in the subsequent seven years he had played his 
part so well. The smiling, unassuming hero won friends and 
influenced people abroad during his frequent visits. At home 
he saw fellow cosmonauts through their paces and inspired them 
to new endeavours. And in the moment of death he displaced 
Gorky, whose carefully planned centenary celebrations were 
overshadowed. From the mass of material printed by the 
Soviet Press, it seems Gargarin had been chafing at being kept 
earth-bound; he was pining for a second spin in outer space. 
At one point he was quoted as saying that he did not wish to be 
a “living monument”. 

Gargarin has become a monument—in death. Yet, in spite 
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of Russians’ natural grief over their hero’s untimely end, one 
could sense their stoical acceptance of death. All the Russians 
I talked to about Gargarin said in essence: ‘‘AH men must die. 
Such is life.” Except for those who had been intimately involved 
with the dead, the Soviets do not mope. They are taught to 
look ahead—except when they can look back on 50 years of 
Communism. 

Looking into the future, the Soviets have conducted something 
approaching a .Gallup Poll on a segment of youth. In spite 
of the obvious limitations of such an exercise in a Com¬ 
munist society, the results of the poll provide a glimpse into the 
minds of the young. 

Izvestia chose the country’s largest diesel locomotive works in 
Lugansk in the Ukraine, the October Revolution Plant. The 
main poll was conducted on workers under 25 although 50 ol the 
older workers were brought into it to provide a standard ol 
comparison. Questionnaires were circulated to 1,000 young 
workers and 405 of them complied with the request. These were 
followed up by personal interviews. 

Most of those who chose to answer why they worked at the 
Lugansk plan returned desirable answcis, except for one who 
said, “I adore locomotives.” Again, only 6.6 per cent of wor¬ 
kers did not fulfil or overfulfil their plan and only a very small 
number had been reprimanded. Then we are ofiered compari¬ 
sons between workers in the 20-24 age group and in the 17-20 
group without absolute figures. There were 77.8 per cent fewer 
absentees in the first age group, 66.7 per cent fewer picked up for 
drunkenness and almost 66.7 per cent fewer taken to court for 
“petty hooliganism”, an omnibus Soviet term wh'ch can include 
a multitude of sins. 

What did the young workers plan to do in the next five years? 
Most of them want to enter school or college or finish their 
schooling, which they receive in correspondence or evening 
courses; 38 of them want to improve their living conditions and 
six want to buy cars—still a distant dream for most Russians. 
Others want to learn English and one aspires to become an actor. 
In reading, fiction and poetry and technical books are the young 
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workers’ predominant interest rather than political literature. 
Others devote the belter part of their time to household chores, 
but many more play football or go to the cinema, listen to Liszt 
and Tchaikovsky and admire the canvases of Repin. One workei 
was devoting himself to a study or Marx’s “Das Kapital”. 

And what was the attitude of the young towards “working 
class traditions”? Only two workers returned heretical answers. 
An electric welder said, “There arc no traditions”, while a fitter 
declared that he knew the plant’s history but did not follow its 
traditions. To others these traditions were either “revolutionary 
and militant” or embodied diligence, discipline and unity. But 
30 per cent of the workers were dissatisfied with their work, 
65 per cent found their work exhausting, 54 per cent were 
dissatisfied with their earnings and 49 per cent found the 
management inconsiderate. 

One of Izvestia's conclusions on the poll is: “Young workers 
do not spend all their leisure at dance halls. They devote a great 
many hours of hard work to their studies. They realize, of 
course, that if they finish college and go to work as engineers 
their pay will be better, the work will be cleaner and their status 
in the world will rise.” 

Do bourgeois ideals then dominate the workers’ minds? 
Izvestia's answer is: “There is nothing to worry about because 
the young people have fine goals, a clear road ahead of them and 
a healthy foundation.” 

In the controversy still raging in the Soviet Press over the 
rights and wrongs of heart transplantations and the head 
' transplants of the future, the distinguished Academician, N. 
Amosov, has voted for retaining the head minus the body. “If 
a fine head can be preserved, why does it need a feeble body?” 
he asks. 

“Even though a head without a body looks strange”, he 
argues, “the fact remains that one can get accustomed to any 
strange thing. In the long run, you can fix to the head a pros¬ 
thetic appliance in the shape of the body and even with the 
control of the ‘body’ being carried out by the brain itself.” 

Dr Amosov believes a bodyless head is not only morally 
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right (“if life is the activity of the brain, what kind of doubt can 
there be?”) but also within the realm of possibility- Discussing 
the technical problems, he says a good pump to substitute the 
function of the heart is available and artificial lungs are soon to 
be perfected. Besides, it is assumed that replacement of the 
blood several times a day can resolve the problems of the bio¬ 
chemistry of blood today, but future research in synthetic 
chemistry would help in this. It has, however, still to be deter¬ 
mined what reactions the head cells will have to alien blood 
proteins which will change every day. Unforeseen reactions 
can be suppressed more easily in an isolated head than in the 
whole organism. To cap it all, an isolated head will live longer 
without the “interference” of the body. 

After this optimistic discussion, Dr Amosov concludes: 
“Can work on the reanimation of the head be started soon? 
Moralists say no. I say yes. If technical difficulties are over¬ 
come in experiments with animals, then a dying human being 
with a fine intellect can be made such a proposal. I see no 
sacrilege in this, and if 1 were offered such a thing I would agree.” 

By 1970 every second home in Moscow will have a telephone, 
and 10 years later the target is to give every home a phone. 
This ambitious goal is responsible for a change to be 
made in the capital’s telephones this year. In future, all 
telephones will discard letters to change over to seven-digit 
numbers. 

And Muscovites are to be bestowed another new blessing. 
They will be able to order air tickets by phone and can inquire 
about theatre performances and concerts—and the weather. 


50 « ■ ■ 


APRIL 


The CHINESE WILL, OF COURSE, DESCRIBE IT AS A FURTHER 
stage in the Soviet journey downhill towards revisionism. But 
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the Russians have decided to bring romance to the institution of 
marriage. No longer will brides and grooms have to go to wed 
in taxis or borrowed cars. They can ride to the “Palace of 
Weddings” in stately troikas, an ancient custom now being 
revived Tn Moscow. The triokas can be ordered for the cere¬ 
mony by telephone. But as with all things that arc new or 
appealing, they are already booked lor the entire spring. 

Behind the troika lies a continuing Soviet desire to inject 
colour into people’s lives, a problem shared by all of Eastern 
Europe, with the possible exception of Yugoslavia and Hungary. 
For all the romance conjured up by the Kremlin and the famed 
ballerinas dancing before packed halls every night (being effective¬ 
ly exploited for tourism today), Moscow is a drab city. There are 
no bright lights, no neon signs, no advertisements, no night clubs. 
Indeed, there are few of the trappings or activities which give a 
city its hearbeat. 

Architecturally, Moscow is like a bad dream, with the excep¬ 
tion of the stately buildings of pre-revolutionary days. Stalin 
must take the blame for perpetrating the worst monstrosities. 
His seven “wedding cakes” are spread over Moscow to remind 
people of the ostentatious and vulgar taste of their departed and 
denigrated leader. His successor, Mr Khrushchev, put the 
stress on utility and speed in construction and pegged buildings 
to five storeys, the maximum height permitted being eight storeys. 
Moscow thus abounds in colonies of grey or yellow five-storey 
buildings. 

But Mr Khrushchev was not above sharing his countrymen’s 
weakness for the grandiose. Architecturally, lie will be re¬ 
membered by the Palace of Congresses in the Kremlin; his reply 
to critics questioning the introduction of the modern into the 
sanctum of Russian history was: let every century be represented 
in the Kremlin. This modern edifice has 800 rooms, 14 escala¬ 
tors, a banquet hall seating 2,500 and an auditorium to. seat 
6 , 000 . 

After Khrushchev, the collective leadership went in for height 
and space in architecture. A street of skyscrapers is being 
created in Moscow; already have sprung up immense structures 
of glass and steel housing what are billed as Europe’s biggest 
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restaurant and Europe’s biggest book shop But Utere are new 
stirrinas in the world of architects and m the Moscow uty 
SoZ A competition announced for rebuilding a large ar a 
in the heart of the city has severe and sensible rules The old 
architectural landmarks are not to be overshadowed and the 
new designs must be in harmony with the old. 


Soviet space suits arc custom-tailored. The bespoke tailors 
are housed in a research factory: they are learned scien¬ 
tists, researchers and artists. The factory’s sewing shop 
contains dummies of Yuri Gargarin, German Titov, exei 
Leonov, Paval Bclayov and the other cosmonauts who have 
made the grade—an indication of the fastidiousness with which 
the suits are tailored. There arc no standard size space suits but 
the chief of the factory’s designing bureau looks forward to the 
day when they will be made, when space travel will become a 


common journey. 

Each Soviet space suit, however, has a standard set of emer¬ 
gency supplies encased in aluminium containers. According to 
Tass, the supplies include dinner briquets, smoke containers, 
hatchets, matches, anti-shark powder, fish hooks, spoon baits, 
fishing lines and a pneumatic boat. The aquatic equipment is 
designed to meet the needs of an emergency splash into the sea. 


He was a swarthy man. He joined us at the lunch table. 
“Are you an Armenian?” he asked. 

“No”, I replied. 

“What language were you speaking?” 

“English”. 

“It sounded like Armenian. How old was Churchill when 
he died?” 

I gave him Sir Winston’s age, and added that I came from 
India. 

“What age was Nehru when he died?” 

I found his preoccupation with death depressing, but it was 
longevity that interested him. 

“People in India live long”. 

I corrected him. 
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“Oh, yes. Stalin’s daughter went to India.” 

I told, hint that she had gone to India but was now in the 
USA, where she had published a book about her father’s life and 
times in the Soviet Union. 

“Yes, r have heard about it”, he said non-committally. 
“How many hydro-power stations are there in India? 

I pleaded ignorance and our jolly conversation came to an end. 

To stamp collectors, their hobby is essentially a peaceful one 
which has no ideological overtones. But stamps can sometimes 
cause men and nations to bristle with anger, and even in a 
country where indignation is couched in violent but conventional 
phraseology, Soviet Philately's indignation stands out. 

The magazine has taken exception to a new US postage stamp 
dedicated to the 25th anniversary of the Voice of America. This 
has led Soviet Philately to such fits of anger that its attack merits 
reproduction. 

“Can anyone imagine”, says the magazine, that a radio 
station well known, or rather notorious, the world over as the 
chief misleader of the peoples should need any more publicity ? 

“In vain it is trying to deceive the peoples. Stamps or no 
stamps, lies will remain lies.” 

Nowhere is the cult of badges so assiduously cultivated as 
in Moscow. The 50th anniversary of the October Revolution 
provided a bonanza, but long after the tumult of the celebrations 
has died down, men and women sport badges recording 
the event. There are badges depicting Lenin’s famous profile, a 
tower inscribed with the word ‘Moskva’, the numeral 50 juxta¬ 
posed with the word ‘October’. Other badges carry pictures 
of Moscow, or a decorative letter ‘S’ with a chain. The last, a 
young lady explained to me, was German. In Moscow, the 
badge’s the thing. 

Having decided to plunge into the world of the privately- 
owned motor car, Russians are thinking aloud how to have 
the best of both the worlds—how to have millions of cars 
without the concomitant problems of unhealthy exhaust fumes, 
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accidents and space consuming parking lots. The earlier So\ ic-t 
do«rinc of maximum utilization of every car-fully usmg Is 
seating capaeily almost all the time-has been given 
Russians confess that the privately-owned motor car is necessary 
and that it has other functions than merely utilitarian. Thus an 
engineer, Mr Y. Dolmatovsky, writing in a recent issue o 

Literal urnaya Gazeta, says: . f i , 

“A modern man’s private car is also a mcmbci of his family, 
a symbol of the owner’s efficiency, a sign of his status, an enlei tun¬ 
ing mechanical toy, a partner in a sports game known as traffic 

danger' and a gala dress of a kind. . 

Mr Dolmatovsky is not being merely picturesque in his turn 
of phrase; he describes these as important factors for long-term 
planning and says the demands of the people must be met. Yet, 
if the Russians are going to accept the bourgeois virtues of the 
motor car, how can they avoid the pitfalls of the capitalist world ? . 
Mr Dolmatovsky's main suggestion is that a “rational car 
should be made attiactive and fashionable in the Soviet Union. 

Mr Dolmatovsky joins issue with the “capitalist’’ view that 
the bigger and more powerful the car the more prosperous its 
owner; these factors, he believes, have determined the criteria of 
a car’s elegance: its length and sporty appearance. (01 course, 
the prestigious, immense Russian Chaikas arc not privately 
owned; they are used for VIP jobs—a Chaika fetched Mr 
S. A. Dange the other day from the gangway of his plane to take 
him to his Moscow retreat.) The engineer is realistic enough to 
acknowledge that these capitalistic views influence Russians; 
the Russian midget car, for instance, is looked down upon, and 
a parked foreign car in a Moscow street immediately draws 


admiring crowds. 

The problem, therefore, is one for designers, in Mr Dolmato¬ 
vsky’s view. He complains that the trend towards economy in 
design has ignored the motor car in Russia. Once the designers 
have done their work in giving their fellow-countrymen elegant, 
compact and varied motor cars, it will be for the propaganda 
agencies to make such models acceptable. “It will take all the 
ingenuity of model designers to prompt the car owner to be 
proud of a compact and economical, rather than an expensive 
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and super-powerful, car”, he believes. And if the publicists 
cannot make the “rational car” of the future popular, why not 
tax cars by their length? suggests Mr Dolmatovsky. 

While pulling up intellectuals and party men for past “devia¬ 
tions” recently. Mr Brezhnev said that Moscow was “noticeably 
growing more beautiful”. In his reminiscences, Ilya Elucnbuig 
has a few pithy words on the subject. “In Moscow I live in 
Gorky Street, and my eye has become accustomed to the archi¬ 
tecture now called ‘decorative’ although it is incapable of deco¬ 
rating anything”, he wrote. 

In common with many cities in Asia, beautification projects 
often end up in unacsthctic edifices which had belter remained 
unconstructcd. (In Singapore, T recall, the energetic People s 
Action Party Government fulfilled a beautification project by 
sprinkling hefty concrete fountains all over the city; these 
ugly structures are an cyc-sorc today). Since “socialist 
realism” is still the official creed here, public art follows a 
pattern. But side by side, the Soviet preoccupation with 
restoring history provides a welcome relief to the new monu¬ 
ments one sees in Moscow. 

The authorities’ latest venture in resuscitating history is a 
project to re-erect the triumphal arch, commemorating Russian 
victory over Napoleon’s army. This arch originally stood at the 
gateway to Moscow city. Tt was later brought to the square 
opposite the city’s main Byelorussian railway station, only to 
be dismantled in 1936 when the square underwent extensive 
remodelling. Now the itinerant arch is to find, a home miles 
away in Kutuzov Avenue next to the Panorama of the Battle of 
Borodino, depicting the famous battle of 1812. 

Tt is proudly proclaimed that every Russian secs 19 films 
a year as against the 12 seen by an American. Thus 4.4 
milliard “people” went to the cinema last year. The Russians 
produced 120 feature films in 1967, most of them depicting chunks 
of romanticized history taken from 50 years of Communism. 
Three hundred twenty-two new cinema halls were built during 
the past year. 
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osiahlishmcnt of Soviet power in Uzbekistan). 

Besides laying sucss on extolling the virtues ol Communum, 
Blm d c on ere also devoting attention to the Russ,an elass.es 
After Cad Peace" and "Anna Karenina" C .lsc latuertsul.il 
drawing crowds), we shall be shown "The Brothers Karamazov , 
and “The Living Corpse", after a play by Tolstoy. 

‘ The “historical revolutionary" film and the classics have, 
indeed, become standard fare for Soviet Blmgoers. But now 
some directors arc going beyond the convent,onal scope of Ute 
famous 50 years. And what better subject than the last day* 
of the Romanov dynasty-of Rasputin! The young director. 
Elan Klimov, has taken this project in hand; the depiction o 
the Russia of 1916 will be in colour and will be called Agony • 
“A°ony's” script writers delved into archives, into the report 
of thc° Special Investigation Commission of the Provisional 
Government and into memoirs. However, the Soviets have 
warned that the film will not be a historical chronicle but a 
“tragical farce". Klimov’s present difficulties are to find actors 
for the main roles, especially Rasputin’s. There is no ecstasy 
in “Agony" for most Soviet actors. 


Mr Arvid Pardo, Malta's Ambassador-designate, has pre¬ 
sented his credentials to President Podgorny. His address: 
2017, Connecticut Avenue, N.W., Washington D.C. 20008, 
U.S.A. 


A Russian train journey offers a kaleidoscope of Russian 
life: cacli sequence gives way to the next in a fascinating 
glimpse of the never-ending variety of this vast land of many 
peoples. 

We went to the mining town of Krivoi Rog in the Ukraine. 
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over 1,250 km south of Moscow. We had a hard sleeping car, 
the soft variety being unavailable, although bed linen was thrown 
in for an extra rouble. The jumble of monuments and shacks 
on the outskirts of Moscow gave way to birch trees and gravc- 
yaids of fenced-in graves. The farther south we went the soil got 
richer, the farm cottages were set deep in the farms. There was 
greenery, there were ploughed farms, village wells with enclosed 
high parapet walls with windows for drawing water. Old 
women drew water from wells, balancing pails on wooden bars, 
broods of chicken frolicked around and white-painted cottages 
proliferated. 

The train journey from Moscow to Krivoi Rog takes nearly 
13 hours. Men often gather around in the dining car. Our 
companion at the table spoke a few words of English. He was 
a travelled youth; he had seen many towns and cities of the 
Soviet Union and had visited many cities of Western Europe. 
“I don’t like plane travel”, he said. “You fly in the void and 
you arc deposited in the next city. I like to sec things. T like 
to meet people.” 

“What is chicken in English?” he asked. 

He worked out of Moscow, he said. No, he would not like 
to work in Moscow. He was an artist. What kind of an artist? 
T asked. He worked in a circus—he was a trapeze artist, an 
acrobat, and his work took him to many cities of the Soviet 
Union and Western Europe. He liked it this way. 

Our next companion at the table was an older, more serious 
man. He sat withdrawn, but, after hearing me order my dinner 
in Russian, he asked abruptly: “Can I ask one question?” 
“Go ahead”, T answered. “Who will be the next President of 
the United Stales?” T tried to parry his question; there were 
so many imponderables in the Presidential race; it was difficult 
to prophesy at this point. But he insisted. “Will it be Robert 
Kennedy or McCarthy?” he asked. 

“Whom would you like to sec as U.S. President?” I asked. 

“Robert Kennedy”, he replied without hesitation. “Johnson 
is finished. He wants war in Vietnam. He is no good.” 

“What about Vice-President Humphrey?” I asked. 
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"Humphrey- He has uo ehanec," he declared empha.rcaU, 

without elaborating- , the American Presidential 

Having oxhaustcd .he sub, «f£A .m ^ himabout 

race which fascinated hint, 1 leii 
events in Czechoslovakia and ^Jand 

T have read about them , he saia. 

-SS.'JT.S about wha. is really happemug there, 

* ^‘Ycs One has to read between the lines. They said 
Novotny had resigned. But we knew that he was disnussed, 

like our Khrushchev" 

•.What do you feel about Ktoushehev. ntsted ^ ^ ^ 

“I know he was popular abroad , • ’ ■ th 

happier today- In 95 o Russians. We are 

Cn, toZ we can esp^s on, opinions. We have enough 
S to eat. Brezhnev is the number one man m Rusua. 

Wc have freedom* Wc arc happy* 

Bm his visage suddenly darkened. “I don't hke Georgians , 

he said “They arc devious; they aic unreliable. 

Our friend was originally a Muscovite, but he had lived 45 
years in the Ukraine. He was a supervisor in a factoiy - and 
proud of his job. Tn spite of his years in the Ukraine, he felt 
proud of his Russian origin and his outburst against Georgians 
was an expression of one of the prejudices people m one region 
of the Soviet Union nurse against another. 

The third man on the train journey accosted us in the corricor. 
He was 54 and unshaven. He looked at the pipe a friend was 
smoking and said he had better and more flamboyant curved 
pipes at home. He was a pensioner from Krivoi Rog; he was 
on his way to sec his 90-year old mother in Siberia. His pension 
amounted to 50 roubles and his wife earned 60 roubles a month 
as a chat woman in a cinema hall. His son was attending classes 
in an evening technical school. He earned a hundred roubles 
and would earn 120 when he would graduate. 

“What is your nationality?” he asked a colleague. 

“I am German” was the answer. 

“I lost four brothers during the war”, the pensioner said, and 
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taking out his crumpled handkerchief, he wiped his tears. “But 
I like Germans. I like Indians. I am for peace, and I know 
everybody is for peace; the Fascists were a minority.” 

The doyen of Russia’s forward-looking economists, the famous 
Professor Y. Liberman of Kharkov University, has written 
a scathing indictment of the- Soviet queue—a phenomenon 
that cannot fail lo dishearten any visitor to Moscow or other 
Russian cities. He acknowledges the fact that supplies must 
outstrip demand before queues can vanish, but goes deeper 
into the problem. Arc mere shortages responsible for long 
queues? In the services sector, he says, the blame must also lie 
with administrative inefficiency, lack of interest in the consumer 
and the habit of dispensing goods and services with the help of 
queues. 

Here Professor Liberman mounts a major attack on the 
Soviet “full load” theory. Trains and planes must run to full 
capacity, not a single cinema seat should go unoccupied, restau¬ 
rants must now run on the profit motive even while there are not 
enough to give the consumer any choice, establishments must 
organise services in the simplest way for them—at the expense of 
the clients’ time. The results the Professor records piquantly 
in a recent issue of Literaturnaya Gazeta. People have to queue 
up for hours to buy train tickets, aircraft are sometimes delayed 
until they arc full, one must take French leave to queue up for 
cinema tickets or get a relative to stand in a queue for hours, 
one must spend hours trying lo get a man call for your laundry — 
the laundry is usually provided with one telephone — only to 
be told to call days later; electricity consumers must spend 
hours to get new books in which to enter their meter readings. 

Professor Liberman suggests there are people who find queues 
profitable. Many would like to repaint their houses or get an 
agency to pack and ship their goods, but there arc long queues 
or one needs to register in advance or no services are available. 
Thus men who have stocks of paint, wall paper or packing cases, 
all of them obtained through devious ways, find the system 
profitable. Besides, is the “full load” theory profitable? The 
Professor complains no one in Russia has compared the profits 
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of service establishments with the losses suffered by the con¬ 
sumers He gives one illustration. If a train carnes an ave age 
of 600 passengers and half of them lose two hours each time 
buying their tickets, it would mean a loss of 600 man hours 101 
540 roubles, calculated on the basis of the average wag • 
if passengers could buy a ticket rightaway at the railway station, 
trains would have up to 60 vacant seats for one journey. Com¬ 
puting the railways’ losses on average, it would mean a loss ol 
only 480 roubles in revenue. 

Professor Liberman looks forward to the day when supply 
will exceed demand-for the first time this year since 1926 the 
growth rate of consumer goods will be higher than that of the 
means of production. Then the profit motive can have full 
play in the Soviet economy and there would be friendly rivalry 
between Soviet establishments—neither of these two factors 
would lead Russia to the road of capitalism, the Professor be¬ 
lieves. Look at Russian watches, he says. There are no 
queues for watches because they are produced in plenty; their 
quality has improved, their prices have fallen and the factories 
make bigger profits. 

The end of queues will revolutionize people’s lives in Russia. 
For most, this revolution still lies in the distant future. 


Man’s adventures in space failed to turn Soviet fashion Man’s 
adventures in space failed to turn Soviet fashion designers’ 
heads; they remain impervious to the space age ideas of their 
Western counterparts and no comely ‘space suit’ for women has 
appeared in the books of the Soviet Union’s fledgeling fashion 
industry. 

For the Russians, the space age is a serious era, not to be 
recorded in the frivolities of women’s fashions. Rather, the 
Soviets have recorded their space achievements in lapel badges 
and many a sputnik are launched on decorative tea glass holders 
(Russians drink tea out of glasses). There are other reminders 
of the space age; a square in Moscow has been named after 
Gagarin after his death. Cosmonaut Belyayev has planted a 
chestnut sapling in what will become a “cosmonauts’ alley”; 
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every cosmonaut back from space will henceforth plant a sapling 
there. 

And recently, Muscovites learnt to their delight that one of 
their space heroes is an artist at heart. Alexei Leonov, the 
first man to walk in space, we are told, was sketching space 
scenery on the log book of his Voskhod 2 in March, 1965. 
These sketches have now flowered into some 70 canvases in oil, 
distemper and water colours ranging from “Our Beautiful 
Planet” to “Sunrise in Space”. Leonov, it is acknowledged, 
did receive help from the artist, Andrei Sokolov, in finishing 
some of his paintings, but to the cosmonaut must go the credit 
of starting the new genre of “space painting”. Leonov is al¬ 
ready busy executing his first commission, a study of “Dawn in 
Outer Space” for the Dresden Art Gallery. 

(Versatility, be it noted, is not the hallmark of Soviet space 
walkers alone. Members of the Red Banner Pacific Fleet, 
recently on a visit to India, have lately been regaling Somalians 
with concerts of Russian folk songs in Mogadishu.) 

The space age has also intruded into the exciting world of the 
Bolshoi Ballet Company. The company will dance a new ballet 
about space exploration, “Icar”, to the music of the young 
composer, Sergei Slonimsky. The ballet is to be produced by 
Bolshoi’s chief choreographer, Yuri Grigorovich, and the lead¬ 
ing dancer, Vladimir Vasilyev. 

To be a ballet star is the dream of many young Russians; 
it is an avocation that brings many privileges and much honour, 
opening up vistas of foreign travel, good clothes and international 
fame. Russians give the great ballerinas much applause and 
adulation and the famous often take as many as a dozen 
curtain-calls after a performance. 

The first hurdle to cross for those who wish to reach the foot- 
ights is to secure admission to the Moscow Ballet School. Often 
it depends upon the encouragement the young receive from 
their parents. But the final word rests with the schools’ selection 
commission. Last year, a thousand applications were received, 
ut only 80 were selected for the course, extending from six to 
e 'ght years. 
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This year there is good news for parents who wish to see 
their children flower into famous ballet dancers. The ballet 
school has moved to a new, more roomy home several mi cs 
from the Bolshoi Theatre. It has 20 dance halls, mus.c rooms, 

a theatre and dormitory space for 350. 

The school has announced that its new premises will enable 
it to take in more students. But the number of applications is 
expected to be much higher than last year and the chances of a 
boy or girl securing admission on merit will probably still amoun 
to no more than 8 per cent. 


After Ncm Zurcher Zeitung, the reputed Swiss paper, had 
achieved the distinction of being the first for many years to 
breach the Soviet Union’s limited world of foreign newspapers, 
the news that The Times would be on sale in Moscow was greeted 
with acclaim by the capital’s foreign community. Many set out 
for the newspaper kiosks of the Intourist hotels to verify the news. 
But in spite of a week-end of search, not a single copy of The 
Times was in evidence. The following Monday, however, there 
were some signs that a few tourist hotels might receive some 
copies, and, true enough, a copy was promised by one hotel on 
Tuesday. On Wednesday I actually secured a copy of the 
Saturday issue at 60 kopecks (5i-, shillings) against its landed 
cost of 2 shillings. The Morning Star is freely sold here for six 
kopecks (5i d.) a copy, as is the Indian Communist Party’s 
New Age. Pravda costs three kopecks. 

The Times and Neue Zurcher Zeitung arc not on display at 
the hotel kiosks that stock a few copies. They are sold to 
foreigners on demand. On the other hand, anyone wishing 
to buy Communist Party newspapers of almost any vintage 
except the Chinese and Albanian can do so at any big newspaper 
stand. 

There is no restriction on diplomatists or foreign corres¬ 
pondents directly subscribing to a newspaper of their choice by 
mail. The new dispensation is, therefore, largely for the benefit 
of tourists, who can be expected to pay the inflated cost of a 
non-Communist newspaper in Moscow. The betting here is 
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that the third bourgeois paper Moscow will permit in strictly 
limited quantities will be Lc Monde. Ironically, this liberaliza¬ 
tion in giving tourists access to independent newspapers comes 
at a time when the Soviet leaders arc warning their people against 
the dangers of bourgeois subversion. 

Nikolai Korshunov was recently awarded the title of Merited 
Trade Worker of the RSFSR. One of the achievements of this 
“wizard of the Russian kitchen”, as he is called by the Soviet 
youth paper Komsomolskaya Premia, is that Brigitte Bardot put 
on four kilograms on his cooking. Korshunov has, indeed, 
looked after many notabilities, although his reputed culinary 
artistry has had no impact on the uninviting fare offered by many 
of Moscow’s restaurants. 

Korshunov is not a mere restaurant manager and a prize chef. 
He is a graduate of the Public Catering Institute and of the 
Plekhanov Institute and studied economics at the Soviet Trade 
Institute. He is also a well-travelled man, having gathered 
ideas in many counrties to perfect his art of cooking. 

Korshunov’s interests range beyond the kitchen. He has 
made a detailed study of how men behaved at the table in diff¬ 
erent epochs. Little wonder that Korshunov has been advising 
Russian film directors on the dining habits of the great and rich 
during Karl Marx’s time and in the era of Tosltoy’s War and 
Peace. 

The world should take a leaf out of Moscow’s book on 
how to protest. The first anniversary of the rule of the Greek 
military junta was observed in Moscow by holding “meetings of 
solidarity with Greek democrats” at factories and plants. Three 
delegations then went to the Greek Embassy to deliver their 
resolutions. The delegations were asked to drop them into a 
letter box mounted on the Embassy gate. 

Tass reported further on April 19: “Meetings of solidarity 
with Greek democrats are now being held in the Soviet Union 
and several delegations of Moscow enterprises call at the Greek 
Embassy every day. But not a single resolution has been 
accepted.” 

i 

i 
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The next day a meeting was held outside the Greek Embassy 
1U - • _—i Not a single window 


at which further resolutions were passed 
pane of the Embassy was broken. 



■ ■ 


MAY 

With the briefest of springs having given way to 
summer, we are still panting from the anniversaries we have 
commemorated. There was May Day, of course. 

Many Muscovites have grown blase about May Day parade 
and do not bother to watch it—even on the telly. The mixture 
of spectacle, propaganda and armed might is a unique Russian 
blend meant to impress people at home and abroad. The glori¬ 
fication of living personages is doubtless for internal consump¬ 
tion, however. All full members of the Politburo merit giant 
portraits, which are hung on prominent buildings in the city and 
are carried aloft by demonstrators in the May Day parade. 

May Day yielded place to birth anniversaries—of Marx and 
Lenin. The two occasions were utilized for drilling the people in 
the virtues of Communism, and the vices of bourgeois reform. 
Insistent voices told us how the Communist Party must continue 
to lead. The ring of urgency had a topical significance. Events 
in Czechoslovakia have made Soviet leaders anxious; hence 
this new continuing propaganda offensive to steel men against 
"ideological subversion”. 

Before May Day we witnessed the 50th anniversary of the 
institution of State monopoly over foreign trade. Lenin signed 
a decree on the nationalization of foreign trade on April 22, 
1918. The Foreign Trade Minister, Mr Nikolai Patolichev, 
who led the Soviet team to the UNCTAD conference in Delhi, 
has been busy appearing on television, holding Press conferences 
and writing in newspapers about this anniversary. 

There will be many more anniversaries in the future. One 
of them, we are warned, will be on October 25. Nearly 50 
years ago, the People’s Commissariat of Posts and Telegraph 
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issued its first stamp—oil the rather unoriginal theme of a sword 
slashing chains of slavery. 

With all these great anniversaries, the Soviet Press did not 
fail to record that two Georgian centenarians, Vera and Gevenad 
Khvinchiashvili, celebrated their 80th wedding anniversary with 
their two daughters, 13 grandchildren and five greate grand¬ 
children. 

The Chairman of Moscow City Soviet, Mr V. F. 
Promyslov, has been telling Muscovites what their capital will 
look like in the year 2,000 A.D. He promises “severe and 
shapely architectural ensembles” rising high along new radial 
roads forking out of the Kremlin complex. When Moscow’s 
first major complex of modern skyscrapers began to be built 
along Kalinin Avenue, there was criticism that Soviet architects 
were imitating the West. The throngs of people who come to 
visit the tall glass houses from the far corners of the city are 
taken as a testimony of the scheme’s success today. 

In any event, Moscow’s decision to build vertically is partially 
guided by economic factors. Moscow cannot go on proliferat¬ 
ing outwards, and city land is too valuable not to make the 
most of it. After Stalin’s architectural idiosyncrasies and 
Khrushchev’s unremarkable architectural reign, the Soviet 
collective leadership has blessed skyscrapers, thus setting a new 
fashion in the republics to build high. 

In rebuilding the city, Mr Promyslov.is contending with 
Moscow’s future problems of heavy car traffic. It is intended 
to move factories, houses and subsidiary offices to satellite towns 
and to have special underground avenues. With the new Soviet 
attachment to Russian history, all valuable architectural monu¬ 
ments are to be preserved even as old buildings are demolished 
to make way for a new Moscow. The reconstruction of old 
churches in and around the Kremlin is evidence of the value the 
Soviets now attach to antiquity, and tourist dollars. 

One must, however, watch Moscow’s future progress with 
some trepidation. Mr Promyslov’s ideal is: “tall buildings 
combining lightness with monumentality, simplicity with 
stateliness”. 
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Two and a half years after the event, the Society 
have given their verdict on the coup and counter-coup in 
Indonesia in 1965, which have had such a fateful influence on the 
country’s political course. According to Boris Vetin in Lilera- 
turnaya Gazeta, the deteriorating political and economic situa¬ 
tion was followed by Dr Sockarno’s failing health in the summer 
of 1965. “Reactionary officers’' came to - the conclusion that the 
best way to strike Communists would be to provide proof of their 
complicity in a plot to overthrow Soekarno. Vetin said the 
Army officers, principally General Jani, calmed Soekarno s 
fears about the “Council of Generals” while stepping up their 


own activity. 

The “movement of September 30” was organized as a counter¬ 
plot to the “Council of Generals” by “progressive-minded 
officers” led by Lt-Col Untung. The Indonesian Communist 
Party could not offer serious resistance to the alleged terror 
that followed the failure of the coup partly because of the leader¬ 
ship’s “serious miscalculations and mistakes”. Vetin describes 
Col Untung’s coup an “adventurist and superficial” action and 
takes the Communists who praised him to task for openly support¬ 
ing him. The PKI Central Committee had no role in it and 
adopted the position of an “aloof observer”. 

Vetin believes that the Indonesian Communists’ second 
mistake was to believe in Soekarno’s alleged omnipotence even 
after the “September 30” movement was routed. Untung’s 
action is decried as having no connexion with Marxism-Leninism 
in spite of—and perhaps because of—Chinese praise for it. 

Russians are still on a cleft stick on Indonesia. They are 
unhappy about the 1965 events and the chain reactions they 
have produced, Chinese discomfiture notwithstanding. 


The next Soviet census, to be held in 1970, will not 
make a tally of people’s sizes in shoes and clothing. This 
suggestion has been rejected by the Central Statistical Board, 
but the new census will mark a departure from the last census of 
1959. It will determine the languages people speak, the work 
and migratory patterns of the population and the commuting 
problems of those who live in dormitory towns. 
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The broadened scope of the next Soviet census will be in 
conformity with modern trends, which seek to provide socio¬ 
economic data. Highly conscious as the Soviets are becoming 
about labour productivity, the new census returns are to be 
computerized to avoid recruiting a larger army of census takers 
than necessary. 

Literaturnayci Gazeta has devoted several colums of space to 
make short work of a leading member of the Czechoslovak 
Writers’ Union, Mr Jan Prohacka. His crime, in Soviet 
eyes, is that he has propagated everything a good Czechoslovak 
Communist should not. His heresies arc notched up by 
Literaturnaya Gazeta: demand for a return to small-scale rural 
economy (Marx, Engels and Lenin had “no idea of farm eco¬ 
nomics”), intellectuals are entitled to speak out against witch¬ 
hunts wherever they take place, Czechoslovakia should reorient 
its foreign policy instead of interfering in the affairs of Mada¬ 
gascar, Guatemala or Nigeria and, finally, “We missed the train 
in 1948. Czechoslovakia has missed the train of progress.” 

After answering Mr Prohacka point by point with the help of 
conventional Communist arguments, Literaturnaya Gazeta ends 
with the following barb: 

“What train does he have in mind? The one that had taken 
abroad the defeated forces of reaction and the hopes for the 
restoration of capitalism? Judging by everything, this must be 
the train Jan Prohacka missed.” 

Tt promises to be a patchy summer. Hardly had Russians 
put away their woollens to bring out the summer regalia 
when the sun gave way to rain and cold winds. After the 
long, hard winter, Russians quickly change over to summer 
clothes at the first suggestion of warm weather. In the inclement 
weather, many soldiered on in bush-shirts and summer dresses— 
the only concession they made to the angry Gods was the uni¬ 
form raincoats they wore. Central heating is switched off in 
Moscow on May 1, come rain or snow. Officially, it is summer. 

What a contrast Moscow presents today to the bundled, 
shrouded, hatted figures of the winter days. Bare trees sprout 
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green leaves, green grass miraculously emerges from what were 
until recently white moulds of snow, rows of pansies are planted 
in gardens and in immense flower pots outside Government 
Ministries, and gardeners set about their work with a touching 
devotion. 

Ironically, babushkas (old women) selling ice cream out of 
standing metal containers seem to be fewer in number. Ice 
cream is largely a winter diet for Russians, and a well-worn 
Russian saying has it that eating ice cream in the cold warms 
one up. I have tested the veracity of this saying in the Russian 
winter. 

We are in the thick of the spy season. Mr Sergei Mikhalkov, 
the high priest of Soviet literary conformism, has mitten a 
play, “Round Table with Sharp Corners”, now showing 
in Moscow. It depicts the big, bad world in which un¬ 
suspecting Soviet citizens are caught in the web of spy rings. 
The moral of the play — beware of foreigners — was put across 
in such a hamhanded fashion that it evoked little applause, a 
rare phenomenon in Moscow’s theatre world, and at least one 
Russian couple left the theatre during interval the evening I 
saw the performance. 

The curtain having been lifted on the spy world, we have 
never looked back. There was the “veteran American agent” 
who came to the Soviet Union towards the end of 1967 with four 
groups of students. He was expelled. Next came a European 
consultant of a soft drink firm who, it is alleged, “works for the 
sinister company which has built a nest for itself on the Langley 
Hills near Washington and is known by the name of CIA, short 
for Central Intelligence Agency”. 

And now we have it on the authority of the voice of the 
Soviet Establishment, Pravda, that spies and “ideological agents” 
are streaming into the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe “every 
day and every hour”. Pravda, in fact, has prepared a formidable 
dossier on the CIA for the benefit of its readers. It displays the 
newspaper s erudition on the subject of underworld agents. 

We are informed, for instance, that the total expenditure of 
American intelligence agencies runs to $4,000 million a year. 
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The CrA has an “official staff” of 20,000 spies and works on an 
annual budget of some SI,500 million. The CIA has special 
sections dealing with activities against the Soviet Union and 
Eastern Europe. These sections smuggle in agents under legal 
cover and illegally to organize “provocative acts”. A detailed 
plan was prepared last year, alleges Pravda, to instigate Com¬ 
munist citizens to betray their countries, to incite protests among 
national minorities and to recruit and brainwash the “ideo¬ 
logically unstable”. 

Cultural exchanges, tourism, all is grist to the CIA mill, says 
Pravda. Tourists are coached in photography, in studying 
people and places. Scientists are trained to obtain informa¬ 
tion on Soviet science and technology. In the latter category 
was a “novice” who had allegedly sold himslf to the CIA for a 
few pieces of silver; he fraternized with Muscovites, hovered over 
visiting Soviet scientists in the USA and studied their behaviour 
patterns. 

Having done its home work, Pravda proudly unfuils a “secret 
American document” on intelligence methodology: study internal 
air routes to try to get to strategic areas, use international 
European organizations, invite Communist scientists for two- 
year terms to befriend and possibly recruit them, prepare lists 
of people who voice discontent and establish agents who can 
periodically visit the Communist world to give situation reports. 

Why has the Soviet sky darkened with spies of late? Pravda's 
answer is implied rather than direct. There was the plenary 
meeting of the Party Central Committee last April which sounded 
the warning that there could be no ideological coexistence bet¬ 
ween the bourgeois and Communist worlds. The meeting came 
on the heels of Mr Brezhnev’s warning in a similar vein; Mr 
Brezhnev was reacting to events in Czechoslovakia. 

Thus the spy season, it would seem, has arrived just in time. 
To quote Pravda: “In these conditions (of proliferating spies), the 
appeal of the April plenary meeting of the CPSU Central Commi¬ 
ttee irreconcilably to struggle against hostile ideology, resolutely 
to oppose imperialist plots and to cultivate in each Soviet man 
and woman ideological fortitude and skill in opposing all forms 
of bourgeois influence acquires particular importance”. 
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Happily, the Soviet citizen is still not inclined to look under 
his bed for spies. That era has gone; today he is more in the 
frame of retorting that if the Americans have spies, the Russians 
have super-spies. Only a few months ago, Izveslia had rejoiced 
over the exploits of Kim Philby, lately seen in a Moscow restau¬ 
rant specializing in Azerbaijan food. 

Tashkent, which has acquired a place in history by hosting 
the Indo-Pakistan summit that bi ought an end to the conflict 
of 1965, is maintaining its links with the subcontinent. Tass 
reports that Tashkent celebrated the Indian spring festival of 
Holi, with students and teachers of the Oriental Faculty of 
Tashkent university and Indian students participating. 

The mining town of Krivoi Rog is a Soviet symbol. It is 
largely peopled by the proletariat; it was destroyed during 
the war—the mines were flooded before the Germans came. A 
memorial in a park commemorates the 800-odd who died 
liberating it. 

Recently, Krivoi Rog’s population of 607,000 increased by 
21. A group of foreign correspondents descended on this 
centre of steel and mining from Moscow. Expecting to find 
a grimy industrial town, we were pleasantly surprised by the 
green parks, blossoming plum trees, neat buildings and wide 
roads. Krivoi Rog has somewhat the air of a North Indian 
cantonment town. 

The dark Georgian-looking mayor, Mr N. V. Perchin, told us 
the legend about how Krivoi Rog got its name. There was the 
Cossack camp of Zaparoznyc on a nearby island in the latter 
half of the 17th century. A Cossack by the name of Rog (horn 
in Russian) lost an eye and came to settle down in what is today 
the mining centre. He was called Krivoi (one-eyed) Rog and 
Cossacks visiting him would say they were going to Krivoi 
Rog. 

After this amusing introduction to his town, Mr Perchin 
plied us with figures. He was a modest man; only after some 
prompting did he tell us a little about himself. He had been 
Mayor for 10 years, and, like many Soviet mayors, he was a 
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construction engineer by profession. He had spent all his 56 
years in the town; his father had also worked in Krivoi Rog. 

The director of the South Ore open-cast mine and its ancillary 
plants which go by the name of Yugok, 54-year old Mr Ivan 
Savitsky, combined knowledge of his job with a certain aggre¬ 
ssiveness. He gave us a glimpse of the life of his workers. His own 
salary, he said, was 400 roubles (Rs 3,333) a month although 
sometimes he could earn as much again in bonuses, depending 
upon production figures. There were 10,000 people working at 
Yugok and those directly connected with production received 
an average wage of 270 roubles (Rs 2,250) a month against the 
national average of about 100 roubles; others received an 
average age of 150 roubles (Rs 1,250) a month. 

Visiting engineers from the USA, Britain and Canada had 
told Mr Savitsky that their workers earned higher wages, but 
they had not taken into account the facilities enjoyed by his 
workers, he said. Evening classes were held at Yugok, there 
were special schools for skilled workers, two technical schools, 
a music school and a kindergarten, and Yugok owned sanatoria 
at Black Sea and other holiday resorts. Workers were permitted 
24 days’ leave a year, which they could not accumulate; they 
worked five days a week. 

Mr Savitsky believed his engineers and workers received the 
best treatment in the Soviet Union. The best was apparently 
not good enough for many, and the annual turnover of labour 
and engineering personnel at the plants was 8 per cent a year. 
(Ten per cent of Yugok’s engineers arc women.) This was 
blamed on the housing shortage at Krivoi Rog. Another dark 
cloud over Yugok was that it had been fined for air pollution; 
it is having to erect a special purification plant. 

The chief engineer of the metallurgical plants which consti¬ 
tute the other end of Krivoi Rog’s cycle, Mr Victor Pogorely, 
was a fatherly figure of 60; his adult son had chosen to be a 
journalist. He had 25,000 workers under his charge, 5,000 of 
them women. They worked five days a week; their average 
wage was around 150 roubles a month. Mr Pogorely too is 
contending with problems of air pollution. The plants give 
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free or subsidized holidays to their workers in the Crimea 
although Yugok’s higher wages remain an upsetting factor. 

The Soviets know that man does not live by steel alone: a 
variety performance given by the workers and their families was 
impressive. There were skits, dancing, excellent bass voices, 
acrobatic displays, jazz bands and a superb Ukrainian folk 
dance. The professional level attained by the workers was 
amazing, and a full house at the “Palace of Culture” was fully 
appreciative. 

After this performance, our interlude with the town sculptor, 
Mr Alexander Yasyakin, was a disappointment. He was a 
devotee of socialist realism and had perpetrated some of the 
horrors that abound in Krivoi Rog: shiny, muscular statues 
beaming with health staring out of parks and street corners. A 
Leningrader, Mr Vasyakin had come to like Krivoi Rog next to 
his native city. He was a symbol of the contradictions of the 
Soviet Union where a high level in the performing arts co¬ 
exists with vulgarity in painting and sculpture. 

Krivoi Rog is something of an aberration—a hundred 
kilometres long, it is only 25 km deep. Two small rivers, the 
Ingulets and the Saksagan, converge at Krivoi Rog. The 
Ukrainian white-painted cottages abound here, all with fenced- 
in gardens. New blocks of flats are going up to meet the 
demands of a population which will rise to 800,000 by 1980. 
They are building the Ukraine's largest circus here. 

Mining towers of varying shapes and sizes mark the skyline; 
in 1918 the French were exploiting the centre’s oldest mine. Out 
of every nook and corner today Lenin admonishes people with 
slogans; he is the guardian angel of Krivoi Rog. Inside the 
steel plants and their ancillary works, red letters proclaim glory 
to him—and to the workers; other slogans are more matter of 
fact listing do s and don’t’s, and “Have you handed in your 
rationalization suggestions, comrades?” with a painted crocodile 
warning latecomers in one factory. 

Krivoi Rog’s population has doubled in the past 10 years; 
6,500 apartments go up every year. Almost half its present 
population works. Every Krivoi Rogian subscribes to more 
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than one newspaper, practically every home has a televison set; 
every home has a radio set—some have two. The town has 
6,400 privately-owned motor cars. Only 60 per cent of houses 
have gas, introduced four years ago. The abysmal problems of 
providing transport and services to a town stretching north to 
' south for 100 km are apparent. People usually live far from 
shops and commute to work over long distances. 

Krivoi Rogians are planning a new commercial centre with 
nine - to twelve-storey buildings. Following the disastrous 
Tashkent earthquake, town planners became convinced that 
their centre could well withstand shocks; they are therefore 
dispensing with the limit pegging houses to five storycs. 

With all these plans for the future, is it possible that the town 
of Krivoi Rog might be caving in? An article in Literaturnaya 
Gazeta, whose interests extend far beyond literature, said the 
city was in danger of tottering. Almost all new housing went to 
resettle displaced personnel; new workers had little hope of 
obtaining a flat, with the result that there had been an un¬ 
precedented level of labour turnover—of 30 per cent. 

Danger? Caving in? Mr Savitsky said 250 houses had 
been pulled down because they were within the danger zone of 
explosions at the South Ore open-cast mine. He knew nothing 
of the city caving in. The Mayor said the town had been built 
where there were no mine shafts. Only 2£ per cent of space 
used for living quarters had to be vacated every year for various 
reasons. 

Mr Perchin produced Professor Georgi Malakov, Rector of 
the Krivoi Rog Technical Institute for Mining, to refute Lilera- 
lurnaya Gazeta. The Professor said important parts of Krivoi 
Rog were not in danger; some houses appeared to be in danger 
and they were evacuated. This happened in all countries. In 
the course of the last six years, 1,000 houses affecting 3,000 
people had been touched by sinking ground. 

Local patriotism wins out in Krivoi Rog. The town has, 
indeed, some claim to fame. It produces about half of the 
Soviet Union’s iron ore and its iron and steel combine alone 
turns out more steel and iron than many countries. 
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What arc the Soviet ideals of a happy home and family life? 
After years of discussions and consultations, the authorities have 
codified a draft law on marriage and the family, which will 
eventually replace a heterogenous set of central and republican 

acts, some dating back to 1926. 

When Russian men speak disparagingly of the emancipated 
Russian woman, they arc giving expression to bourgeois thoughts, 
according to the country’s Communist rulers. Tt is the express 
purpose of the draft to do away with women’s residual unequal 
position in society by the creation of a “Communist family”. 

Marriage, it is stated, should be based on love, friendship and 
respect and should be free from material considerations. Children 
should be educated in a spirit of devotion to the motherland 
and in adopting a Communist attitude to work and society. 

How docs the draft set out to fulfil these aims ? The document 
makes fascinating reading. A marriage is registered one month 
after a couple applies to a State registry office. The future 
man and wife must each be at least 18 years old. They can 
choose cither's surname or a joint surname. Each is free to 
choose an occupation or his or her place of residence. (What 
happens to a marriage if a man and wife choose different cities is 
not explained.) Property acquired during marriage is the couple's 
joint property. 

Man and wife must maintain each other. A disabled husband 
is entitled to maintenance from his wife as much as a pregnant 
wife from her husband till one year after childbirth. A divorced 
husband or wife is also entitled to maintenance from the other, 
if he or she is disabled within a year of divorce. Either of the 
parlies to a marriage can apply for a divorce, which will be 
granted by a court establishing that their marriage is unworkable. 

Illegitimate children arc to enjoy equal rights and duties, once 
their parentage is registered. This can be done by voluntary 
statements of the mother and father or by court action. Failing 
this, the name and patronymic of the child’s father can be regis¬ 
tered according to the mother's directions. (The attempt here 
is to do away with the stigma attached to the present practice of 
omitting to list the child’s father if the latter has not been forth¬ 
coming with a declaration.) 
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Parents who exert a harmful influence on children by their 
“amoral and anti-social behaviour” can be deprived of parental 
rights. They must, in any event, continue to maintain their 
children until they achieve majority. In turn, children who 
have reached the age of marriage must maintain invalid parents 
who need help. 

This package draft law will not please everyone. It seeks to 
make divorce simpler and to resolve the problem of illegitimate 
children. And do Russian men really want to see women as 
absolutely equal partners, to the extent of penalizing them to 
pay maintenance grants to their husbands in special circum¬ 
stances ? The draft law makes a point of declaring that “marriage 
is registered in a ceremonial atmosphere”. Yet how can cere¬ 
mony and romance (the role of love in marriage is specifically 
recorded) survive the minute balancing of equal rights between 
husband and wife? 

Soviet surveys have shown that the overwhelming majority 
of Russian men prefer the comely romantic heroine to the 
emancipated woman of heroic proportions. This is borne out 
by Moscow’s young ladies, who are beginning to look after their 
figures. Why should the new marriage law upset this trend? 

The romantics (if the surveys are to be believed, the majority 
of Russian men) need not abandon all hope. Amendments are 
to be considered before the draft law is finally enacted. 

An international exhibition of household appliance and munici¬ 
pal service equipment, which has opened in Moscow, is an app¬ 
ropriate symbol of the Soviet Union’s race with the USA to the 
other moon—the planet of household gadgetry. Soviet sponsors 
of the exhibition, Interbytmash ’68, which has attracted 21 
countries, including the USA and Japan, have declared that its 
object is to raise man to a higher level of development. And 
an official talked of the Soviet problem of utilizing leisure. 

For the duration of the exhibition, the Soviet citizen can 
marvel at the tantalizing world of automatic car washing machines, 
shiny new barber’s chairs, on-the-spot dry cleaning machines, 
Italian espresso coffee machines and thousands of other gadgets 
of modern civilization. This world, so longingly desired by the 
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Soviet leaders and their people, will be within Russians reach in 
the future. For the present, it is likely to compound the crisis 
of rising expectations. 

The main Soviet pavilion is proof of Russia’s earnestness in 
trying to catch up with the USA in refrigerators and washing 
machines. Russian industries turn out over a hundred types of 
household gadgets today. Soviet efforts are taking on a newer 
shine and show a new regard for form and elegance. There are 
refrigerators finished in polished wood, new washing machines, 
floor polishers, electric samovars, mixers, coffee grinders, toasters 
and a hundred other objects. And yet most of them will not 
appear in Soviet shops for some time; as and when they do, 
there will be long queues and longer waiting lists. 

The Soviet pavilion raises other questions. If Russia manu¬ 
factures dry cleaning plants, why are such facilities of a sub¬ 
standard level even in the capital city of Moscow? (Members 
of Moscow’s resident foreign community undertake periodic 
trips to the West to have clothes dry-cleaned.) Judging by the 
display, Russian furniture has yet to emancipate itself from the 
norms of socialist realism. 

Far behind as the Soviet Union still is in catching up with the 
USA in household gadgetry, Interbytmash ’68 demonstrates that 
the gap is narrowing. 

The President of Austria Mr Franz Jonas, has set a precedent 
for VIPs visiting the Soviet capital. Besides laying wreaths at 
Lenin’s mausoleum, and the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier, 
he laid a wreath at the Kremlin wall where the ashes of 
the world’s first space man, Yuri Gagarin, lie enshrined. 

The Soviet Union does not have an Ombudsman—nor does 
it intend to. In the highly centralized form of Government 
in which the Communist Party is the fountainhead of power, 
and the governmental and municipal organs its mere tools, there 
is no room for an independent authority with the right to investi¬ 
gate and redress individual grievances. Theoretically, the 
Communist Party, with its tiered structure of power, performs 
this, as every other, important function. In practice, it has 
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meant that many legitimate grievances go unheeded and 
unredressed. 

Attempts to make the rigid Communist Party structure 
responsive to individual complaints to some extent have been 
made in the past. There are three decisions of the 1930’s which 
sought to formalize the examining of complaints by official 
agencies. Like much else in this field, these measures have re¬ 
mained paper reforms. 

With the winds of change lashing Eastern Europe and mur¬ 
muring through the more placid atmosphere of the Soviet Union, 
Russian leaders feel it is time to build a more effective escape 
mechanism for public grievances. And they have given their 
answer in a decree of the Supreme Soviet Presidium “On the 
Routine of Examining Suggestions, Applications and Complaints 
by Citizens”. The preamble to the decree admits that com¬ 
plaints are often not examined properly or elicit mere formal 
replies. Tt paints “bureaucratism and red tape” as the hydra¬ 
headed monsters that must be engaged in battle, and says that 
complaints are proof of the “serious shortcomings” of State and 
public undertakings. More than that, the preamble blesses 
complaints and suggestions as a “form of participation by the 
working people in the management of the State”. 

The decree sets out to codify rules in a 19-point directive. 
State and public undertakings are required to forward complaints 
not within their competence to the appropriate authority in five 
days, informing the citizen of their decision. Decisions cannot be 
taken on complaints by officials complained against. Senior 
officials of State and public undertakings must set aside time to 
receive citizens. Officials must examine complaints thoroughly, 
make on-the-spot investigations when necessary and take de¬ 
cisions on them, ensuring their compliance; these must be 
communicated to the complainant. A complainant has the right 
to go to a higher authority to seek redress if he is not satisfied. 
All complaints must be acted upon within a month or, if a special 
inquiry needs to be held, within two months. 

Servicemen and their families are promised even quicker 
redressal of complaints not, falling within the competence of 
Armed Forces’ boards. Local and district enterprises must exa- 
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mine such complaints within a week and central and republican 
organizations within 15 days; the two periods can be extended by 
another 15 days in exceptional circumstances. Complaints can 
be forwarded by newspapers and journals and these must also 
be acted upon within the term of the decree. (.Izvestia boasts a 
readers’ mail bag of more than 30,000 letters a month.) 

Violations of the decree are punishable, and victimization of 
people making complaints has been made a criminal offence. 
But the decree excludes complaints under the established criminal 
and civic procedure codes, labour disputes, inventors’ pro¬ 
fessional grievances and other legislative enactments. 

Will the new decree succeed where other measures have failed 
in the past ? It seems too much to hope thpt this new Communist 
charter of rights will do away with many grievances; anything 
faintly touching upon the Communist Party’s preserves will be 
frowned upon. The decree’s objectives are, indeed, more 
modest. It seeks to make life more tolerable in a system in 
which the individual is always fighting a losing battle against the 
institution—of the Party, of the Government, of the municipal 
administration or of a department store. It implies, for instance, 
that the customer is not always wrong in a shop or a restaurant. 
Moreover, the decree springs from official recognition of the 
fact that people will no longer stand for the kind of treatment 
they have put up with so patiently for so long. 

When Russians are not admitted to restaurants displaying the 
‘No Place’ sign, for instance, they often demand to see the 
administrator, the Soviet equivalent of a restaurant manager. 
A recent cartoon in the humorous weekly, Krokodil, shows a 
shipwrecked group on a tiny island sporting the ‘No Place’ sign 
as a survivor is making his way to it. Russians have always been 
able to laugh at the foibles of their State and system; today they 
laugh more openly. 

There was a time when the Soviets claimed to have invented 
almost everything under the sun. Having launched Sputniks, 
there is less need to indulge in this not unfamiliar sport 
of national egoism, coloured as it has been in their case by ideo¬ 
logical hues. Soviet performance in technology, medicine and 
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many other fields has won universal recognition today. But 
the hangover from the past is still very noticeable. 

American achievements in space, for instance, are often 
recorded in very cursory and condescending terms. And a 
Russian wrote to his newspaper not long ago to express his 
chagrin that the first heart transplant operation in human history 
was not performed by a Russian. He was consoled by an Acade¬ 
mician and told of the great advances made by Soviet surgeons 
in transplanting human organs. (Soviet surgeons, on their part, 
seem to be chagrined that they have not been allowed to perform 
a heart transplant operation to date.) 

The trade union newspaper, Trad, recently took upon itself 
the task of informing its readers of the inventive Soviets. The 
State Committee on Inventions and Discoveries, we are told, 
receives 400 applications a day for patents, and last year three 
million people took part in this “technical creative activity”. 
Since Russians include “production rationalizers” in the same 
category as inventors, it is difficult to say how many would qualify 
as inventors in the accepted sense of the word, but the tribe would 
seem to be mushrooming on Soviet soil today. 

One reason for this rising curve of Soviet inventiveness is 
perhaps the fact that individual inventors are given more credit 
today. Organizations applying for patents for specific inventions 
acknowledge their paternity in 60 per cent of cases. And a new 
system of rewards is being planned. Inventors will get a per¬ 
centage of the money saved by enterprises using their inventions. 

Outer space has become a lively subject of controversy 
in the Soviet Union. The latest problem being discussed 
is: Should we or should we not talk to the “little green men” 
who might inhabit another planet? Discussion of this hypotheti¬ 
cal question is justified on the score that yesterday’s space fan¬ 
tasies are today’s reality, and today’s fantasies might well be 
tomorrow’s reality. 

In any event, Mr G. Naan of the Estonian Academy of 
Sciences returns a thundering affirmative answer to the question 
of the desirability of conversing with the inhabitants of an extra¬ 
terrestrial civilization. The “little green men” might have three 
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fteymult r be- and, lastly, we interest them, for instance gastro- 

^tfLTdSbes "heThlrd'possibl moUve of the “little 
green men” as a dangerous but thrilling thing for earth men. 
The game is worth the candle, he believes, bfause «^ 
a chance to extend his sphere of communication. Contacts are 
the more useful and stimulate thought to a greater extent the 
mo “Lse we are to meet differ from us”, Mr Naau declares. 

“Let them be green. We don’t mind . 

It is a pity the Soviets do not often apply the same criterion 

to fellow earth men. 

Tass Reports: M. Edelman, Labour M.P., asked whether student 
unrest like that in some European countries was possible in the 
USSR. “We have no social conditions for such unrest , Aca¬ 
demician Pyotr Fedoseev said. 



JUNE 

Mr NIKITA KHRUSHCHEV APPEARED IN MOSCOW — ONE 
of his rare forays from his dacha (country cottage) into a world 
once so familiar to him. He went to see Interbytmash ’68. He 
spent some time discussing agricultural problems in the British 
pavilion and was long enough in the Czechoslovak pavilion to 
send greetings to his old friend, President Svoboda. 

Looking fit and sun-tanned, Mr Khrushchev demonstrated 
that, in spite of his downfall and years out of office, he has not 
lost the ability to draw admiring crowds. Russians immediately 
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recognized their fallen leader and gave him enthusiastic hand¬ 
shakes. 

Oldtimers in Moscow wistfully recall the Khrushchev days. 
That was the time when Press wires kept constantly buzzing; 
either Mr Khrushchev was reacting to events at home and abroad, 
or the world was reacting to him. His bounce, his forthright, 
sometimes provocative but often witty, remarks, were known the 
world over. But, above all, his most endearing quality for 
foreign correspondents was his accessibility. 

Mr Khrushchev sought out, and was sought after by, the 
world’s Press. Any national day celebration was sufficient to 
provide an occasion for an impromptu Press conference. Soon 
these Press conferences became a treasured tradition. During 
Mr Khrushchev’s days, the resident foreign Press was asked to 
State receptions, a practice which was discontinued after his fall. 

The style of the collective leadership is, indeed, very different 
from Mr Khrushchev’s. There is no contact between the leader¬ 
ship and the foreign Press, the Soviet Union having quickly 
reverted to a situation which exists in many Communist coun¬ 
tries. The closest most foreign correspondents can get to the 
Soviet Union’s ruling troika is to see them walk up to the review¬ 
ing stand on May Day parade in Red Square or to peer at them 
over thousands of heads during one of those interminable anni¬ 
versary celebrations. 

Nostalgia for the Khrushchev days was heightened by his 
momentary reappearance coinciding with a period of no news. 
Moscow has been particularly somnolent of late. Soviet Press 
attacks on Czechoslovakia have been switched off, perhaps 
because it was recognized by the collective leadership after Mr 
Kosygin’s “rest cure” there that that was not the way to win 
friends and influence people in Czechoslovakia. 

The little revolution in France made Moscow do one of those 
balancing acts which failed to convince anyone—the praise for the 
French Communists was tempered by a continuing regard for 
keeping President de Gaulle on the right side; the student-leader 
Cohn-Bendit even won Soviet rebuke. 

Attacks on China continued, and although some tried to 
extract every ounce of news from the long tirade by the Com- 
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munist Party’s theoretical journal, Kommmist, it made no 
departure from known Soviet views. And the Soviet Press 
continued to warn its readers of the dangers of ideological 
subversion. 

Mr Khrushchev’s departure from the centre of the stage has 
not only robbed foreign correspondents of a colourful, loqua¬ 
cious figure. Even for ordinary Russians, some of the colour 
has gone out of their lives with his exit. 


Catch ’em young is a Communist precept the Soviet Union 
follows assiduously. Thousands of “Red Path Finders” and 
millions of school boys and girls take part in hiking tours to 
places of political pilgrimage. Nearly every Soviet school has its 
group of “Young Friends of the Soviet Army” and six million 
Young Pioneers have been taking part in countrywide military 
games. The Young Pioneers are the last link in a chain stretching 
through the Young Communist League, representing youth, to 
the Communist Party. The YCL is the Young Pioneers' mentor, 
and its explicit task is the political indoctrination of every school¬ 
boy and girl. 

However, in spite of the Young Pioneers’ politically-oriented 
activities, including the sending of a shipload of letters, satchels 
and exercise books to North Vietnamese children, dark clouds 
are hanging over the organization. It has been officially acknow¬ 
ledged recently that the Young Pioneers’ influence on boys is 
weak and adolescents, particularly seventh and eighth graders, 
are beginning to lose interest in the movement, an unspeakable 
sin in the Communist dictionary. 

Mr T. Kutsenko, Secretary of the YCL Central Committee, 
has analysed the reasons for the Young Pioneers’ shortcomings. 
He blames the organizers’ mass approach to their work; in 
fulfilling and overfulfilling targets, they forget that children are 
individuals. Besides, all too often lectures take the place of 
children being helped to work out problems. Although children 
, spend most of their time at home or out playing in the streets, 
Young Pioneers’ work is concentrated in schools. A new 
approved programme is seldom used in schools. 
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The Young Pioneer organization is short of trained men, a 
deficiency the authorities are seeking to remove. Eight teachers’ 
training institutes have special courses for YP cadres; 7,000 
students are taking these courses. The ideals set for every 
Young Pioneer are: patriotism, loyalty to the cause of Com¬ 
munism, industry and morality. 


It is a pragmatic world we live in. Yugoslavia, the odd 
one out in the Communist world of yesterday, is today a 
fraternal socialist country for the Soviet Union. President 
Tito’s break with Stalin is forgiven, if not forgotten, and the 
Soviet Union’s collective leadership is continuing Mr Khrush¬ 
chev’s policy of “let’s be friends” with Yugoslavia. 

Soviet concern for cultivating friendly State relations with 
Yugoslavia is being dramatically brought home by a rare event 
in the world of television.' Yugoslav and Soviet cameramen 
have begun shooting a documentary on “Josip Broz Tito in the 
October Revolution” in Perm. The documentary is being pro¬ 
duced by a Yugoslav, Mr Svyatolic Mitic, and is based on the 
script of the Soviet writer, Mr Kipros Mazheiko. 

The documentary will show Tito in the ranks of the Red 
Army driving Kolchak bands through the Ura s an es ern 
Siberia half a century ago. It will be shot in Sverdlovsk 
Chelyabinsk, Petropavlovsk, Tyumen and Omsk and will include 
Moscow and Leningrad sequences. The film is to be shown on 
television this year. 


For the range and scope of awards given each year, the 
Soviet Union must rank in the forefront. The r er o 
Lenin, the highest Government distinction, was recently 
to the former President, Mr Nikolai Shvernik, on his 80th birth¬ 
day. There are other Lenin Prizes and State prizes, the latter 
awarded every year on Revolution Day, November 7. ere is, 
besides, the Order of the October Revolution, awarded last April 
to the cruiser “Avrora” whose first shot signalled the beginning 

of the Revolution. _ _ , 

There are Heroes of the Soviet Union, Heroes of Labour, the 
Order of the Badge of Honour, the medal for Distinction in 
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Labour and Merited Trade Workers of Labour. Every field of work 
and endeavour is suitably rewarded with titles, badges or medals. 

And now two new awards have been instituted—for livestock 
breeders on State farms and agricultural enterprises. The new 
titles will be: Master Livestock Breeder First Class and Master 
Livestock Breeder Second Class. They will entitle the recipients 
to collect 20 per cent and 10 per cent bonuses respectively on their 
wages every month. 

There can be no ideological coexistence between the capitalist 
and Communist worlds, the Soviets have repeatedly stressed. 
And they set out to make good their word in reacting to Senator 
Kennedy’s assassination. Days after the tragedy, Soviet com¬ 
ments continued to pour forth as commentators vied with one 
another to paint the USA in dark shades of grey. Much of this 
flood of biting comment seemed to be for internal consumption. 
It was too good an opportunity to miss to tell the people that if 
any of them desired a liberal democracy, this was what it was like. 
The proof: Senator Kennedy’s murder. 

Soviet guns were therefore largely trained on the system. The 
murder was cited as an example of the “frightful American 
democracy”. It was the freedom to kill, with violence an 
inevitable companion of American society. The much-lauded 
democracy was becoming an “arena of political banditry”. It 
was not a tragedy of the individual but of capitalist America. 
“The directed political crime penetrates the entire life of decay¬ 
ing capitalism”. It was a sick society; the disease of capitalism 
was incurable. It was the democracy of the sniper rifle and the 
pistol bullet. It was the result of the anti-Communist campaign 
in'the U.S. 

While Soviet commentators were busy writing their biting 
prose, the poet Yevgeni Yevtushenko was composing a poem 
on the subject. He recited it at Pushkin’s birth anniversary 
celebrations, flashed on Moscow television. He said: 

You're firing at yourself, 

America. 

If you go on, 

You'll really kill yourself! 

And words to that effect. 
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The abacus and Ihc computer coexist in Moscow, but the 
Soviet Union’s accent today is on the machine. Tt is not 
merely an emphasis on bigger and better machines but also, and 
particularly, on how to tame the truculent machine to the modern 
man’s most exacting needs. The computer has added a new 
dimension to this familiar problem and Soviet minds, liberated by 
the exciting prospects of future inter-planetary travel, are ranging 
over tomorrow’s brave new world. 

It is predicted, for instance, that a wide-ranging man-com¬ 
puter dialogue will be possible by 1980. And in the next century 
a new form of chess will be played in which the players will have 
computers checking and cross-checking the most advantageous 
moves. Computerized chess must, of course, have its own set of 
rules, with players being given similar classes of computers. 

The benefits tomorrow’s computers may bring to Russian 
grandmasters of chess are not, however, the central subject of 
present Soviet research. Russian specialists’ particular concern 
is how to make the machine converse with man. The object is 
to increase the speed at which computers can work to pheno¬ 
menal levels by liberating them from punched cards and magnetic 
tapes. The Soviet Union has set up a research group of mathe¬ 
maticians, engineers, physiologists, psychologists and linguists 
to solve this problem. 

Some modest successes have been scored by the Soviets in 
this field. A Moscow group has succeeded in teaching a com¬ 
puter to respond to 50 words of command, including 10 numbers, 
given by any voice. In Siberia, an algorithmic model for a 
computer has been developed to be used as a basis for an auto¬ 
matic device capable of identifying 2,000 to 3,000 words. 

It has so far proved harder to make the machine rather than 
talk. Talking machines are in existence although their “organs 
of articulation” need to be improved upon. But when a machine 
can “understand” several thousand words, it will perform 
thousands of millions of operations a second. 

Meanwhile, Academician Victor Glushkov of the Institute of 
Cybernetics in Kiev is fascinated by the prospect of 21st century 
chess. The machine will not replace man, according to him; 
rather, it will employ man’s intuition to give him lightning 
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answers to make chess an even more exciting game than it is 
today. 

Academician Glushkov thought up the idea of computerized 
chess after playing the game with a computer at the Institute of 
Cybernetics in Tashkent—it was not recorded who won the 
game. Specialists of the Communist world have been meeting 
in Tashkent to discuss the problems of cybernetics although 
Lithuania is the Soviet Union’s leading producer of computers. 

While her republic was playing host to the esoteric world of 
computer men, to an Uzbek woman went the honour of designing 
a lawn mower that can operate on rugged terrain. The new 
machine was recently put into production. 

Russia’s telepathic twins—the physiologist Yuri Kamensky 
and the actor Karl Nikolayev—have been at it again, 
but this time their experiment was a failure. And the jury 
returned the severe verdict that “not a single fully confirmed case 
of telepathic transmission of thoughts and images” had occurred 
to date. Thus the twins’ earlier partial success in transmitting 
telepathic images from Moscow to Leningrad, confirmed by the 
chief of the Technical Parapsychology Sector, was also placed 
in jeopardy. 

The enterprising Literaturnaya Gazeta weekly invited scientists 
to evaluate the results of earlier telepathic experiments conducted 
in the Soviet Union. The specialists cast doubts on the inter¬ 
pretations placed on the experiments, upon which the weekly 
decided to organize a new test: a long distance telepathy experi¬ 
ment between Moscow and Kerch. 

Two telepathy sessions were held, each consisting of Kamensky 
sending out five images. None of these images was received 
and Nikolayev wrongly perceived objects. But the scientists’ 
commission gave the twins some comfort; such experiments 
should be continued to verify claims, it said. Mr Eduard 
Naumov, chief of the Technical Parapsychology Sector, is left 
holding the baby. He had claimed success in transmitting 
negative emotions over distances between people not related by 
blood or marriage. 

A scientists’ duel seems to be in the making. 
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Soviet reaction to events is often a mixture of realism and 
naivety. But the Soviet authorities deserve full marks for 
their handling of three young Britons who ventured to set the 
Moskva river on fire by distributing leaflets calling for the release 
of Soviet “prisoners of conscience”. 

The Britons, members of a radical pacifist organization, chose 
an appropriate setting for their idealistic protest. The Mayako¬ 
vsky Square is a cultural centre of the Soviet capital. The statue 
of the poet Mayakovsky is flanked by the Tchaikovsky concert 
hall on one side and the famous Kukol puppet theatre on the 
other. 

The Britons were a trifle disconcerted by their confrontation 
with the Soviet citizenry. They were shouted at and a Russian 
took a sheaf of leaflets to a nearby militia man on traffic duty. 
They were arrested, questioned, released early the next morning 
and later told to take a suitable plane home. By treating the 
incident in a low key, the Soviet authorities gave evidence of their 
ability to take a sophisticated view of some events. 

In the Soviet Union’s efforts to catch up with the USA 
in making available to the people the good things of life, the 
five-day week has become as much a status symbol as the 
production of refrigerators and washing machines. It is claimed 
that Soviet workers now enjoy the shortest working week in the 
world—of 39.4 hours. Not all have switched over to the five- 
day week, however; about 25 per cent of workers and employees 
have to work longer hours and days, according to Soviet 
estimates. 

Although the five-day week was introduced in the Soviet 
Union only about a year ago, success has been claimed for the 
experiment. The performance of enterprises is stated to have 
improved and a survey conducted in the country’s textile mills 
showed that the incidence of illnesses among workers had 
dropped by 19 per cent. 

Meanwhile, Mr N. N. Tarasov, Minister of Light Industry, 
has been telling Pravda that light industry has generally overful¬ 
filled production plans in major items in the first five months of 
the year. Compared to the 'January—May period last year 
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150 million more metres of fabrics were manufactured, 16.5 
million more pairs of shoes, 17 million more> P«<» of 
and nine million more pieces of undergarments. Besides, a new 
interest is being taken in conforming production to fashion. A 
"sewing factory is reported to have masterec 
producing fashionable overcoats and 60 pei c 
industry’s output is to be modified. 

BuMhe demand remains unsatislied, as Che long queues an 
„ai“„g lists in Moscow shops testify. And a group of Moscow 
economists has just come up with the forecast .ha, the demand 
for consumer goods next year will outstrip the increase m demand 
for food products by 1 percent. The answer, of course, lies in 
greater and better production of consumer goods. Alth g 
Mr Tarasov admits that the expansion of light industry is still 
too slow, the Soviet Union is on the right track in achieving its 
heart's desire of having more and more refrigerators and washing 

machines. , . „ ,. 

On the other hand, Soviet economists and writers are dis¬ 
cussing the resulting problems of the five-day week with some 
fascination and trepidation. The main problem is how to utilize 
leisure. The service industries are hopelessly ill-equipped to 
satisfy consumer demand; although 10,000 new restaurants and 
cafes are said to have been opened in the country last year, 
Moscow queues show no sign of shortening. 

Some Soviet commentaors acknowledge that the problems 
arising from the use of free time have similarities to Western 
problems, but they immediately add that only their system can 
resolve the negative effects of the technological revolution. A 
Professor N. Molchanov has written something approaching a 
treatise to decry the Western “civilization of leisure.” He has 
painted a picture of society in which commercial advertising, 
linking goods with enticing symbols, holds sway; in which the 
worker has become an appendage of the machine; in which free 
time has to be utilized for restoring one’s physical powers for 
more work. 

Professor Molchanov concludes his thesis on the modest 
note that only the Communist system can create a “true civiliza¬ 
tion of the future comprising the true values of all civilizations”. 
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The learned Professor is not alone in holding this view, and one 
obvious Soviet answer to the problem of utilizing leisure is culture. 
People will be given larger and larger doses of “culture”. To the 
Soviet mind, culture is an omnibus term in which ideological 
indoctrination goes hand in hand with literature and the perform¬ 
ing and visual arts. 

Not to be left behind in tackling the problem of utilizing 
leisure, a plenary meeting of the central trade union organiza¬ 
tion has resolved: 

“To consider the improvement of the organization of working 
people’s summer health and holiday facilities to be an urgent task 
of the trade unions, with a view to helping industrial and office 
workers and their families make better and more effective use of 
their free time for promoting their spiritual and physical develop¬ 
ment, the health and education of children”. 

Soviet intellectuals, grouped under the banner of the Znanie 
(Knowledge) Society, have been meeting in Moscow to take stock 
of their problems. The society, numbering two million intel¬ 
lectuals, was founded more than 20 years ago and its function is 
to be “a reliable assistant of the (Communist) Party in the propa¬ 
gation of political and scientific knowledge, in the education of 
the working people in the spirit of Communism”. (The Soviets 
give a wider connotation to the term “intellectual” to include 
everyone engaged in what they inelegantly call ‘brain work.’) 

Znanie members have been eager beavers, judging by the 
chairman’s report. They delivered a total of 60 million lectures 
during the past four years, most of them on social and political 
problems. But the chairman, Academician 1.1. Artobolevsky, 
was not satisfied, He took some of the lecturers to task for 
their low ideological performance, for oversimplifying theoretical 
problems, for failing to provide adequate Marxist explanations of 
the modern world and for not being militant enough. 

The delegates themselves later held a session devoted to 
introspection. Yesterday’s arguments, it was felt, failed to 
enthuse today’s audiences. It was agreed all round that Znanie’s 
major problem was to raise the level and effectiveness of propa¬ 
ganda. The delegates “enthusiastically addressed a message of 
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welcome” to the Communist Patty’s Central Committee before 
ending their deliberations. 

The Patrice Lumumba University, named after the luckless 
Congolese politician eight years ago, is a going concern 
today About 1,300 students have graduated from the university 
since it was founded; there are 12 contenders for each^vac^ 
And now, it is announced in Moscow, students from 38 coun 
tries of Asia, Africa and Latin America will travel to Siberia 
during the summer vacation to contribute their voluntary labour 
to help build a railway line and a canal. 

It has been an Indian month. First, the Speaker of the 
Lok Sabha, Dr Sanjiva Reddy, arrived leading his flock of 
parliamentarians and brimming with goodwill. Then came the 

Commerce Minister, Mr Dinesh Singh, looking cool and collect¬ 
ed. Indian writers and poets, including Mulk Raj Anand, wafted 
in and out of Moscow on the wings of their muse. Mrs Aruna 
Asaf Ali stopped over en route to London from East Germany. 
And the Indian Communist Party chairman, Mr S. A. Dange, 
reappeared in the Soviet capital, this time in a bush-shirt. 

In welcoming the stream of Indian visitors, their Soviet hosts 
succeeded in creating Indian climatic conditions. For the visitors, 
the Moscow weather was a pleasant change from Delhi’s searing 
winds. But with temperatures touching the 30-degree mark, 
Muscovites suffered—some in silence, others loquaciously. Roads 
emitted molten tar, and workers painting park railings wore im¬ 
provised paper hats made out of the morning’s edition of Pravda. 

The longer term Indian visitor met with no sympathy when he 
complained of heat. To Muscovites, India is the land of sun and 
heat. But there were moments when one pined for an air- 
conditioner or a fan. Moscow buildings and hotels are not air- 
conditioned; the “heat wave” does not last long enough. But 
Europe’s biggest hotel, the Rossiya, could do with air-condition¬ 
ing to neutralize the heat .that penetrates its glass shell during 
the hot days of summer. 

The reaction of Moscow’s foreign community to 
learning Russian is pretty uniform. Diplomatists, foreign 
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correspondents and businessmen arrive with good resolutions. 
Books are bought, teachers engaged (through the official service 
organization, U.P.D.K.; the rate is 3 roubles for a lesson of 45 
minutes). Then one encounters the intricacies of Russian 
grammar and syntax after mastering the peculiarities of the Cyri¬ 
llic alphabet. Enthusiasm ebbs. Office work and social en¬ 
gagements pile up. Russian books lie neglected. Finally, one 
takes leave of one’s teacher with profuse apologies. 

The minority perseveres and there are those who come 
equipped with some knowledge of Russian. But most tend to 
make do with a nodding acquaintance of bazaar Russian, enough 
to communicate one’s simple needs to Russian employees or the 
vegetable seller. 

From Novosibirsk now comes good news for the bulk of 
Moscow’s foreign community, students excepted. Foreign 
students acquire an enviable command of the language in inten¬ 
sive six-month language courses preceding their specialization in 
subjects of their choice. Novosibirsk teachers have evolved a 
course in instant English (there is no problem in converting it 
into instant Russian), and if future experiments are as successful 
as the 10 already staged, Russian without tears will be within 
everyone’s reach. 

The Novosibirsk language course lasts an action-packed week 
comprising 100 hours of work. The student is placed in a 
chamber sealed off from the outside world and his working day 
extends from 12 to 14 hours. Six teachers give successive lessons 
in a foreign language; not a word of the student’s native tongue 
is spoken. The form of teaching varies constantly. A teacher 
will write a verb on a board and conjugate it. A tape of a text 
or the sound track of a film will be played. An article from a 
magazine will be analyzed. The student will be helped to pre¬ 
pare a report”. And, lo and behold, after a week in the 
chamber, the student will speak the language he did not know a 
word of! 

Novosibirsk teachers claim that a Russian who did not know 
any English was able to converse with a visiting U.S. physicist 
after a week’s instant language course. 
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Tipsy pedestrians are not an unfamiliar sight in Moscow, and 
Muscovites adopt a healthy, tolerant attitude to those who 
have had a drop too much. But the authorities have a different 
approach to the problem. According to a new regulation that 
is to come into force in the Moscow region, those found to be 
in a state of intoxication in a public place may find the experi¬ 
ence a little more expensive than they had wagered for. 

Local newspapers have published an official notice under 
which it will be an offence to drink vodka or wine in establish¬ 
ments where drinks are not sold by the glass. The establishments 
included are shops, canteens and public dining rooms and the 
regulation also applies to markets, courtyards, house entrances, 
streets, parks and stadia. The effort is to keep serious drinking 
confined to homes; those contravening the new regulation will 
be liable to 10-rouble fines. 

Apparently, the city proper has not been placed within the 
ambit of the new order. The objective seems to be to tackle 
first the problem of the dormitory towns. There, it might be 
expected, time hangs heavily on five-day week workers and the 
temptation to have a binge is perhaps greater. 


We arc distinctly entering the age of sophisticated space tiavel, 
in scientists’ thoughts. It is stated, for instance, that future 
cosmonauts may be able to dine on roast rabbit or chicken 
during long space flights. 

The ideal, of course, is to create a self-contained “natural 
cycle” on a space ship to imitate the processes that take place on 
earth. Soviet scientists say that future “space conservatories” 
will grow cucumbers, tomatoes, carrots and beans. And plant 
and animal life will regenerate itself in space capsules, rabbits and 
chicken being links in the ecological system. 

The scientists realize that it will take much labour and research 
to translate these ideas into reality. There are 40,000 kinds of 
algae which have attracted biologists’ attention because they can 
use solar energy to ten times better purpose than other plants. 
Successful experiments have been made with chlorella, which 
has high protein, fat, hydrocarbon and mineral salt content. 
But chlorella-composed food has proved to be particularly 
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unpalatable. Perhaps it can be used as animal feed—for space 
animals. 

Announcement over the public address system of Moscow’s 
Sheremetyevo airport: Chartered flight for Frankfurt leaving. 
All aboard plane. Good luck. 
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The hashish trail stretches from india and points 
farther east through Kabul to Western Europe, but an essential 
link in the chain is the Uzbek capital of Tashkent, now largely 
rebuilt on the ravages of a devastating earthquake. Tashkent 
shot into world headlines by hosting the historic meeting between 
India and Pakistan; the dubious distinction now being accorded 
it by hashish smugglers is not of its seeking. 

It so happens that the cheapest route from the Indian sub¬ 
continent and Afghanistan to Western Europe lies through 
Tashkent. The young, and mostly inexperienced, smugglers 
fly into Tashkent from Kabul, spend a night there, take a cheap 
internal flight to Moscow or Leningrad the next day and then 
make their way to the West. Their booty on their person, they 
radiate to the hashish-consuming centres of the Western world to 
earn handsome profits—if they succeed in getting past the 
customs barriers. Arriving home from the Soviet Union, they 
seem to feel, makes their national customs men less suspicious. 

But the young smugglers have not reckoned with the deter¬ 
mination of the Tashkent customs authorities to run them to 
earth. In less than a year, Tashkent has notched up the impres¬ 
sive score of apprehending 11 foreigners for narcotics smugg¬ 
ling. And a court has just handed down to the 21-year-old 
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Canadian, William Valentine Litehed, a four-year prison 
sentence for smuggling marijuana. He is to appeal. 

The only other of the 11 brought to trial is the English student 
Michael Parsons, who is serving his two-year sentence in a Sovie 
labour camp, his original sentence having been halved a PP ea1 ', 
By his own testimony, Parsons was trying to smuggle 13 lbs ot 
hashish sewn into nine pockets of a false waistcoast he wore 
under his shirt. He was bound for Stockholm, but his intention 
was to sell the contraband in Britain. 

Parsons’ venture had a higher aim. This was his second 
Kabul-Tashkcnt trip. The Rrst time he bought Karakul and 
sheepskin coats in Kabul and flogged them in Stockholm. On 
the proceeds, he travelled back to Kabul to set himself up in the 
antique business in Afghanistan and Pakistan, but the venture 
proved more expensive than the anticipated, and marijuana was 
a short cut to acquiring antiques. The court apparently found 
mitigating circumstances in Parsons’ case — the article of Uzbekis¬ 
tan’s criminal code under which he was tried carries a minimum 
sentence of three years and a maximum of 10. 

Tashkent’s bag of nine others includes three Swedes, a Swiss, 
another Englishman and three Americans. Another American 
was arrested last fall while smuggling hashish. He was held for 
seven weeks, given a month’s treatment for drug addiction and 
freed, singing praises of the Soviet authorities. He had hashish 
hidden in his luggage, according to Komsomolskaya Prctvda. 

The eight have still to be brought to trial, but they have 
been caught in almost identical circumstances—the overnight 
Tashkent stop, hashish allegedly hidden on their person or in 
their luggage. The young smugglers do not work in an organiz¬ 
ed ring. The word probably went round the capitals of the 
West that one way to make easy money was to smuggle hashish 
via Tashkent. In view of the city’s energetic customs force, 
a new message will have gone out: avoid Tashkent. 


Russian caviar bring the Soviet Union valuable hard'currency. 
But sturgeon stocks have been declining of late, and even in 
Moscow’s hard-currency shops, caviar sells at 26 roubles 
(Rs 217) a kilo; its price in the open market is higher. 
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The Soviets have therefore set themselves the task of restoring 
the sturgeon to its “former glory”. Sturgeon stocks have been 
depleted in Soviet rivers and lakes—dams have proved barriers 
to the fish reaching their natural spawning grounds. Haphazard 
catching of the fish has taken a further toll and pollution of river 
and lakes is hardly conducive to sturgeon spawning. 

The sturgeon has entirely disappeared from the Volga, once 
known as the sturgeon river, and the Dnieper. Stocks are today 
concentrated in the Caspian Sea; the migratory sturgeon has 
suffered in the waters above the Volgograd Reservoir. The 
Azov Sea is the second most important sturgeon reservoir. In 
their efforts to build a rational system of sturgeon farming, Soviet 
specialists are trying to create artificial spawning grounds. 

The Soviet Union is entering the exotic world of traditional 
oriental medicine. Vladivostok recently shipped to Japan 
1,500 kg of horns of the wild antelope, saiga. And larger quan¬ 
tities of ginseng, maral and punctate deer antlers are to be 
exported this year. 

Russia is also making a splash on the Singapore market by 
shipping a large consignment for an exhibition there. Antlers of 
the punctate deer, the red deer and maral and of the saiga and 
ginseng have been sent to Singapore. The entire stock has been 
bought by a Singapore firm. 

You may own a flat in the citadel of Communism through a 
cooperative. You pay 40 per cent cash down and the rest in 
instalments over 10 or 15 years. One-sixth of the money 
allotted for house building is given to cooperatives. 

This is one of the methods being employed to meet the Soviet 
capital’s housing shortage, a problem Moscow shares with the 
capitals of the East European Communist world. But the Soviet 
authorities claim that their capital’s housing problem is close to 
being solved. Over three million Muscovites, half the city’s 
population, have moved into new homes in the last 10 years and 
110,000 new flats will be built this year. 

But a Muscovite has less than 8.5 metres of living space and 
the quality of flats leaves much to be desired. The accent in 
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. K-ner and roomier flats; the match-box size 
future is to be on b- seen to be believed, 

rooms of many Moscow a s < . shorta ge is to build 

Moscow’s the past, 

high. Having een and 27-storey apartment blocks. 

leadership. 

political economy through popular brochures . 

Receptions for visiting dignitaries have been scaled down 
unless it is an occasion Moscow wishes to dramatize such 
as President de Gaulle’s last visit. Airport speeches have been 
cut out and only a few hundred Russians, equipped with paper 
2L°^ participate in greeting Heads of State to buttress their 
leaders^ welcome. There is a gun salute and a modest but smart 
contingent of the Moscow Garrison provides the inter-services 

^So it was with the welcome accorded to Dr Zakir Husain. 
The long drive from the Vnukovo airport to the Kremlin, where 
he was staying, provided the President with his first ghmpse of 
Moscow. Appropriately, the drive begins with a vista of tall 
apartment houses in various stages of construction, to dramatize 
the capital’s fantastic pace of house building. 

Lamp posts sported Indian and Soviet flags and groups o 
curious bystanders stopped by the roadside to catch a glimpse of 
the cavalcade of cars. Nearer the centre the crowds became 
thicker and some groups waved paper flags. At important 
intersections, red banners proclaimed words of welcome. 

The accent on simplicity in receiving visitors makes sense in 
a capital where streams of dignitaries come and go the whole 
year round, reflecting the Soviet Union’s new global interests 
and responsibilities. The summer months seem to be reserved 
for Indian VIPs. As it happened, President Nasser’s longer stay 
meant that Moscow had two visiting Presidents to look after at 
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one and the same time. Since the two happened to be from 
countries friendly to each other, it was natural that they should 
meet. 

It was also in keeping with the post-Khrushchev leadership’s 
impatience with frills that an official luncheon was held in Dr 
Husain’s honour; there seem to be fewer banquets for VIPs. 
The menu: hors d’oeuvre (caviar, crab, turkey and salad), 
asparagus soup, fish, mutton and vegetables and strawberries. 

The Soviet Union has a long way to go to reach its goal of 
bringing the peasant on par with the industrial worker. This 
is not surprising in a “dictatorship of the proletariat” in 
which the worker enjoys priority. But Soviet theoreticians are 
increasingly becoming aware of the gap between the town and 
the country, between the earnings of the peasant and the 
worker. And some modest advances have been made in the 
countryside in recent years. 

A major part of the advance has been related to Soviet efforts 
to raise agricultural production. Agriculture proved to be Mr 
Khrushchev’s Achilles heel and a significant dispensation of the 
new leadership was related to agriculture. Although invest¬ 
ments in agriculture seem to have been downgraded after the 
bumper harvest of 1966 and are a continuing subject of debate 
at the highest levels, Mr Brezhnev’s proposals of March, 1965, 
remain a new charter for the Soviet peasant. 

Mr Brezhnev had announced fixed grain delivery quotas for 
six years, bonus payments of 50 per cent for above-quota de¬ 
liveries, increase in prices for livestock and animal products and 
the introduction of a small pension for retired members of 
collectives. These measures, together with a guaranteed monthly 
pay for more than 90 per cent of collective farmers, have not 
been without effect. 

Although the last harvest failed to keep pace with the previous 
year’s record, conditions in the countryside are improving. And 
the proof of the pudding, for the collective farmer, is that he has 
more take-home pay. This is borne out by his purchases. 
It was disclosed in Moscow that during the past three years people 
living in rural areas bought about 25 million watches and clocks, 
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several years, in line with the world trend. 

vssrs 

T ° To^ky’s career reads like a guide to what a good Communist 
artist should be. He has his impeccable working class bac 
Sound besides, he received instruction in the arts after the 
Revolution and then set about creating massive stone images o 
%£££> and political leaders. For 40 years he has-been 
creating Lenin, and his masonry occupies the pride of place in 

Duringttotast war, Tomsky sculpted Soviet soldiers’exploits. 
After thewar, he took a hand in creating the kind of monu¬ 
mental decorative” sculpture that is the hallmark of many of 
Moscow’s public buildings and underground stations His 
memorial to the Russian scientist Lomonosov graces Moscow 
University’s new campus. Tomsky now heads a group of sculp¬ 
tors working on another memorial to Lenin to go up on 
Lenin Hills in Moscow. (Preparations are already being made 
for the celebration of the centenary of Lenin’s birth in 1970.) 

Tomsky is obviously the answer to the Soviet authorities’ 
prayer in these dangerous days of cultural and ideological 
subversion. As far as the Soviet Academy of Arts is concerned, 
socialist realism still reigns supreme. Now it will be socialist 
realism with Tomsky. 


Russians love ice cream. In winter and summer, the young 
and old lick ice cream cones as they stroll across Red Square. 
Babushkas selling ice cream station themselves at strategic 
points at street corners, in underground pedestrian crossings 
and in underground stations. A cone usually costs 20 kopecks 
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(Rs 1.67). It is delicious and, in terms of Moscow's cost ol 

living, cheap. . . 

But ice cream, is by no means a Russian preserve; it is equally 
popular in the Soviet Asian republics. Kazakhstan, for instance, 
boasts of 300 ice cream factories, which are installing automatic 
devices to keep pace with the growing demand. Ice cream is 
said to be available to shepherds grazing flocks of sheep on 
pastures and a report from Alma Ata claims that helicopters 
have been pressed into service to deliver ice cream to the insati¬ 
able Kazakhs. 

Russia is not backing Britain. The five British girls’ gesture 
in working an extra half hour without overtime pay to help 
British economy has won a belated rebuke from a Soviet 
writer, Mr M. Postolovsky. He says that if British workers had 
responded to the girls’ call, they would have harmed their “class 
interests” and the country’s population of unemployed would 
have doubled. 

It has been a dark week full of foreboding. Will it or will 
it not? was the question. Having told the Czechoslovaks what 
was expected of them in the history-making joint letter sent by 
the Soviet Union and four of its Communist allies, Moscow 
waited impatiently for the answer. The answer came; it was a 
‘No’. And the central question again came to the forefront: 
Will Moscow intervene? 

It is the routine job of a foreign correspondent based in 
Moscow to sift words and phrases in the official Communist 
Press. To this job was added a fateful urgency these past days. 
Pravda added little to the peremptory tone of the letter except for 
dotting the i’s and crossing the t’s; the Pravda editorial was, if 
anything, harsher. 

Then came the announcement, curiously ascribed to foreign 
journalists in Prague, that an arms cache of American manu¬ 
facture had been found in Czechoslovakia near its bolder with 
the two Germanys. The arms, it was suggested, were suitable for 
small rebel groups. The air thickened with Soviet reports of 
alleged CIA and NATO plots against Czechoslovakia. 
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The Czechoslovaks came in for much abuse. They were 
“revisionists”; individuals were named, writers weie attacked. 
And finally, Pranla spoke: The Czechoslovak reply deno^ 
th e jr leaders' unwillingness or inability to understand the facts 


Reports of meeting held in Russia to support tlw Sovmt 
approach to Czechoslovakia came flooding in. There were 
reportsof further arms caches allegedly found in Czechoslotmkm 
-liter denied by Prague. The Press quoted comment from 
Bulgaria, East Germany and Poland annotating the Soviet view. 
At one point, Izvestia sought to give a respite by attacking the 
Western Press for calling the fivc-Power letter to Czechoslovakia 
a “threat” or an “ultimatum”. Prague’s preoccupation at this 
time seemed to be with the withdrawal of the remaining Soviet 
troops who had participated in the Warsaw Treat]/ exercises• 
Then the Soviet leaders acted; they asked Czechoslovak leaders 
to come to the Soviet Union for bilateral talks. Mr Dubcek and 
his colleagues hesitated. Could they go to Moscow or the 
Ukraine, like errant boys being called to order by a severe 
schoolmaster? The ghosts of Poland, 1945, and Hungary, 1956, 
walked the streets of Prague. Again the Soviet leaders acted; 


they would go to Czechoslovakia. 

As I write these lines, the denouement of the Soviet-Czech 
drama has still to be unfolded. A glimmer of hope has, howevei, 
appeared. The prospect of Soviet intervention had receded, but 
the ringing phrases of the joint letter were still reverberating. 
“The frontiers of the Socialist world have moved to the centre of 
Europe, to the Elbe and the Sumava mountains. And we shall 
never agree to have these historical gains of Socialism, inde¬ 
pendence and security of our peoples threatened . 

The Czechoslovak contention that they were doing nothing 
of the kind, and were only trying to choose their own road to 
Communism seemed beside the point to Moscow. 


A new Soviet mini-plane, the BE-30, has made its first test 
flight. Designed by Georgy Beriyev, the designer of flying 
boats, the new plane has been conceived as an air bus. The 
turbo-prop BE-30 will replace piston-engined aircraft on short 
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runs. Designed to take off from an earth or snow strip, it will 

carry 14 passengers at 480 km an hour. 

Soviet 5 designers are casting their eyes far and wide to wrest 
supremacy in commercial aircraft from the West while Aviaexport 
is gingering up its sales organization in the highly competitive 
WO rld of afreraft sales. Beriyev has proposed the building of a 
ciant passenger hydro-plane with a flying weight of more than 
foSo tons, and Soviet experts are working on the second genera¬ 
tion of supersonic planes and subsonic jumbo jets of 500- 
1 °n ° p . T . ennprsonic TU-144 is to be test flown in 

passenger capacity. The supersonic t u . 

IMS. 

Drop and early models of jet planes by 1975. An IL-62 inaugurc 
STfltst Moscow-New York commercial run -j* two years 
after an air services' agreement was signed with the USA. in 
IL-62 won praise from passengers for its roomy aba ! a “”“8 h 
service and food on board Soviet aircraft leave much;“ * ££ / 
While the Soviet Union has still to catch np with thWest n 

the range of comfortable, vibration-free passenger aircraft, Sowt 

machines lead the world in the field of hehcoptms. The latest 
MI-8 turbo-prop helicopter was recently succe 
in Siberia, and o«e« 

2Ti y ass a =nge™T2 U 5 tons of freight, neariy twice the ^pacity 
of the MI-4. It is also faster, having a speed of 200 km 

a " The'Russians are offering world airlines delivery of the IL-62 
wiWn a «ar The TU-134 fs being offered on a clearance basis. 
The TU-154 is to be put into production in_ two g oviet 

YAK 40 for short hauls, is completing its fi 
to seU these planes to India underlines 
bag a potentially large market, and to win non-Commumst 

recognition for the Soviet aircraft in Soviet 

Aircraft and engine designers have a high rating in the Soviet 
Un^n The recent death of Alexander Ivchenko, a much¬ 
decorated designer of aircraft engines, was publicly mourne y 
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Russia’s ruling troika. Ivchenko was head of the aircraft 
engines’ experimental designing bureau since 1946. 

The youngest participant at the Afro-Asian film festival in 
Tashkent, due to open on October 21, will be Cambodia s 
representative. He is 13-year-old Prince Norodom Sthamom. 
The Prince’s claim to fame is that he plays the title role in 
a full-length film, “The Little Prince’’, written and produced 
by his father, Prince Norodom Sihanouk. The Cambodian 
Head of State is an enthusiastic amateur film producer, having 
three other full-length films to his credit. Soviet reports des¬ 
cribe “The Little Prince” as a fairy talc: “Its plot is a struggle 
between good and evil, traditionally reflected in fairy tales”. 

The Tashkent festival’s motto is plainly didactic: “For peace, 
social progress and freedom of the peoples”. No prizes will be 
awarded at the festival; all films will receive “participation 
diplomas”. Raj Kapur and Khwaja Ahmad Abbas are being 
invited from India. The festival’s sponsors are also inviting 
countries which do not have film industries; a hall is being set 
apart for showing television and 8 mm films. If some countries 
cannot muster any kind of films, they will still be welcome. Their 
representatives can look and listen. 


Novosibirsk has notched up another first in its experiments in 
teaching instant English. Fifty Russians have been put on a 
boat to live in an “English atmosphere” for 10 days. No 
Russian will be spoken during the voyage; the catering staff are 
English language students. Twelve teachers will give', lessons 
in English without using a word of Russian. 

Will the “English” boat ride produce 50 more English-speak¬ 
ing Russians? Judging by past Novosibirsk claims, yes. 


Travelling with a Head of State on a ceremonial visit is not 
the best way to see a country. Much time is inevitably taken up 
with protocol functions, and yet, for one who had seen little of the 
Soviet Union outside of Moscow, Dr Zakir Husain’s visit provided 
a fascinating glimpse of the fantastic variety of the USSR. 

Apart from Mosow and Leningrad, seats of European Russia, 
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we look in Georgia, Tajikistan and Uzbekistan. Each city and 
republic had its own individuality and way of life, but super¬ 
imposed on these different mores were the fact of Soviet power 
and a uniform pattern of some Soviet amenities. Lenin, with 
Marx and Engels, stood guard over every city—from cool, wet 
Leningrad to the dry, hot ancient cities of Samarkand and 
Bukhara. Every city sported slogans proclaiming glory to the 
Communist Party. Every factory exhorted workers to greater 
endeavour, coupled with suitable incantations to the Communist 
Party. 

A common thread uniting the lour Republic was the sprinkl¬ 
ing of parks of rest and culture (why culture? a colleague from 
India inquired), theatres, art galleries, libraries, sports stadia, 
circuses and permanent exhibitions of economic achievements. 
Communists take “culture” very seriously, but in a country as 
vast as the Soviet Union, the fare varies greatly. Thus in 
Leningrad we saw the Kirov ballet company perform Sleeping 
Beauty” in a delectable version (Leningraders consider their 
classical ballet performances superior to the famous Bolshoi s). 
In Tbilisi, we attended a performance of the Georgian opera, 
“Daisi” (sunset), in which a Georgian story of love, war and 
tragedy is sung with great verve and exuberance. 

Nearer home, we were on more familiar ground. At the 
Dushanbe opera and ballet theatre, we were treated to a mixed 
bag of folk orchestra and songs and dances, including some 
Indian version strongly influenced by the Bombay film industry. 
Tajik art is still in the process of evolution. And at Tashkent, 
the setting became even more familiar; Indian film songs were 
sung with great soulfulness. The Uzbek dance resembles a 
simple version of the Kathak; the dancers make many suggestive . 
shoulder movements and take large semi-circular sweeps with 
fast, small, prancing steps. 

Culture apart, the changing panorama of the Soviet Umon 
imprinted itself upon our consciousness. Leningrad is a proud 
and beautiful city. It has a unity of architecture and gra^e 
Moscow, with its mixed styles, lacks. It is the most European 
of Russian cities, and Peter Ps achievement in gaining access 
to the Baltic in the Great Northern War of 1700-1721 is recorded 
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by Leningraders today with gratitude. The war gave Russia a 

SSS3ES=»=*- 

Pal Uningrad e d T o«not take seeond place to any Russian city in 

more recent history. It was the cradle of the Revolution Lenin 
more recent history Bolsheviks launched their 

otwlaughts he,7 Bu" Ire seen, to be fewer statues of Lenin in 
the city called after him than in Moscow, perhaps because St. 
Petersburg does not need many reminders of .ts .mpeccable 

revolutionary background. Tjnion 

The Caucasian ranges divide the Europea lies 

from the Asian part, and nestling among the hills in a valley, lies 
Tbilisi, the capital of Georgia. Stalin’s home town * a 

■ mere 90 km away and still preserves memorials of the Soviet 
SI," most povwrful ruler to date. S,aim's statues have ten 
swept away from the Republic’s capital in the wake of the -0 

Par Geor°g”Sr'rever their national poet, RustaveUk They 
celebrated his 800th birth anniversary two years ago. They c 
a charming, gregarious people who follow Asian precepts m 
inundating their guests with hospitality. Georgian wine is 
rightly famous throughout the Soviet Union. Georgians also 
grow tea, satisfying nearly 65 per cent of Soviet demand; to 
fellow tea growers from India they proudly demonstrated a tea¬ 
picking machine. T , , 

The beauty of Tbilisi, Tiflis of old, is striking. It has been 
sung by poets over the ages. Georgians, with their penchant for 
wining and dining, have erected a restaurant atop Mt Mtatsmmda 
from where one may admire the breathtaking beauty of this 
ancient capital, battered by invasion of old. Today, Tbilisi lies 
peacefully and its broad avenues shaded by luxuriant trees compare 
in old world elegance to those of old-time Lahore. 

From Tbilisi to Dushanbe, the capital of Tajikistan, was 
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again a sharp change. Bearded old men ride donkeys along 
Dushanbe’s streets. The Tajik woman's dress—a loose shirt worn 
over abbreviated salwar trousers—is still evolving, and many go 
about today bare legged although the shirt stays loose and still 
below the knee. Older women continue to wear their traditional 
costume, an abbreviated burqa swept back from the face. 

And yet this town, which was once little more than a setting 
for weekly Monday bazaars, today has theatres, libraries, a hall 
for the Supreme Soviet and a textile mill, staffed mostly with 
Russians. The traditional call Dr Zakir Husain paid on the 
Republic’s President, Mr Mahmadullo Kholov, began with 
Eastern courtesies, the latter inquiring after the guest’s journey 
and welfare. 

The blue domes of Samarkand and the monuments ot 
Bukhara conjured up the fabulous past of these repositories of 
ancient civilizations. With their fondness for celebrating anni¬ 
versaries, the Soviets will celebrate Samarkand’s 2,500th legendary 
anniversary next year although the city’s origins are lost in 
antiquity. 

The streets of Samarkand and, more particularly, Bukhara are 
laced with conglomerations of kitlcha houses and mud huts set in 
a maze of lanes and bylanes familiar to any Indian. In spite of the 
trappings of the new world and some wide streets, much of 
Samarkand and Bukhara lives as it did centuries ago. But it 
shall not for long; gas and oil reserves have been discovered 
nearby, and gas is already being piped to many homes in 

Uzbekistan. . 

Tashkent, Uzbekistan’s capital, is a revelation. The disas¬ 
trous earthquake of two years ago proved to be a blessing in 
disguise. Large modern apartments have sprung up in a little 
over a year with other Soviet republics’ help. ( They did not 
merely pass resolutions” was Dr Husain’s aside.) Wide avenues 
have been carved out of congested housing settlements of old, and 
Tashkent today takes its place among historic cities of the Soviet 
Union. Having achieved a measure of fame by playing host to 
India and Pakistan to bring the war on the subcontinent to an 
end, it wears its mantle of peacemaker a little self-consciously. 
Tashkent also preserves the memory of Lai Bahadur Shastri. 
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At journey's end, we paused to assimilate the wealth and variety 
of scenes and peoples, some of them very akin to Indian norms. 
The Asian republics proved particularly fascinating studies in the 
grafting of the modern on to old ways and attitudes. Within a 
uniform framework of Government, ideology and language, the 
Soviet State today permits liberal development of national 
languages and traditions. In this the Soviet Union has come of 
age, but the country has its own underdeveloped and backward 
regions. They will still take long to catch up with the more 
prosperous European North. 


54 .. 


SEPTEMBER 

Czechoslovakia—the Russian papers are full of it. 
Soviet reporters are stationed in Prague, in Bratislava, in Brno, 
along the Czechoslovak-Soviet border to tell their readers all 
about it. The alleged invitation by a group of Czechoslovak 
Government and Party leaders to Soviet troops, to enter their 
country has long been forgotten. The accent today is on 
“normalization” of the situation. Soviet readers are being told 
how necessary it was for their soldiers to put an end to “counter¬ 
revolution”. There are glowing accounts of the exemplary 
behaviour of the soldiers, of their performing boy scout deeds, 
like rescuing little girls from drowning, putting out fires and 
repairing farm tractors. The soldiers, it would seem, have also 
blossomed out into propagandists. They give lectures to “mis¬ 
led” Czechs and Slovaks on how they were saved from the brink 
of disaster on August 21. 

But, alas, there are still “provocations”; the situation remains 
“complex”. In spite of the wonderful letters pouring into the 
Soviet Embassy in Prague from upright citizens, people arc still 
telling their countrymen to keep away from Soviet troops. Street 
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names commemorating Soviet deeds are changed. There are 
still insinuations in the Press about the Soviet occupation; one 
Czechoslovak had the temerity to write in a newspaper that his 
people were “bound hand and foot”. 

And, worst of all, Czechoslovaks still don’t seem to under¬ 
stand the real meaning of “normalization”, after which Soviet 
troops have promised to leave. The word does not mean mere 
outward normalcy; it means an all-round spiritual and ideological 
transformation—so that Czechoslovaks can be safely delivered 
back to the only true path of Marxism-Leninism. 

Soviet readers must beware of imperialism’s perfidious deeds. 
It has changed its tactics. Knowing that frontal attacks on 
Communism would not succeed, imperialism is now specializing 
in the “quiet counter-revolution”. The attempt is to corrode 
the strength and influence of the Communist Party, to soften it 
from within, so that counter-revolution can take over with a final 
putsch. 

This is what Soviet readers are told. 

While travelling in a bus in Moscow, a Russian espied an 
English newspaper T was carrying. What does it say? he asked, 
pointing to an item. I translated the headline for him: Presi¬ 
dent Svoboda appeals to his people. 

“Oh, Czechoslovakia”, he said, throwing up his hands. “I 
have had enough of it”. 

A Soviet economic expert, Dr B. Urlanis, has taken up cudgels 
on behalf of men. Not enough is being done to protect male 
health, he says, with the result that the imbalance of the sexes is 
becoming more acute in the Soviet Union. 

Dr Urlanis cites figures to prove his point. Infant mortality 
for male babies is 29 per thousand, compared to 23 for female 
babies. The mortality rate for boys in the 15-29 age group is 
between twice and two and a half times as high as for girls. The 
average life span for Soviet women is 74 years, compared to 66 
for men. According to the last Soviet census, there are 350,000 
more Soviet men than women in the 25-29 age group. 

While part of the answer might lie in the greater biological 
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* • nr TTrlanis believes there are other 

vitality of the female orgams , casualties explain the 

SoXJ trSeaUh, comparedto .he special facilities 

existing for women. countrywide network of male 

Dr Urlanis recipe is to have a counuy' of Ulcse 

medical consultat '°" s “"“J very working man's health through 
centres to keep a r lou ld"be mven expert advice on their 

regular check-ups, and men should be g^ven p 

hcalt h eff^e cam- 

^UtaccMen.^^ 

cX a packet of 20 cigarettes a dayis consumed by each male m 

"Xutthe" h in Dr Urlanis' recipe is that Soviet men's health 
is in the hands of their women: four out of five doctors in 
Russia are women. It is in good hands, concludes Dr Ui lams. 

A new Soviet export to Pakistan will make Indian mouths 
water. Georgian engineers have designed a mechanized bakeiy 
for Pakistan for baking the traditional North Indian and West 
Pakistani bread, nan. The first new bakery will be installed 
in Karachi early next year; it can bake two tons of nan a day and 
can be operated electrically or on gas. It is expected to cost Rs 6 
lakhs (Pakistani). The Pakistanis seem to have decided to go in 
for mechanized bakeries in a big way; the target is to have 20 

such bakeries by the end of next year. 

For Georgians, the new bakeries are an old proposition. The 
Georgian shod is somewhat similar to the nan, and it is a sign of 
the technological changes taking place in the Soviet Union that 
the shod is made in the traditional ovens only in the villages. 
The shod has been put on the conveyor belt in Georgian towns. 
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And Georgians say it tastes just as good. Will the new nan also 
prove as good as the old? Pakistanis should be able to answer 
this question soon. 

“In the class struggle, we Soviet journalists arc really not 
impartial. We are against counter-revolution and for the 
defence of socialism”—O. Orestov, Pravda's London corres¬ 
pondent. 
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OCTOBER 

What makes shopping in the soviet union such a 
chore? Is it that many goods are simply not available? Is it 
the queue or the way shops are organized? Or is it the surely 
or indifferent shop assistants? 

It can be any or all of these things. And these are important 
problems for Russia today because the Soviets have set them¬ 
selves the goal of an affluent society. One answer is, of course, 
to increase the production of consumer goods. This has been 
done, and statistics record an 18.8 per cent increase in retail 
trade turnover in the first two years of the plan. That this 
expansion is not fast enough to meet the demand is also recognized. 

But the other problems of making shopping—or eating out—a 
pleasure, or at least a normal businesslike transaction, are more 
intractable because they entail a change in administrators’ atti¬ 
tudes and the time-honoured Soviet practice of following pre¬ 
determined norms. The authorities have, however, declared war 
on the old pattern of trade and are today seeking to bring about a 
revolution in the retail trade industry. 

This Soviet experiment is taking place within the context of 
the economic reforms, initiated years ago. The accent in these 
reforms is on liberating organizations and industries from 
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detailed pre-*t obligatory norms and « fjt 

"'fd'tafSe bT'rS^ors” turnover and profit. And 
an experiments under way in .0 major trade en.orpnses to 

^B^There m snags.* An V eSve system of coordi^ting 

“7“ industry instead of taking trade into account. State 
and^collective farms unload large quantities of produce at tirnos, 
s"* they fail to keep their contracts. Trade turnover , 
increasing faster than the recruitment of now personnel- • 
is also hampered by lack of equipment; mass production of cash 
Iter Sues has yet to start and slicing machines are not 
available, nor have efforts to develop dish washing machines 

k^There is'alsote realization that a housewife does not need to 
stand in five queues to buy the ingredients to make a pot of soup. 
Here a bonus system for shop assistants will, it is hoped, improve 
matters. But 29 per cent of the jobs in trade requmng high 
education are held by people without adequate school.ng-a 
commentary on the low prestige of working m trade enterprises 

in Soviet society. 

In spite of these problems, and a host of others, anyon 
who has had to do shopping in Moscow will wish the Soviet 
Trade Minister, Mr A. Struycv, more strength to his 
elbow. Meanwhile, Mr Pyotr Naumenko, the Deputy Minister 
for Food Industry, has given a piece of good news to Russian 
women. The quality and range of cosmetics and perfume 
are to be improved. Ten new factories will be built and 
eight factories reconstructed in the “nearest future”. (Cosmetics 
and perfume are in charge of the Food Ministry!) In this, 
the Soviet authorities are endeavouring to meet the ladies’ 
wishes. 

A Russian girl, asked if she would like to meet Mr Kosygin, 
• said, “No. I only want him to give us more and better 
cosmetics, clothes and shoes”. 
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Meet the new Soviet hero, Mr Ivan Moroz, Chairman of the 
Voroncchi Village Soviet in Polotsk district, Byelorussia. 
He is a Communist. He started life as an accountant in a 
collective farm. During the last war, he was a partisan. After 
the war, he became director of a machine and tractor station, 
then chairman of a collective farm before heading the village 
soviet. 

He docs not cool his heels in his office. He goes out to 
the farms, to workshops, to remote villages. He goes to 
farmers’ homes. He talks to people working in schools, hospi¬ 
tals, shops and libraries, learns of their needs and seeks to 
alleviate hardships. Once he learnt that a collective farm did not 
help old farmers and widows to repair their dwellings. The 
farm said it had no timber and no workers. Timber and 
workers were procured, through Mr Moroz s intervention—at 
the farm’s expense. 

Public utilities and cultural life in the village were poor. The 
village soviet had little money for them. The problem was 
discussed, a workplan outlined; an appeal went out to farmers to 
donate money. The response was good and a club and a library 
are being built on a collective farm. Thanks to the village soviet s 
work, trade has improved. Last year, a double storey building 
was constructed for a school. Obelisks went up in three settle¬ 
ments to commemorate war heroes. Nor is beauty neglected; 
2,000 trees are to be planted in the village soviet. 

This portrait of the Soviet hero and his work, drawn by a 
farmer, has no greys. Mr Moroz is good, he is participating in 
life, in local government. He serves the people and his “word 
is weighty, his prestige is high”. The moral of the story is apparent. 
Even in humble jobs of village soviets men can be great and they 
are participating in governing their country. The Soviet hero is 
thus made to order to do battle with those young who run away 
from Soviet life and its problems and the non-Communist critics 
who question the nature of the Soviet system of government. 
The Soviet hero is also the symbol of present efforts to make the 
system more attractive. A recent decree “on improving the 
work of village and township soviets of working people’s 
deputies” enhances the role of the village soviet. 
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Young Russians love ,0 dauee .he -v ^«s <*•* £ 

tem world although the ** J, " K . Tter e are a few 

bauds consists of old «spe ^ of hotl . ls a „<l 

Who venture to do the twist ^ other such imports 

restaurants, but the shake, atmore private gatherings, 

from the West are mostly pertourfl at mm an 

To the Communist Establishing , it acquired the 

alien ideology not to be encourage • Moi V) to do battle 

with it. WrUiug inRruA.M^evJces^P^ 

contemporary dances on < “disregards every aesthetic 

“The shake, for instance , he sa>s, automatically loses the 
law, destroys form, and losing orm h “ these dances 

~have l negative e ff eo, 

on a segment of youth . , criticize. He has pro- 

p„srth?Sishmen. CO o ri fTnexperimental centre to evolve a 

“^“a^aTwWroom dance which »hih, Wng 
contemporary in rhythm, plasticity and 

form by a 

ltie tasi suen *<-<* V r Soekarno. His lanso did not 
national version was made by Dr boeicarno. 

achieve notable success in Indonesia. 

Mtnmn in Moscow is a time of anticipation. The capital s 
“lungs” are resplendent with trees in dazzling autumnal hues. 
The^ are Liely, the cold having driven .»n»— 
with their chess sets and prams. The theatre and 
has just begun. New prodigies are being launched. Phsetstoya 
is back from her foreign tour to take her place as the p 

ballerina of the Bolshoi. , 

But, for the moment, many people’s thoughts are with more 

mundane chores. Stocks of anti-freeze have to be imported 
Russians who have cars make do without the anti-freeze. They 
drain their radiators empty each night in winter and remove car 
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batteries to the warmth of their homes for the night. Taxis 
keep their engines running for the day during winter, even while 
parked. Soon house windows will have to be sealed for the 

long winter. , 

With temperatures dipping below the zero mark, the heavier 

coats are out, although it is still a trifle early for the lined boots. 
But people’s forms grow bulkier each day, the bright summer 
dresses giving way to shapeless coats. There are some Mus¬ 
covites who continue to soldier on in thin khaki raincoats. For 
them it is not winter yet, it is autumn. Sometimes, the dividing 
line can be thin. 

Go to Western Siberia, young man. Study our heroic times. 
Encounter men and women strong in spirit, complex and vivid, 
convinced in the justice of their cause, equipped with knowledge 
and up-to-date techniques. Advance along the correct road 
of creating new artistic values. 

Mr Georgy Markov, the Soviet literary figure who has sounded 
this clarion call to writers—of prose, poetry and plays in the 
pages of Prctvda knows the importance of being earnest. He also 
knows the importance of socialist realism and, thus arme , e 

surveys the field. . 

It is true, says Mr Markov, that Soviet literature m the past 
year has achieved a new maturity, that some interesting and even 
good works have appeared, that new writers are sprouting each 
day. But the period has also depicted Soviet literature’s flaws 
and “unsolved problems”, the tenacity of old ideas, literary 
criticism’s “unobjective” approach, the paucity of exceptional 

works. . 1 ... 

And Mr Markov sets about telling Soviet writers just what is 

wrong with them: - 

Take new plays—or, for that matter, much of prose and poetry. 
They often depict dull people floundering in petty contradiction 

of their emotions; the dramatic conflicts lack plausibility. The 

basic fault is that writers try to depict people as they are instead 

of depicting the “truth of life”. 

There is the false concept in Soviet literature that man is more 
complex than a screw, that he has a conscience, his joys and 
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sorrows, his contradictions. 

bul „„ loader, no Soviet —" 

values of communism. Th heights of socialist realism, 

prevents writers from roach**5 *w^hetgtttsor » ^ 

They do of the gigantic, historic, epoch- 

Z°? e ^r:oTZ' ^ tvrfter today needs facts, 

“Then^roW^dark side of village life is being depicted even 
thoIS tWngs « better in the countryside today. And renters 
on rural subjects have suddenly become less ^ ^ 

to «mtcm- 

tCSrr, C S wTh P Mr Markovs —u, 
he gives a solace. “Literary criticism”, he says, is a hig y 
important tool of the (Communist) Party’s policy in literature 

and art.” 

It was a memorable occasion. The sattiteg was. the^ grand 
hall of the Moscow Conservatoire, its walls dotted with 
paintings of the world’s great composers. The high ceiling 
shone brilliantly. And, underneath, a vast concourse, with many 
in the galleries with standing room tickets, waited anxiously. 

It was a jubilee concert to mark David Oistrakh s 60th birth¬ 
day. The world-famous violinist played two romances of Beetho¬ 
ven, Shostakovich’s second concerto, specially composed for him, 
and a Tchaikovsky violin concerto. Shestakovich was there and 
he went up to the stage to congratulate Oistrakh in person. 
Perhaps the most rapt listeners in the hall were Moscow students, 
sitting on steps in the aisles or standing. “How he makes the 
violin sing!” said one rapturously. 

The stage was lined with baskets of flowers, and bouquets 
arrived by the score. The Moscow Philharmonic Orchestra 
rose as one man to clap and cheer Oistrakh. The kindly, some¬ 
what impish, face was wreathed in smiles. 

David Oistrakh rarely plays in Moscow; he has taken more 
and more to conducting, leaving the footlights to his son, Igor. 
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Russians must be given credit for devising new jobs for old 
work horses. The aeroplane engine, which has done 
stint in the air, is still good for many hours of work on the 
ground. Old turbo-jet engines are being used in quarries or 
ventilation; they are also employed to put out fires in oil fields. 
Their other uses in the Soviet Union include snow clearing along 
railway tracks. In the extreme north, in constructing m j 
industrial projects, the turbo-jets have been used to clear snow 
from the embankment of a thermal station, freeing 100 men from 

the In^Georgia, an experiment was carried out in protecting sub¬ 
tropical plants from frost. It was determined that one turbo- 
jet engine can raise air temperature by four degrees over an area 
of seven hectares. This worked out to a fraction of the cost of 

at a M0SC ° W 

exhibition. 

A new name has appeared on Soviet maps. The name Fakel 
("torch) has been given to a settlement of workers bud ing 
a gas pipeline in Eastern Siberia. Fakel’s population is approach¬ 
ing ROOO. It has 50 houses, two canteens, a shop, a me ica 

centre and a laundry. 

Snow fell—the season s first, a month t0 ° ®“ ly * 11 '^ound 
snow, dissolving the moment it touched the ground 
Weathermen pronounced Moscow had its coolest day for this 

'C--perhaps, S o„ly accentingthe fact .ha,the. 
are Exceptional times we live in. With scientists’ thongs taed 
on the moon, the politicians have to worry about coun e - 
revolutionaries”, “aggressors” and revanchists -and the 
receding outlook for the world Communist < ^nkronc^ B, £ 
Pravda's faith in the Communist world remains unshaken. A 
five and a half page editorial devoted to the Budapest meeting 
avoided saying that the world Communist parties conference 
had, in fact, been put off. 
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Will there be newspapers in the world in the year 
2 017 9 The Soviet Novosti Press agency has revealed findings o 
an international survey on the subject based on 30 replies to a 
questionnaire it sent to editors, publishers and 
15 countries. To one’s relief, the majority hold that there 
be newspapers in circa 2,017, a hundred years after the Russian 

Revolution, but what newspapers! 

Novosti’s survey, given in the form of a preview of a booh it is 
bringing out, is a fascinating glimpse into the future m spite of 
the heavy doses of propaganda it contains. There are some 
pessimists who believe that the nwspaper of the future might 
become something of a television bill of fare—a guide to and a 
commentary on the hundreds of programmes a day the television 
of the future will provide. But the optimists win out. What¬ 
ever the technical changes the newspaper undergoes, its nature 
and task will not change. The thinking man will always need 

his newspaper. . , c . ... 

The majority believe that radio and television will be first with 

the news, but the newspaper's role will continue to be to comment 
on and interpret news. It will reflect on events, as only the news¬ 
paper can do. It is not only highly “portable”, as tomorrow’s 
radio and television might be, but also it is there when one wants 


it—to be read at one’s convenience. 

But newspapers in 2,017 will look very different. Perhaps all 
newspapers will be printed in colour. Offset printing will replace 
the rotary. Papers’ sizes and composition will very greatly to 
suit readership tastes. Tomorrow’s reader might also demand 
a higher standard and more data, to be able to arrive at con¬ 
clusions himself. According to one American opinion, all news¬ 
papers will be about the size of Time magazine, with news 
presented in a compartmentalized and coordinated style. 

National newspapers in the world will be composed by remote 
control in 2,017. Many are certain such newspapers will be 
“printed” in the subscriber’s home; you press a button of a 
special machine and read your paper. A sophisticated version of 
this future “newspaper” has been elaborated by Britain’s Cecil 
King and the USA’s Harrison Salisbury, two of those questioned 
for the survey. You have a keyboard at home or in your office. 
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A cathode-ray tube and a printing device is linked to a computer 
in the office of the newspaper you subscribe to. Youi papei 
printed at home. Should you need further information on a 
subject, it can be made available by a computer m seconds. 

Will the journalist still be needed in 2,017. M 
Burkov, Novosti’s amiable Chairman, assures us that he will 
be-as a guide and selector of news to “keep man from flounder¬ 
ing in the turbulent stream of information”. But the outlook for 
the printing staff is obviously less bright 50 years hence, if 30 
men’s vision comes true. 

No, comrades, no. Powder and perfume do not. possess 
inherent class qualities. They are not a heritage 0 
aeoisie. Why, after the Revolution, Lenin intervened to prevent 
hot heads from closing down the “Novaya Zarya” perfumery 

m With 0 this prelude, Pravda, has been telling its readers of the 
world of beauty aids opening up before them. In 
Russian women are being promised a range of cosmetics and per- 
ffime that will put Britain and Japan in the shade, m volume of 
production. In three years, production of synthetic shampoos 
and hair lotions will increase six-fold. Forty-five mi ion o es 
will leave the conveyor belt each year, bottles of hair spray, tan 
lotions anti-tan lotions, shampoo dyes, bleaching creams. 

We are told on the authority of Mr P. V. Naumenko Deputy 
Minister of Food Industry, that the “creative work of Moscow s 
‘artists of fragrance’ has received the highest appraisal of the 
Soviet people”. The “Novaya Zarya” is to move into a new 
home in a few years. And Mr Naumenko claims that the Soviet 
per capita consumption of perfume and eau de cologne is the 
highest in the world. But in cosmetics, demand has outstripped 
supplv by far. Hence the new emphasis on cosmetics. 

The Pravda report concludes on the following poetic note: 

“The art of the perfume creator is much like the work of an 
artist. He must put together many fragrant substances and 
merge them into a unified whole creating a ‘symphony of aroma 
Sh would bring us joy and high spirits.. . It gladdens every- 
one’s heart that there will be more bottles in the shops containing 
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the ‘soul of beauty’, a more varied assortment of cosmetics. 
Like the sounds of a beautiful song, it creates inspiration and 
brings culture and nobleness into our lives.” 

A perfume made by the “Novaya Zarya” is called “A Sonnet’ 
—in honour of the Shakespearean sonnet. 

Is Russia going back to its past to buttress its “proletarian 
internationalism” with the traditional heritage of the people? 

Is Russia, in fact, employing the cement of nationalism, which 
has survived 51 years of Communism, in generous quantities. 

It would seem so. 

Nationalism, of course, has never been totally absent from 
the policies of the Soviet Union, except perhaps for those first 
heady days of the Revolution when Lenin expected Germany to 
follow Russia into Communism. Stalin made no bones about 
emphasizing the national element in his policies; the contradic¬ 
tion between nationalism and Communism’s international creed 
was nimbly got over by the theory that it was every communist’s 
duty to strengthen the world’s first Communist State. But other 
Soviet rulers have often maintained an ambivalence towards 
nationalism as a creed. 

Today, however, Soviet leaders seem to have fewer inhibitions 
in emphasizing the patriotic appeals of nationalism in peace time, 
and in recreating the grandeur of the past to symbolize the roots 
of nationalism. In an age in which Communism has spread to a 
number of countries, each zealously seeking to guard its national¬ 
ism (Czechoslovakia’s failure, as China’s succsesful defiance, is 
equally illustrative), Russians have less reason to be bashful 
about their past. 

It thus happens that Russians are witnessing an uninhibited 
flowering of their past. With loving care, old cities and monu¬ 
ments are being restored, old ceremonies recorded, old handi¬ 
crafts revived, old proverbs resuscitated and even old folk instru¬ 
ments like the Ukrainian bandore mass-produced. Partly, the 
incentive for these efforts lies in catching tourist dollars (Russia’s 
tourist industry is destined for great things in the future). 
Churches near the Kremlin are being rebuilt on old specifications 
and are irreverently referred to by Moscow’s resident foreign 
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community as undergoing a tourist remont, an all-purpose 
Russian word used for repair, renovation or mending. But the 
new full-throated desire to recreate the greatness of the past goes 
beyond tourism. 

Dostoyevsky’s flat in Leningrad, the St Petersburg of his days, 
we learn, is to be restored down to window bolts and hinges, and 
the door bell. The entire lane is to be remodelled with 19th 
century shop signs and period street lights. It was here that 
Dostoyevsky wrote his Brothers Karamazov. His grandson, 
engineer Andrei, is helping an architect complete the remont by 
the writer’s 150th birth anniversary in 1971. 

Dostoyevsky is not the only beneficiary of the new mode. 
Turgenev’s country house in Spasskoyc-Lutovinovo is being 
rebuilt from blueprints, photographs and old men’s niemones. 
Books, furniture, pictures will be arranged as Turgenev had them. 
Around the house, old estate buildings are being restored and the 
parks and footpaths replanned according to the old layout. 

A more ambitious venture, announced recently, is the restora¬ 
tion of the facade of the medieval city of Vilnius. This is a long¬ 
term project; such work is being attempted for the first time in 
the Soviet Union. We are promised that some time in the future 
the restored city will resound again to the musical sounds of the 
burbine, which will ring behind stained glass windows of cosy 
basement taverns, as in the days of yore. New service and 
catering establishments will work under the signs of boots and 
knot-shaped ginger bread, the old insignia of the shoe-maker 

and baker. , _ . 

The ancient town of Suzdal is also to be recreated. Concert 

halls here will resound to Russian music of 17th and 18th cen¬ 
turies; old items of handicrafts will be made as you watch them. 
Cafes have already begun to serve Russian national dishes 
from recipes of the time of Ivan the Terrible, we are told. All 
electric cables will be laid underground and city streets will be 
paved with cobble stones. Old wooden churches and wind¬ 
mills will be bodily moved to Suzdal to give it pronounced tourist 

overtones. , . . . 

Last August, a restaurant was opened in Novgorod to give 

visitors a flavour of the past. Here one eats out of wooden 
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plates at old carved wood Russian tables to the music of reed 
pipes. The menu: fish soup a la bishop, Russian stew, hot honey, 
cold hotch-pot, Russian pancakes of wheat and buckwheat flour. 

Russians are still looking for Napoleon’s “gold coach”, the 
legendary and fabulous treasure Napoleon is said to have taken 
from the Kremlin and sought to take back with him during his 
retreat. One theory was that Napoleon sank the coach in a 
lake near Smolensk when the going got too rough. The lake 
was dredged again recently, but yielded no booty. 

Nevertheless, Napoleon’s gold coach continues to haunt 
Russian journalists and historians, and many Sherlock Holmeses 
are at work trying to resolve the mystery. It is now believed that 
the coach might have reached the neighbourhood of Grodno. 
There are new clues. A brief report from the Governor of 
Minsk of the year 1911 has been unearthed. It says that a man 
in the region had in his possession French regimental banners, 
cups and arms. Ordered to produce the goods, the man had 
successfully dodged the bureaucrats. 

A second document came to light some time ago. It was a 
report from the commandant of Novogrudok informing his 
superiors about the fabulous collection of a villager, Alexander 
Romanovich. A curator of a museum went to the area to learn 
that the wealth, including gold bars, massive gold chains and 
precious rings, had been divided into two portions. The curator 
traced an 80-year old relative of Romanovich, a village school 
master by the name of M. Mukha. Mukha said he had many 
valuables in his possession. He had buried them in large chests 
in a shed during the town’s evacuation in August, 1915. When 
he returned home after the fighting, the chests were gone. 

Mukha said the buried treasure was removed by V. Petrich, 
a relative who knew of it. Next this relative was interviewed. 
She said the valuables had been bought by the local police ins¬ 
pector from her in 1920. The police inspector later left for 
Warsaw. 

In spite of the Gogolian overtones of the revelations, the 
search continues. Not all the treasure could have gone to 
Warsaw, even presuming Petrich’s story to be true. The Sher- 
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lock Holmeses are now trying to trace the descendants of the 
man the Governor of Minsk wrote about in 1911. 

Viktor Popovich, an electric welder in Norilsk, has bought his 
wife 700 lottery tickets at a rouble a piece. 


© 


a ■ ■ 
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Admittedly, oscar wilde is not the kind of writer 
who would be popular in the Soviet Union. But the Soviets 
share Dorian Gray’s desire to remain perennially young. 

No other people on earth are so fascinated with the problem 
of longevity as Russians. Books and theses are written on the 
problem. The anniversaries of the old are celebrated and Lenin’s 
authority is invoked to suggest that premature ageing is an anti¬ 
social act. 

There is an air of wistfuluess in some Soviet discussions on 
the subject. Why are turtles allotted 300 years and whales 400 
and men must die at 70 in the Soviet Union (the average life 
span)? it is asked. What is, indeed, man’s allotted life span on 
earth—this earth, the good earth? Marxists cannot look to a 
life beyond death and can express their joy of living uninhibitedly. 
Man lives only once and dies; therefore, let’s make this life a long 
one, Marxists seem to imply. 

It is disappointing for Russians that they have not yet been 
able to extract nature’s secret of longevity. Science has not 
been able to explain why some animals and plants live long. 
Therefore, there cannot be any answer to the question, what is 
old age? Today, it is as old as you or I can live. In the high¬ 
lands of Azerbaijan lives Shirali Mislimov, 163. This Soviet 
republic claims a brood of 4,000 centenarians. And in the valley 
of the Amu Darya river in Turkmenia, 12 residents of a district 
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were feted recently by the local population on completing 100 
years of life on earth. 

While science has failed to provide a full answer so far, the 
Soviets have evolved theories about individual longevity. Accord¬ 
ing to Academician Georgy Speransky, 95, it depends upon the 
standard of living, work conditions and recreation, medical 
services and habits. The Academician believes that one must 
perform active exercises regularly in order to remain young long. 
He has never missed his morning exercise since he was four. 

Scientists have long dreamt of one world language for science, 
but for the Russians it cannot be an existing language—probably 
because English would be the inevitable choice. Let’s have 
a Scientists’ Esperanto, they say, undeterred by the fate of the 
artificial world language. 

Three Soviet scientists, including an Academician and a 
philologist, have catalogued their objections to the use of a living 
language in science. They are primarily two. The use of an 
existing language would give the countries whose mother tongue 
it is a tremendous advantage. Their scientists would save from 
three to five years—the time it takes to learn a foreign language 
well—devoting this time to research, to forge ahead of others. 
Secondly, it would open the door to these countries to spread 
their political opinions through radio, newspaper and advertising. 
And in today's competitive scientific and ideological world, 
neither of these prospects is appealing to the Soviets. 

The Soviet recipe, therefore, is to evolve a regulated language 
based on a logically constructed grammar using, as far as possi¬ 
ble, an international terminology. This new language could 
be propagated in two phases. First, scientific information 
journals would carry abstracts of articles in “Sciencesperanto”. 
In the second stage, all scientific literature would be published in 
two languages: the native tongue and “Sciencesperanto”. 

Why should Soviet thoughts go back to a world languge for 
science? The Soviet Institute for Scientific and Technical 
Information receives technical material in 64 languages from 
108 countries (about 400 scientific journals are published 
icgularly in the world). About 2,500 men and women scan more 
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than 15,000 foreign journals before passing on material to 22,000 
outside translators; the Institute processes nearly a million 
articles a year. 

But even this herculean effort cannot keep pace with the 
demands of science. Since each publication is handled by six to 
eight persons, the material loses in accuracy. How can one find 
first-rate language experts in 10,000 narrow fields of science? 
Then there is the time lag. Abstracts of technical articles in 
Russian reach scientists five to 12 months after they have appear¬ 
ed and book translations can take as long as three years. 

Hence the new Soviet interest in a world language for 
science. But the ‘no’ to English stands. 

And now Moscow is to have Europe’s tallest building. It is 
to be 40 storeys high and will house the Foreign Trade Ministry. 
The designs have been approved. The architects have gone in 
for a “simple and laconic composition” in the picturesque 
surroundings of a park. The building will tower over the 
Moskva river. 

Russian ambitions to have the biggest, and if possible the 
best, of everything will increasingly be expressed in future in 
skyscrapers. Architecturally, the era of the collective leader¬ 
ship will be known by Moscow’s skyward expansion. 

There are few societies in the world that publicly honour 
their secret services, past or present, and Cheka’s name evokes 
many memories. Yet the Soviet Government has not flinched 
from its duty. A diamond with a lemon lint weighing 95 carats, 
a new find, has been named the Chekist “in honour of the 
officers of the State Security Service”. 

A Soviet commentator has suggested that space travel will 
become like plane travel, but that time is not yet. And in 
the meantime, men back from space become national heroes 
over-night. Prizes and awards are conferred on them. There 
is the triumphal ride into town, kisses from the leaders, 
adulatory speeches, songs of glory to the Soviet fatherland—and 
much congratulation all round. 
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So it was with Russia’s newest space hero, Major-General 
(until recently Colonel) Georgy Beregovoi, a Ukrainian and, at 
47, the world’s oldest cosmonaut. For a man catapulted to 
fame overnight, he proved a cool customer: a picture of self- 
confidence, relaxed, perfectly at ease hobnobbing with the mighty, 
the ruling troika. After nearly four full days in space, he had 
landed on the cold steppes of Kazakhstan, considerably colder 
than the controlled temperature of about 25 P C in his space 
capsule. He was helped into an overcoat by a member of the 
waiting party. 

And some days later, a gleaming 11-18 brought its lone dis¬ 
tinguished passenger to Vnukovo’s VIP bay. At the windy air¬ 
port, the red carpet laid out to welcome him was being brushed 
of dirt (with stone-age brooms) until the last minute. Beregovoi 
marched the 150 yards to the dais to make his ceremonial report 
to the leaders. There were extended handshakes with the large 
turnout of diplomatists, many of whom were as anxious to see 
the newest cosmonaut in the flesh as the rest of us. 

For a space mission that did not perform spectacular deeds— 
its key objective was to test the new capsule—Beregovoi’s trip 
won great praise. Partly, the reasons were psychological, 
Russians, including space scientists, had lived through the 
traumatic experience of the death of Colonel Komarov, who 
was killed in the descent of Soyuz-1 18 months ago. The scien¬ 
tists desperately wanted to prove that the Soyuz capsule, 
designed for its future role as an orbiting space station, was 
spaceworthy. The people desperately wanted to see their new 
cosmonaut back from space in one piece. 

Beregovoi answered both prayers. Back from space in good 
health (apart from the inevitable fatigue and temporary changes 
in his cardio-vascular system he suffered; he lost two kilos in 
four days), he reported Soyuz-3 100 per cent spaceworthy. 
(After the mishap of April, 1967, Soyuz-3 was equipped with a 
space parachute system.) 

Beregovoi s journey also holds some promise of more open 
Soviet space flights in future, although, characteristically, the 
launching of the unmanned Soyuz-2 the previous day was 
announced only after Soyuz-3 had spent half a day in space. 
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For the first time, a recorded television film of the launching 
was shown, and Soviet scientists were a little more forthcoming 
in comments on the mission; the precise nature of the mission’s 
objectives is still announced only after each manoeuvre or 
experiment is completed. Will the world’s Press be permitted to 
witness a Soviet space launching? There is some hope. 

Meanwhile, Beregovoi has become a living hero. Russians 
are now familiar with his wartime exploits, his 16 years testing 
new planes, his teenage son who wants to be a cosmonaut too, 
his plumpish school-teacher wife, his 70-ycar-old mother, a dear 
old lady, judging by Soviet Press accounts. And at an immense 
Press conference at the Moscow State University, Beregovoi 
filled in some details himself. For the Soviets, he enhanced his 
image of the much-decorated test pilot who has done the State 
some service; he said the right things. 

Beregovoi said his favourite poet was Yesenin and his 
favourite writer Maxim Gorky, the official fountainhead of socia¬ 
list realism. Would he travel abroad ? It was a good tradition 
for cosmonauts to travel abroad and he would follow it. What 
were his feelings in space? “I had the desire to fly, to fly, to 
fly”. He had slept well: twice he had to be woken up by 
signals from earth. There were a lot of radio hams he heard in 
space; he had to switch off his radio to rest. He felt like having 
a shave. Would he like to go into space again? “Of course. 
I am ready to fulfil any other mission set by our Party and 
Government”. 

Mr Mstislav Keldysh, the rather likeable President of the 
Soviet Academy of Sciences, was there at the Press conference to 
keep a paternal eye on the newest hero; he ordered him to rest at 
one point. Between Mr Keldysh and Beregovoi, we were a little 
wiser about the Soviet space programme. Soyuz-3 is an im¬ 
proved version of Soyuz-1. It is not meant for lunar flights, but 
can stay in space for as long as 30 days. Soyuz-3 and Soyuz-2 
are identical and got as close as a “few metres” of each other. 
The Soyuz-3 can take in “two, three or such people”; it has two 
compartments, nine portholes and is nine cubic metres in volume. 
The Soyuz craft are capable of fulfilling docking operations, but 
none was attempted during the recent flight. 
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Is there a competition between the U.S. and Soviet space 
programme ? Mr Keldysh said three was an element of competi¬ 
tion, but if this were made the central issue, science would suffer. 
What are the difficulties in putting a man on the moon? Mr 
Keldysh: “All the problems will be difficult to enumerate. Not 
a single craft has been sent to the moon and returned to earth. 
There are no booster rockets there on the moon. Conditions 
around the moon are somewhat different from those around the 
earth. I would first send animals to the moon if conditions are 
still uncertain”. Beregovoi: “With knowledge, health and equip¬ 
ment, |the problem (of landing a man on the moon) will be solved”. 

A red banner outside the Soviet Foreign Office in Moscow, 
put up on the 51st anniversary of the October Revolution, 
proclaims: “Long Live the Leninist Foreign Policy of the 
Soviet Union.” 

It is an immutable Soviet belief that science opens the door 
to future power and prosperity. The impressive strides made 
by Soviet science in recent years is proof of the veracity of 
this belief. The most dramatic instance of progress, apart from 
space technology, is the science city near Novosibirsk in Siberia, 
where 22 research institutions have been built up over the last 
10 years; they employ 15,000 people. 

But for the Soviets, this is not good enough, and the authori¬ 
ties have recently produced a new science charter to knock into 
shape and streamline Soviet science; to gear it more profitably to 
economic and national development. The charter, promulgat¬ 
ed by the Communist Party’s Central Committee and the Govern¬ 
ment, takes a sharp look at the state of Soviet science and comes 
up with some sharp judgements. 

It is pointed out, for instance, that scientific research is 
not sufficiently geared to solving the problems of national 
economy, that scientific achievements are not translated quickly 
enough into production. The system of research incentives has 
been found wanting. Research laboratories’ equipment is not 
up to the highest standards. The results of foreign and domestic 
science are not utilized properly. 
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After analysing the malaise, the 'science charter goes on to 
institute radical new remedies. Research establishments are to 
undergo periodic scrutiny, once every three years. The good 
are to be rewarded while the bad insitutions can even be closed 
down. Greater executive powers have been suggested in giving 
material incentives to research workers, and enterprises benefitt- 
ing from scientific innovations will have to pay a portion of their 
earnings for the development of research and for rewarding good 
scientists. 

A beginning is to be made next year in the electro-technical 
industry to test the new incentives. The ministry for this industry 
will assess the volume of research work in relation to the planned 
output; funds for the work will come from the planned profits 
of establishments derived from technological innovations. The 
new system envisages that a portion of savings accruing to 
organizations benefitting from new achievements must flow back 
to research organizations and institutions, to be paid to indi¬ 
vidual researchers as bonus. An incentive fund is to be founded 
for the award of bonuses. 

The Soviet authorities have, in effect, taken the economic 
reform being introduced in industry to the field of science. The 
underlying theme, as in industry, is the same: good workers are 
to be rewarded in cash and the bad or lazy ones will be penalized. 
The Soviet decision says “it has been found necessary” to institute 
the incentive system, an interesting commentary on Communist 
acceptance of the laws of human nature. 

The Soviet Union today has' more than 770,000 ‘scientific 
workers’, including teachers in higher technical institutions. And 
the authorities claim that the scope of engineering studies in 
Russia is four times as wide as in the USA, a icountry which 
remains a yardstick for judging Soviet performance in science as 
in most other fields. But the Soviet tradition of training specia¬ 
lists with a thorough general engineering background is meeting 
with some opposition in the country; the authorities wish this 
tradition to continue. 

The basic Soviet anxiety is the requirement of the national 
economy, for which the science charter has been devised. There 
are very few highly skilled men in plant laboratories or directly 
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engaged in production activities. The plan for introducing new 
technology in production was not fulfilled last year. Soviet 
leaders are today emphasizing that these are inexcusable short¬ 
comings and they say, with a welcome lack of inhibition, that the 
achievements of both national and foreign science must be har¬ 
nessed quickly to the needs of the country. For the Soviets, no 
scientist worth his salt lives in an ivory tower. 

Coming back to the subject of longevity, which never ceases to 
fascinate Russians, recent experiments carried out by Dr Harman 
of Nebraska University in prolonging the life of mice have 
aroused Soviet scientists’ interest. 

Mr L. Komarov, a senior researcher of the Academy of 
Sciences, believes that the most promising method of prolonging 
human life is to slow down the process of natural ageing by 
influencing the genetic system. Changing the genetic code 
would provide the cardinal solution to the problem, but it is an 
extremely difficult undertaking which might take long to 
accomplish. 

Mr Komarov therefore turns his attention to experiments with 
varying dietary elements in seeking to prolong life. He records 
that some dramatic results have been obtained in experiments on 
animals, but complains that even simple experiments are not 
conducted on human beings. If we do not try, for fear of making 
mistakes, we shall never solve the problem, he declares. It is 
only now that a beginning is being made in Russia in trying to 
extend the limits of human life. The problem, in Mr Komarov's 
view, needs research on a commensurate scale: “Man can and 
should live not decades but centuries.” 

Professor V. Burakovsky, Director of the Bakuleve Institute 
of Cardiovascular Surgery, is equally enthused by the “magni¬ 
ficent prospect of extending life by many decades”. But he takes 
issues with Mr Komarov for his dreams. “When it comes to 
slowing down the ageing process, we do not as yet know what 
must be done, and that is the first thing to find out”, he cautions. 

The Professor’s sharpness with Mr Komarov’s theories in¬ 
creases as he expounds his theme. “Experiments on animals, no 
matter how impressive they may be, still remain experiments on 
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animals”, he declares. “And completely to draw an analogy 
between an increase in the length of man’s life and that of mice is 
always somewhat risky”. While he wants to believe that the 
prospect of extending human life is not too distant, he is for an 
evolutionary study of the problem. 

Professor Burakovsky makes it clear he has his feet firmly 
planted on earth. The problems of heart operations, for one 
thing, are still proving formidable. An interesting admission 
he makes is that many people in Russia have been writing to the 
institute to announce their willingness to undergo heart trans¬ 
plant operations. “We shall perform them as soon as we are 
prepared for them” is his laconic comment. 

However, in spite of the Professor’s caution and arguments, 
longevity will always produce enthusiastic adherents in the Soviet 
Union. 

Every visitor comes to Moscow with at least two wishes: to 
see the Kremlin and the Bolshoi’s “Swan Lake . But 
tomorrow’s visitors will see a new “Swan Lake”. According to 
Yuri Grigorovich of the Bolshoi, the theatre’s “visiting card is 
to undergo a transformation. 

Moscow’s ballet experts, it seems, have begun to tire of the 
conventional version of “Swan Lake”, performed hundreds of 
times before admiring audiences. They consider some of the 
ballet’s stage effects obsolete although its choreography is im¬ 
mortal”. The new version attempts to strike a mean between the 
traditionalists and the innovators. Yuri Grigorovich s hope is 
that the new “Swan Lake” will be as popular as the old. 

The study of crime in the Soviet Union has a fascinating 
history. As early as 1922 attempts were made to study crime 
and a book was published two years later on the criminal 
World of Moscow”. A year later saw the establishment of an 
institute to study crime. But it was not long before the en¬ 
thusiastic band of Soviet criminologists was denigrated on the 
major count that it had come under strong Western influence and 
had looked for criminal motives in biological peculiarities or 
immutable social factors. 
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The institute was dosed down, and for 30 years the Soviet 
authorities have been studying nothing but the legal aspects of 
crime. In the late fifties came the recognition that the baby had 
been thrown out with the bath ,water; about five years ago, a 
research institute was established to study criminal motives and 
how to prevent crime. The institute is against theories seeking 
to e plain crime by biological factors and it believes, as behoves 
an organization blessed by the Establishment, that the ideological 
framework of a society influences crime. 


Why is there crime in a Communist country if official theorists 
say that a Communist society is the most perfect of all? First 
of all, Soviet society is described as being in the transitional phase 
of socialism. Besides, crime is being related to what is euphe¬ 
mistically called imperfections and to a whole complex of cir¬ 
cumstances and influences. Soviet authorities have claimed 


that crime in the country has declined by 25 per cent over the last 
30 years. This is not .propaganda, they say; they no longer 
cherish vain hopes and are concerned with studying and prevent¬ 
ing the crime that does exist. 

Indeed, Soviet periodicals have recently made the welcome 
innovation of discussing crime problems, and some conclusions 
can be drawn on the basis of published material. It is claimed, 
for instance, that the professional criminal has almost com¬ 
pletely disappeared from Soviet society. The “hi°h class” 
professional swindlers have also gone, to be replaced by “small- 
minded ones, the kind that fool the gullible by extracting an 
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Thefts are also inclined to be small-time affairs. A man 
steals a Sim or a fur coat, flogs it for a third of its price to dis¬ 
sipate his ill-gotten gain in drink. But in relation to theft <md 
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tute s officials express greater concern. They are sludvine the 
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institute has already been accepted. Ball-point pens are now 
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employed in signing financial papers; they make forgery more 
difficult than when fountain pens are used. 

Investigations into the building industry have disclosed that the 
method of work is a major contributory factor in ertcouraging 
misappropriation. For instance, every item of job to be per¬ 
formed has to be recorded in a statement, and it has later to be 
certified that it has been performed. At the instigation of the 
criminal research institute, establishments teaching construction 
engineering now include a course on “protection of socialist 
property at construction sites” in their curricula. 

The institute blames mismanagement in particular for en¬ 
couraging misappropriation of State property, a phenomenon 
which appears to have reached impressive proportions. It makes 
stealing that much easier. If good wire can be written off for 
scrap with impunity, why can’t it be taken home? the researchers 
ask. They say mismanagement has also a psychological influence 
in creating a “non-social emotional frame of mind”. It is a 
telling fact that, whereas in the twenties crimes against the person 
were the overwhelming type of crimes committed (90 per cent) 
as against misappropriation of State property (10 per cent), the 
ratio today is even between the two categories. 

There is also some concern in Russia today over the rising 
curve of “delinquency” in the new, flourishing towns. This 
tendency is related to the fact that often new towns are built in 
ihe wilderness; the “antidote” of a settled community is missing. 
There has also been a cross-fertilization of crimes between the 
town and country. Second degree murder and fights have come 
to the town. 

For some eight months now, everyone who counts has been 
talking about the heightened and acute ideological struggle 
between capitalism and Communism. This has inevitably prim¬ 
ed new efforts to try to bring literature and the arts in line with 
the demand of the times: the unequivocal acceptance of socialist 
realism. The official campaign has not been a roaring success so 
far, but the effort continues. 

The living fountainhead of socialist realism in Soviet literature 
today is no other than Mikhail Alexandrovich Sholokhov. 
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Izvestia recently published a loving and highly adulatory piece 
about the Soviet writer, perhaps in an attempt to show the 
doubters the light. 

An atmosphere of loving kindness pervades the Sholokhov 
home, we are told. He makes apt and friendly comments on 
people, his jests are inimitable and he listens to others with deep 
seriousness. 

Sholokhov is at work on the remaining chapters of his novel, 
“They Fought for their Country”; some of the chapters of the 
book have already been published. At the moment, he has just 
reached the Battle of Stalingrad. Sholokhov has so far written 
about Russia on the eve of the last war and his account, we are 
told, is “peopled by men and women of incomparable beauty, 
purity and courage—the flesh and blood of their great, long 
suffering and unbending people and their powerful Party”. 

The stamp of socialist realism is all there, and the Izvestia 
writer leaves his readers in no doubt: “This is socialist realism at 
its most authentic, innermost sense when the writer conceals 
nothing but ardently and passionately brings everything into 
relief, including all that was most painful in the life of the people 
before the war; illuminating everything with the sunshine of his 
deep faith in the justice of our cause.” 

“To gallop on the anti-Soviet hobby horse in our days is a 
thankless and unenviable occupation. You cannot go far on 
this hobby horse.”—-Y. Matveev, Izvestia's Political Com- 
mentor. 



■ ■ ■ ■ 


DECEMBER 

Soviet ideologists maintain with great vehemence 
that Marxism-Leninism is a living creed capable of being adapted 
to the changing conditions of the modern world. As long as one 
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does not stray away from the still doggedly held Soviet belief in 
the “leading role of the Communist Party” and “democratic 
centralism”, one is presumably safe from Soviet criticism. And, 
of course, one must have a “class approach” to society and the 
world. 

Nowhere is the reinterpretation of Marxist dogma more 
apparent than in the field of birth control. Here the Soviets 
have come full circle—from opposition to support. Thus the 
Papal encyclical on birth control has drawn criticism from a 
distinguished member of the Academy of Sciences, Mr G. 
Speransky. 

Mr Speransky bases his main justification for the use of 
artificial methods of birth control on their liberating role for 
women. “In all past ages”, he says, “woman, removed from 
the arena of social and useful activities and turned into a child¬ 
bearing machine, used to be exactly an ‘instrument of pleasure’. 
Only the twentieth century has made it possible for women to 
participate actively in the life of society.” 

And Mr Speransky clinches his argument thus: “Modern 
contraceptives, depriving men of the opportunity of despotically 
deciding the fate of their wives, should become an important 
means of the liberation of women. One can only welcome their 
appearance, in the same way as everything else which gives a 
person the right to decide his or her life.” 

This is essentially a human, not an ideological, justification. 
But other Soviet experts have not been found wanting in giving 
the new Soviet approach to birth control, particularly for the 
developing world, a Marxist garb. For instance, Mr Y. 
Guzavaty, an economist, has explained why the traditional 
Marxian view was based on a “simplified dogmatic interpreta¬ 
tion of the Marxist-Leninist theory of population”. 

The belief held “for a long time by many learned Marxists” 
was that the growth of manpower resources, especially in the 
developing world, was exclusively a positive factor because people 
were the basic productive force of society. This view, according 
to Mr Guzavaty, "disregarded the basic demands of the Marxist 
theory of cognition”: the study of population growth in its social 
and biological aspects. 
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Nor will the nationalization of the means of production, 
Mr Guzavaty warns further, automatically obviate the need for 
birth control. Nationalization would not help achieve imme¬ 
diately the required level of development. Besides, though the 
demographic pattern did depend upon the prevalent economic 
system, its correlation to the system was of an indirect kind. 

Mr Guzavaty says population control measures in the develop¬ 
ing world, in the interest of economic development, are fully 
justified. But he adds the rider: birth control is justifiable only 
as a means of easing existing socio-economic problems and not 
as a radical method of solving them. Perhaps the rider was 
necessary because he continues to dismiss the non-Communist 
scientists’ view that demographic factors are at the base of the 
economic and social difficulties of the developing world. 

Many Russian couples practice birth control, untrammelled 
by the Papal encyclical or the new ideological justification that 
has been found for it. 


Ask any taxi driver in Moscow about India. His face will 
light up and he will reply enthusiastically, “I have seen 
Indian films. I have seen Raj Kapoor. I think he is great.” 
If a poll were taken of Moscow’s taxi drivers, those traditional 
friends, philosophers and guides of the foreign correspondent, 
Raj Kapoor would undoubtedly prove to be the most popular 


Raj Kapoor’s popularity is not confined to Moscow. At the 
recentffim festival at Tashkent, he was a big draw, and Pravda 
printed a picture of his dancing the Uzbekistan jig amidst admir¬ 
ing women. But some taxi drivers in Moscow have told me 
sorrowfully, “We don’t get many Indian films these days.” 

f re ’° f course ’ ^ fibers, and they have been 
... tmg the k,nd of fi,ras they want to see and those they don’t 
■ crop of letters, published recently by the magazine 

VaryiDg 0pinions ’ So - Scried fordg" 
fihns as dirty and vulgar. Others felt that besides serious films, 

films andoth^T ^ righl 10 see good fow '8n adventure 

not like forriJ* fif S S ® n ? us m content - One correspondent did 
not like foreign films being shown. 
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Three foreign films—“Yesterday, Today and Tomorrow”, 
“The Key” and “Robbery Italian Style” were taken off Moscow 
screens in response to sharp criticism. But some correspondents 
pleaded for “several decadent bourgeois films”; they will not be 
shown. Others took a swipe at the Soviet film industry for turn¬ 
ing out “unsuccessful, mediocre and uninteresting” films. 

Inspired by this avid public interest in films, the chairman 
of the official Committee on Cinematography, Mr A. Romanov, 
has answered criticism with a long riposte. Actually, fewer 
foreign films from the non-Communist world are being shown 
in Russia today than three years ago—down from 23.5 per cent 
in 1965 to 13 per cent in the first half of this year. Soviet viewers 
thus mainly see Soviet films and those produced in the rest of 
the Communist world. 

But all is not well with the managers of Moscow’s cinema 
halls. They went against official policy by giving foreign films 
priority and advertising them lavishly—to fulfil their financial 
plans. An order had to be promulgated this year to bring them 
in line. The committee exercises a judicious eye on films and a 
previewing commission rejected 300 of the 397 non-Communist 
films it saw in the last two and a half years. 

To “protect our screens from the pernicious influence of 
bourgeois films”, the cinematography committee has a busy 
time, judging by Mr Romanov’s account. Watching audience 
reaction, it stopped the screening of such films as “Babette Goes to 
War” and “Gang of the Shaven Heads”. Films like “Lola” and 
“Dolce Vita” are not acquired. But, says Mr Romanov, some 
people show an “undeserved interest” in films like “Phantomas”. 

The controversy over the film fare in Moscow and other 
Soviet cities began with an article in Ogonyok entitled “Poison¬ 
ous Film Food”. 

Andrei Tupolev is a much-decorated aircraft engineer 
in a land where awards are handed out practically each 
day—award winners in the Soviet Union number millions. On 
his 80th birthday recently, Tupolev’s awards were recited: twice 
Hero of Socialist Labour, five times State Prize winner and a 
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Lenin Prize winner. On his birthday, he was given yet another 
reward: an Order of Lenin. 

Tupolev has the reputation of having designed more than 120 
aircraft, many of which bear the first two letters of his surname. 
The Soviets are setting great store by his supersonic TU-144, 
which, it is hoped, will be a world beater. 

In a pen portrait drawn by one of his colleagues, we arc told 
that at work Tupolev is impatient over delay; he has a feel for the 
future and strong views on points of principle. In his leisure 
time he is never alone: “people are always swarming round 
him”. It is not easy to be a famous aircraft designer. 

Christmas Day is a working day in the Soviet Union. After 
the first flush of revolutionary enthusiasm had died down, the 
Soviets have been gradually bringing back the evocative symbols 
of Christmas—without celebrating the event. Hundreds of 
Christmas trees, dressed with tinsel and flickering bulbs, shine 
out of shop windows in Moscow. Huge Christmas trees are 
placed in the main squares. The shops are crowded with 
hordes of shoppers buying up mountains of toys and 
children’s clothing. Muscovites carry Christmas trees in trolley 
buses, take them home and store them on balconies until New 
Year’s eve. 

For it is then that Christmas trees arc unveiled in Russian 
homes. There are presents for children, of course, and merry¬ 
making for adults. Father Christmas appears on New Year’s 
eve in his Soviet incarnation of Father Frost. The shops, mean¬ 
while, have been announcing for days the approaching new year: 
1969 is scrawled in big letters, and Muscovites ring in the new 
year with appropriate jollity. It is not until six in the morning 
that the merry-makers go home, having danced and drunk the 
old year out. 

For believers, Christmas in Russia comes early in January; 
they go by the old Russian calendar. There are church services, 
attended mostly by the old—or the curious young. The Soviets 
no longer frown upon these observances. The Soviet State is 
sufficiently secure in its atheism to shrug off those of the older 
generation who are still attached to the religious festivals of the 
Orthodox Church. 
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One new year resolution the Government newspaper, Izvestia, 
has been urging upon the Soviet people is to cultivate a 
businesslike approach in work. The admonition is not new. 
The same newspaper urged the same new year resolve at the end 
of last year. Its repetition a year later proves an obvious point. 
Just to make sure the message gets across this time, some de¬ 
faulters have been named, including a deputy minister of a 
republic, a director of an institute and engineers and executives. 

By a businesslike approach Izvestia means a host of things, 
principally in the direction of reducing red tape and undertaking 
sensible decisions. “Bolshevik businesslike approach , it writes 
earnestly, “has nothing in common with the ostentatious commo¬ 
tion of some individuals who think that they can substitute with 
their own feverish activities the collective intellect of hundreds 
of thousands of specialists, and the experience of the masses . 
Down with the ‘Communist’ swagger of amateurs and bureau¬ 
crats! is the Izvestia slogan. 

This is, of course, easier said than done. Izvestia has mere y 
pinpointed deficiencies without going to the heart ofthe m • 
The basic Soviet problem is two-fold: excessive attachment to 
paper work and form, and the more intractable problem of party 
control over all spheres of activity. Red tape can be reduced 
by simplifying procedures, although Soviet admiration foi 
official-looking papers and round seals will take a long time o 
wear off. But in an age of increasing automation and techno¬ 
logy, the conflict between the specialist and the party functiona y 

looms large in a Communist society. . 

In Rumania, they are trying to solve the problem ye o ® 
a new Communist who is both a technocrat and a party man. In 
the Soviet Union, scientists and party functionaries tend to be 
two distinct breeds, and the former’s inelinatton ,s_«o, ta* th 
cliches of the political world to the aparatcluk. This attitude 
has, in fact, been severely criticized in the Soviet Press, but the 

picture remains largely unaltered. 

There are, of course, fields of scientific activity, like space 
and nuclear research, the aviation industry and other prestige 
projects, in which specialists enjoy great latitude, thanks to the 
decisions taken at the highest level. But in other fields, it happens 
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more often than is good for the country that specialists are 
overruled by party functionaries who do not have the knowledge 
or capability to assess scientific endeavours. The tradition of 
societies in which the civil servant has the authority to decide 
technical questions assumes an even more accentuated form in 
a society in which the Communist Party is the supreme arbiter. 
There is no appeal. 

The Soviets obviously hope to involve the technicians in 
ideological work and at the same time raise the intellectual 
equipment and level of party functionaries. But this is a long¬ 
term solution. Today’s problems, meanwhile, cannot wait and 
now year resolutions can help only up to a point. 

Just before the Americans went on their spectacular trip 
round the moon—the first humans to do so—Maj.-Gen. 
Georgy Beregovoi, Russia’s newest cosmonaut, had been telling 
Pravda readers what it feels like to take a space jaunt. Having 
lowered himself into the cosmonauts’ cabin of Soyuz-3 in pre¬ 
paration for the launching, episodes from his life flashed before 
his mind’s eye. “There were my mother, wife and children 
appearing in a kaleidoscope. They knew I was at the rocket 
range but hardly could they guess that, after a short space of 
time, the radio would announce the flight of Soyuz-2 and 
Soyuz-3. Probably everyone at home will be anxious, and my 
son, Victor, would try to calm his mother, grandmother and 
sister by saying, 'Everything will be all right 

In space, Beregovoi proved as observant of the beauties of 
nature as of his work regimen. A cosmonaut sees 17 sunrises in 
a 24-hour period. The sunrises and sunsets “pleased the eye 
with their gentle and at the same time remarkably bright colours”. 
He recounts: “In space, the sky over the illumined part of the 
earth had a blackish hue somewhat tinged by a dark brown colour. 
Over the dark hemisphere, these brownish hues disappeared. 
Night reigned there—dense, almost tangible darkness, with stars 
in it, large bright stars clearly seen. Equally clearly seen was the 
big ‘slice’ of the moon, glittering in light silvery hues and mak¬ 
ing quite a contrast with the background.” 

Looking at the moon, Beregovoi thought to himself: “The 
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time will come, and men will fly around the moon. And who 
knows which one of my fellow cosmonauts will take pait in such 
daring expeditions?” The time perhaps came sooner than 
Beregovoi thought possible, but the Americans—not his fellow 
cosmonauts—blazed the trail. 

Soviet specialists are offering help to prevent the Leaning 
Tower of Pisa from leaning too far out. 

Hearing reports that the famous tower was in danger of 
falling, research institutes in Moscow, Leningrad and Kiev rose 
to the occasion to submit the formidable number of 200 plans 
to help save the monument. Professor Mikhail Tupolev of the 
Moscow Institute of Architecture has now ruled that at least 40 
of these suggestions are of interest. 

Soviet specialists have not attempted the sacrilege of taking 
the tilt out of the tower. Their plans are to secure the tower in 
its present position. 


58 . 


JANUARY 

So another year has gone by. Russians fulfilled 
and overfulfilled plans. Reflecting the official creed of “opti¬ 
mism”, Pravda dutifully wrote an editorial declaring that 1968 
“was a fine and glorious year for our country”, and ending on 
the following note: “Time is working for us, for Communism”. 
The newspapers published pictures of happy workers at their 
jobs; workers are always happy in Soviet newspaper photo- 
graphs. 

The people have been promised more “goodies”, better and 
more refrigerators and washing machines and even the prospect 
of owning cars, perhaps in 1970; the production of passenger 
cars is to increase to 800,000 in that year. There will be more 
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new flats to move into, and, in an effort to encourage the con¬ 
struction of more and better flats, building workers have been 
given a whopping 25 per cent salary increase, to be put into 
effect by stages over this year. Construction industry has 
consistently lagged behind targets. 

Against this official picture of optimism and the good things 
to come, Muscovites saw the old year out as men and women do 
elsewhere in the world, by drinking and dancing into the early 
hours of the New Year. The stay-homes watched the telly, 
which ran an all-night programme. Outside, in the main squares, 
huge Christmas trees twinkled in the powdery snow; the Kremlin 
silhouette looked as serene and forbidding as ever. 

Ask a Muscovite about his city, and he will, more likely 
than not, go into raptures. One might not admire the 
architectural embellishments of 51 years of Communist rule, but 
the devotion and pride with which the capital’s planners are 
setting about their task today are praiseworthy. By the end 
of 1970, a total of 8,600 million roubles will have been spent on 
Moscow's development in five years. Most of this money has 
been spent in building new flats, the skyscraper row in Kalinin 
Avenue, hospitals, theatres, an art gallery, a circus, department 
stores and new cinema halls. Moscow’s special pride, the spot¬ 
lessly clean and efficient underground, will expand by 26.6 km. 

Muscovites are burrowing further into the bowels of the 
earth and, at the same time, building high under a master plan. 
After early Soviet efforts to stamp Communism on the face of 
Moscow and Stalin’s architectural horrors, Russian planners are 
today talking about maintaining the city’s specific Muscovite 
(Russian) traits. Moscow’s traditional heart, the Kremlin, 
is not to be overshadowed by tall buildings, now the fashion 
here. Tall buildings, 16 to 25 storeys high, are to go up on the 
outer ring road and future efforts will be directed towards 
economizing on space in the central districts by building varied 
and high residential complexes. 

Moscow’s chief architect, Mr M. Posokhin, has been pleading 
for creating a more expressive architecture for the city. The 
palling monotony of old standard flat buildings is there for all to 
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see. Today’s emphasis is on greater variety and better standards 
in construction, a sadly neglected field. Mr Posokhin reports 
that all of Moscow’s designing and building organizations are 
badly in need of qualified young people. 

The Soviet Union’s highest award for achievements in the 
economic and cultural fields is Hero of Socialist Labour. 
With the award go the Order of Lenin, a hammer an sic e 
gold medal and a diploma. A cotal of 13,446 people have liras 
far been given the award, some of them receiving two or throe 

gold medals for additional endeavours. 

Tn an anatomy of the award, Izvestici says 5,412 heroes 
were non-party men and women. Farmers predomina e, 
followed by workers, while only 76 scientists merited the title. 
Among the award winners are cotton and tea growers, a mil - 
maid and the President of the Academy of Sciences, Mr M- 

KC Every State has some system of bestowing awards and titles, 
but the Soviet people are particularly fortunate in the great 
proliferation of awards of various kinds that are so generously 
handed out throughout the year. 

What is the difference between Communist and capitalist 
diplomacy? According to an Izvestia commentator. The 
main difference between them is that capitalist 
is to conceal from people the real purpose of bourgeois govern¬ 
ments hostile to them while socialist diplomacy, on the other 
hand, addresses not only governments but also the people and 
has their support, for it acts in their interests.” 

It is interesting that this myth should be propagated in the 
year 1969 through a revised edition of The ABC of Diplomacy, 
written by a member of the post-war generation of Soviet diplo¬ 
matists, Mr A. Kovalyov. The writer is on firmer ground 
when he maintains that the Communist world has introduced 
new elements in international relations. He writes: It smashes 
the old standards and adds to diplomatic relations new features, 
both as regards their content and form. 
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In the present Soviet mood of attempting a return to 
the roots of Russian heritage, the search for retrieving lost 
treasures, taken away during the last war, is exciting much com¬ 
ment. Readers of Literaturnaya Gazeta , for instance, have been 
inquiring what is being done about it, and the verdict seems to 
be: not enough. 

The writer Lev Ginsburg has put the problem evocatively: 
“Paintings and other works of art which embody our nation’s 
spirit and heart must not be allowed to languish in foreign 
captivity, to be concealed from the human eye, to rot and to be 
profaned.” He says official estimates of lost Russian treasures 
put their values at milliards of roubles. 

Fired by the value of the treasures, Ginsburg has drawn up 
the following programme on the advice of “certain knowledge¬ 
able persons”: a working group should prepare and publish a 
full list of lost treasures in Russian, English, German and French 
and this should be sent to all Soviet embassies abroad and the 
world’s important museums. Since this will take time to 
accomplish, Ginsburg says people must immediately delve into 
archives of the State Commission, set up immediately after the 
war to assess damage, and the war crime trials. 

Traditionally, the Soviet people are admirers of the “maxi”, 
rather than the “mini”, cult—in buildings, cars and women’s 
skirts. But just to prove that they can also enter the growing 
“mini” market in the world, the Soviets have produced a mini- 
helicopter. It is the HAI-22A, which has a 38-HP motor¬ 
cycle engine. It weighs 220 kg in flight, can fly 2,000 metres 
high up to 190 km an hour. 

A test batch of the HAI-22A is being produced, and its uses 
are stated to be: inspection of high-voltage electric transmission 
lines, spotting fish shoals in the sea and for geological work. 

Returning to Moscow from the warm south, one is en¬ 
veloped in the bleakness of winter. The ride into town from 
the airport in a temperature of—25°C is not a tourist attraction. 
The landscape is white. There is very little traffic iii the environs 
of the airport. The taxi driver stops in the middle of nowhere, 
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gets out of the vehicle, gives the door handle a smack with a 
piece of wood and pronounces, with much satisfaction, that 
everything is in order. 

Moscow taxis arc invariably Volgas. They are sturdy war 
horses, built for Russian conditions. It takes muscle power to 
shut Volga doors, but the vehicles run, even in temperatures of 

_25°C. And it is a comforting feeling not to be left stranded in 

the bleak winter landscape around Moscow airport of an after¬ 
noon. It is a comforting feeling to be home. The windscreen 
and windows of the taxi had misted over, and the driver had the 
barest of clear lookout holes to navigate. 

Moscow taxi drivers are an endearing lot. They grow on one 
with acquaintance. They are individualists, and most of them 
are ready to strike up a conversation if the passenger takes the 
initiative. (It is cujtonnry to sit in the front seat in a taxi when 
travelling alone.) My taxi driver on this wintry afternoon prov¬ 
ed a comforting companion as well. He said it was often colder 


in Moscow in winter. It is. 

Those Muscovites who laugh off-25°C with a shrug are not 
being quite candid. There are fewer people about in the streets 
when it gets that cold. The bus stops are nearly deserted, and 
those standing around make a beeline for the first bus that arrives. 
It is warmer inside the bus, but one has to know the city if one 
travels by bus in winter. The windows are all misted over and 
one has to have an ear cocked for the driver’s announcements not 
to land miles away. Moscow buses, as well as trams, have the 
sensible system of having a uniform fare for all points along a 


The taxi drivers, meanwhile, wait for fares with their engines 
running. In the drivers’ seats of their heated vehicles, they 
spread out their copies of Pravda on the steering wheel. Some 
immerse themselves in hard-cover books. The driver of a taxi I 
took recently was so immersed. He did not look up until he had 
finished the page he was reading. “Is it interesting. I aske 
after telling him where I wanted to go. “Not bad , he replied 
laconically. 


To subscribe to a Newspaper in Moscow is an interesting 
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operation. You repair yourself to a post office at least 
a month in advance, fill in a form with your name, address, 
the journal required, the months for which required—a separate 
form for each newspaper or journal—in two separate sections. 
You have also to fill in the amount you have to pay from a printed 
folder giving subscription rates, and hand over the document, 
thus embellished, to the postal clerk. The clerk will slice off 
one portion of the filled-in form, collect the cash, stamp the 
receipt and hand you back half of the form you had filled in. 
Sure enough, after a month’s wait or more, the paper will be 
outside your door each morning. 

In spite of the labour involved in getting one’s paper each 
morning—with breakfast if one is a late riser—things are looking 
up for the Soviet newspaper world. It has just been anounced 
that Pravdai the paper of the Establishment, will have 700,000 
new readers in the new year. Impressive readership gains are 
also chalked up by other newspapers. Trud, the trade union 
paper, will have 500,000 new readers; Izvestia, the Government 
newspaper, 400,000 and Komsomolskaya Pravda, the youth 
paper, 300,000. Moscow’s major newspapers fly out matrices 
to other centres for simultaneous printing and also employ the 
modern photo transmission method for distant towns. Soviet 
circulation figures are colossal. Izvestia's circulation is over 
8.6 million copies a day; Pravda's is in the same range, if not 
higher, while Komsomolskaya Pravda circulates over 7.2 million 
copies a day. 

The Soviet Press performs a function very different from what 
is understood to be the task of the Press in the outside world. 
Just to make sure that it is untainted by the heresies of the 
January-August days in Czechoslovakia, the monthly Zliurnalist 
dismisses talk about freedom of the Press. “There is no ground 
for revising the principle of the (Communist) Party guidance of 
the Press, radio and television”, it says. “Any other approach 
towards defining the place and role of the Press in our society is 
groundless from the scientific point of view and radically differs 
from the interests of Communist construction.” 

It thus happens that Pravda often devotes four to five of its 
slender six-page issue to one Party event by printing verbatim 
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speeches of the leaders. (Oil August 21 it did not appear until 
11 a.m.) Izvestia, an afternoon newspaper, fails to appear on 
some days and surfaces the following morning with Ptavda on 
days of major announcements—so as not to steal a march over 
Pravda. In spite of the framework within which these papers 
work, there is an obvious attempt to brighten the pages. More 
attention is being paid to the display of photographs and Pravda 
prints a series of non-political cartoons once a week; its standard 
political cartoons invariably depict West Germany as a man with 
a Nazi swastika and a pair of horns; the USA is still the prover¬ 
bial Uncle Sam, with the dollar sign, a tophat, a cigar and 


striped trousers. . , , 

But the attempt is more and more on catching the readers 
eyes with attractive headings—except when party events demand 
undivided attention and Pravda editorials, for instance, are al¬ 
ways studiously elaborate. A recent piece by the Pravda 
columnist Yuri Zhukov described the work of Soviet specialists 
in Algeria under the heading, “Our Men in Algeria’, and an 
Izvestia commentator’s despatch on the leadership struggle m 
the Japanese Liberal Democratic Party last month was headlined. 
“Three Men in a Boat”. 

Indeed, the commentators and foreign correspondents provide 
a spot of colour in the major newspapers. It is, of course, easier 
to take liberties and employ the conversational style in the foreign 
geld— a s long as one keeps to the party line. 


It is sad but true that old people’s homes have become 
something of a status symbol for industrialized and advanced 
societies. The Soviet Union lays claims to both these attri¬ 
butes, and the Russian Federation, by far the biggest of the 
Soviet republics, has recently been unfurling its programme for 
housing and caring for the old. It will spend 130 million roubles 
for the purpose this year. About 158,000 live in old peoples 
homes in the Russian Federation alone. 

An old people’s home has been established in a park near 
Moscow city. Some 600 souls live in it, one third of them 
octogenarians. They are pensioners, old workers, teachers and 
nurses. To keep themselves occupied, they make paper bags, 
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boxes and dolls’ dresses. The hardier can work in the garden or 
in the poultry farm. For their voluntary work, they receive 
stipends of 20 to 25 roubles a month, money they usually spend 
on buying gifts for their grandchildren. 

Georgians plan to take a leaf out of India’s tea book. 
The Republic’s Food Minister, Mr Valerian Vadachkoria, recently 
back from India, speaks enthusiastically about Indian tea 
sorting machines and equipment for the ‘sitisi’ small-leaf tea 
and says he will probably buy some machinery. 

To begin with, Georgians will be able to taste the Indian 
‘sitisi’, a large consignment of which is expected in Tbilisi in the 
new year. Georgians are the Soviet Union’s major tea producers, 
and anxious to learn the finer points of the cup that cheers but 
does not inebriate. In wines, Georgia produces the best the 
Soviet Union has to offer. 

We were glued to our, or other people’s radio and television 
sets. There was a rhythm in Russia’s latest space specta¬ 
cular. A launch each morning on the first two days; the 
coupling of the two ships, the space walk and the uncoupling on 
the third; the return home of Soyuz-4 on the fourth, to be follow¬ 
ed by the soft-landing of Soyuz-5 24 hours later. And this time 
we got a television bonanza; the launchings were promptly 
shown, alas on videotapes. But as the space programme swung 
into action, the Soviets put on their first live television shots 
from space. 

Understatement is not a virtue of Communism, an ideology 
which believes in the power of repeating and dramatizing words 
and ideas. For a foreigner watching Russia’s spectacular space 
feat, a jarring note was the melodramatic manner in which major 
announcements were made. On television, a picture of the 
hammer and sickle enveloping the earth and reaching out into 
space was frozen. A voice said: Stand by for an important 
announcement. Then came the notes of triumphant music 
followed by an emotion-charged voice bursting with pride saying: 
You are listening to all the radio stations and the central tele¬ 
vision network of the Soviet Union. 
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The newspapers were, of course, full of the space feat. They 
carried photographs of the cosmonauts, long accounts and 
comments on their lives and the significance of their feats, 
Drawings, splashed in red ink, showed a Soviet hand stretching 
out into space. As is the Soviet custom, poems were immediately 
penned in honour of the space heroes. 

This was, all of it, a familiar Soviet setting. The more 
interesting aspect was the apparent influence of American 
methods of giving the world a ringside seat in watching space 
launchings and the gamut of the whole programme. Launchings 
of Soviet spacecraft are still not announced beforehand, nor are 
their objectives. But the Soviets have come round to showing 
tapes of launchings within 40 minutes of the event as also live 
television pictures from space ships; the quality of pictures tele¬ 
cast from Soyuz-5 the day before it came down was remarkably 
good. 

What a prestigious affairs space has become! Underlying 
many Soviet comments lauding the feats of the Soyuz twins was 
the unmistakable note that they had been smarting under 
America’s dramatic manned circumlunar trip. The Soviets 
have built up such an aura of Soviet supremacy in space, for their 
own people and the world, that it hurts them to see the other 
super Power take a lead. The scales are now more even in manned 
space flights between the two, and there can be no doubt that the 
Russians are racing to the moon as fast as they can, with the 
object of beating the U.S. All the supposedly oriental attri¬ 
butes of face and honour have come into play in this race. 

Russian manned space launchings are the more dramatic 
because they come unannounced and Soviet ships’ journeys in 
space hold the world in greater suspense because their pro¬ 
grammes are kept secret. By the same token, this method of 
undertaking space ventures must rob Soviet space scientists of 
some of the glory of accomplishing set tasks. Will the future 
see Russia announcing manned space flights beforehand? Who 
knows? The world’s Press might once be asked to witness space 
launchings and might even be in pre-set landing zones to welcome, 
together with the ubiquitous sports commissars, returning Soviet 
space heroes. 
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The high water mark in the Soyuz twin’s flight was doubtless 
the docking manouvre although the transfer of two members of 
the Soyuz-5 crew to Soyuz-4 after an hour of space walk had its 
thrills. The videotape of the docking had all the drama and 
suspense of a Hitchcock film. The two ships were brought up to 
100 metres of one another by automatic devices. Yet it took 
nearly an hour of manual docking manoeuvres by Colonel 
Shatalov to lock his ship into Soyuz-5. 

The final moments were the tensest. The three-cornered 
dialogue between Soyuz-4 (Amur), Soyuz-5 (Baikal) and Zarya 
(ground control) went along the following lines: 

Baikal: The distance between the two ships is 40 metres. 

Zarya: I permit docking. 

Amur: Everything is splendid. 

Zarya: Everything is normal. Everything is splendid. 

Amur: I got straight into the socket where I had aimed. 
The alignment of ships is proceeding. Welcome, Baikal. 

Baikal: Welcome, Amur. I looked for you for a long, 
long time and now I have found you. 

Amur: Raped. Raped. 

Congratulations were bestowed all round, but the offending 
words were chopped off the videotape in subsequent showings. 

Who are Russia’s new cosmonauts? Colonel Shatalov, the 
oldest of the group at 41, was quickly dubbed cosmonaut number 
13 by Pravda, a number that brought him no ill luck. Apart 
from the civilian member, Alexei Yeliseyev, the background and 
training of the other three arc remarkably similar. They are 
basically air men. They were attracted to flying at an early 
age. They distinguished themselves in aviation schools, taught 
flying or joined the Soviet Army’s aviation wing until they were 
picked out to undergo cosmonauts’ training in the cosmonaut 
town near Moscow. 

A future cosmonaut has to fulfil rigid requirements. When 
Shatalov was taken into the elite group, these requirements were, 
apart from “everything else”, height 180 cm, weight 80 kg, age 
around 35. One requirement in “everything else” is membership 
of the Communist Party. It has become a tradition to take cosmo¬ 
nauts to Lenins’ mausoleum before sending them into space. 
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All the cosmonauts are married and have small families. 
Their wives work. Shatalov’s wife, Muza, is an expert in sub¬ 
tropical fauna and works at the Ministry of Agriculture. They 
have two children—Igor, 16, and Yelena, 10. Volynov’s wife is 
a metallurgical engineer and works at a plant. They have a 
boy, 10 and a girl, three. Alexei Yeliseyev’s wife is an engineer 
and they have an eight-year-old daughter. Yevgeni Khrunov’s 
wife, Svetlana, is a teacher; their son Valeri is 10. 

The pre-launching ceremonies have now become a tradition in 
the cosmodrome in Kazakhstan. The day before the launching, 
the cosmonaut first meets the Soviet Press. Afterwards he can 
have a game of billiards to soothe his nerves (Shatalov did). 
Then comes the visit to the assembly shop where the launching 
team makes valedictory speeches and presents the cosmonaut 
with flowers. At dusk the cosmonaut returns to his hotel and 
early the next monring he is brought to the launching pad in a 
bus. He reports to the Chairman of the State Commission: 
“I am ready for the flight.” 

The shots were fired, but no foreign correspondent heard 
them and for nearly 24 hours the world remained blissfully 
unaware that anyone had attempted to take a pot shot at the 
leading cavalcade of cars bringing Soviet cosmonauts and leaders 
to the meeting in the Kremlin to crown the new four with awards 
and eulogies. Then, shortly after midmorning the following 
day, reports began to circulate of the shooting incident. There 
was no official confirmation for many hours; official spokesmen 
limited themselves to saying that they would inquire into the 

reports. . 

But in a short time, the broad outlines of the incident were 
clear from a variety of sources, all of them still unofficial. A 
man or a woman had fired several shots at the second and third 
cars in the cavalcade as it entered the Borovitsky Gate of the 
Kremlin. A driver and a motorcycle escort were seriously 
injured and Maj-Gen. Beregovoi had received a slight cut from 
flying glass. The assailant had been overpowered by the crowd 
and handed over to police. Those with early deadlines, because 
of the time difference and communication delays, made haste to 
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send their reports on the basis of this unofficial but substantiated 
outline. 

After some hours, the official spokesmen acknowledged that 
“such an incident had happened’', but they were chary about 
details, saying that the apprehended man was a schizophrenic. 
And, finally, many hours later, the official news agency, Tass, 
came out with the following item: 

“Moscow, January 23—A provocation took place on Wed¬ 
nesday, when the pilot cosmonauts were welcomed in Moscow. 
Several shots were fired at the car in which the cosmonauts 
Beregovoi, Nikolayeva-Tcreshkova, Nikolayev and Leonov 
were driven. 

“The driver of the car and a motorcycle driver who accom¬ 
panied the motorcade were wounded. Not one of the cos¬ 
monauts was injured. The person who fired the shots was 
detained on the spot. Investigation is being conducted.” 

.Undeterred by the scrappiness of the official version, those 
colleagues with many hours ahead of them before their deadlines 
attempted to breathe life into the incident. Indeed, as one sat 
down to recollect one’s thoughts, the horrendous implications of 
the shooting affray were obvious. But, without knowing the 
identity or motives of the apprehended person, what could one 
report? Yet the nagging 64,000-dollar question kept repeating 
itself. Did the man attempt to take aim at the cosmonauts or 
the leaders? Mr Brezhnev and President Podgorny had welcomed 
the cosmonauts at the airport and were in the cavalcade of 
cars that had headed for the Kremlin meeting. (Mr Kosygin 
was apparently continuing his rest cure outside Moscow.) 

Bred in the tradition of colourful and detailed reporting, at 
least one Western correspondent went to Borovitsky Gate to 
discover bullet holes. He found none, and in answer to his 
questions, a militia man told him: “Everything will be clear 
through Tass”. 

A routine, though joyous, welcome to Moscow of Russia’s 
latest cosmonauts had suddenly acquired immense importance. 
Yes, the cosmonauts were 10 minutes late in appearing on the 
stage of the Kremlin Palace of Congresses. The cosmonauts 
seemed nervous and the leaders were in a serious mood, in spite 
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of the joyous event. Why were no shots heard on television, 
which had covered the cosmonauts’ entry into the Kremlin ? 

This and many other questions remained unanswered, and the 
next morning, on Friday, the Soviet Press published the illuminat¬ 
ing Tass report without comment in the inside pages. But the 
cosmonauts were meeting the Press later that afternoon and there 
was some hope that we might be a little wiser about the shooting. 
For more than an hour, the four new cosmonauts and the 
President of the Soviet Academy of Sciences, Mr Keldysh, spoke 
in monotones about the latest space feat. During question time, 
Colonel Leonov, the world’s first space walket, rose with a sheaf 
of correspondents’ written questions—all about the shooting. 

There was this shooting incident as the car in which he was 
travelling was entering Borovitsky Gate, he said. One of the 
questions asked was how it felt being shot at. It was not a new 
sensation like weightlessness; it had been reported in the outside 
world. He tried to be jocular and off-handed, and the curiosity 
of the world’s Press, and the outside world, remained unsatiated. 

Where official accounts are meagre, rumour takes over. Over 
the week-end, the accounts of the shooting grew more fanciful. 
Both a man and a woman were involved. It was a gang, it was 
said. They had used a machine gun, others added. 

There was a certain touching quality about a meeting 
recently held in Moscow. It was of the Soviet-Chinese Friend¬ 
ship Society. We were told about it by Tass. The Soviet 
Sinologist, Mr Sergei Tikhvinsky, reported that the society 
would “spare no effort to promote further the noble cause or 
fraternal cooperation with the Chinese people . 

The Soviet society has no contact with its counterpart in 
China, for which Mr Tikhvinsky blamed the Chinese side. Yet 
the Soviet-Chinese Friendship Society will go on marching. Its 
tasks were defined as: “acquainting the Soviet people with the 
history of the great Chinese people, their national liberation 
movement, the life of Chinese Communists—internationalists 
and outstanding men of Chinese literature and aft . 

Mr Tikhvinsky, of course, makes a distinction between the 
people and their Government: “The Soviet people have never 
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equated Mao Tse-tung’s group with the Chinese people and 
Chinese Communists”. 

A tall claim? Yes, but of some comfort to a Soviet society 
professing friendship with China today. 
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FEBRUARY 

One of Stalin’s legacies to his people is the Moscow 
State University, known by its initials M.G.U. It towers over 
Lenin Hills, and its architecture is singularly eye-catching and 
ugly. There is the obvious desire to impress by scale, an obvious 
disregard for aesthetics and a regard for solid stone and an 
almost Victorian ornateness. 

Yet on a winter evening, even the ugliness of the M.G.U. 
assumes a desirable, homely quality. The immense staircase 
leading to the central entrance is overlaid with snow, and gusts 
of wind play hide and seek with it. With some imagination, one 
could picture oneself outside a great baronial mansion standing 
erect in Russia’s cruel but beautiful winter. 

One may not enter the M.G.U. except by special permission; 
even the university’s student population of 15,000 carries special 
passes. For a Russian, this is nothing out of the ordinary; for a 
foreigner from the non-Communist world, the rule is an object 
of initial curiosity and subsequent annoyance. But the M.G.U. 
is a world in itself and reproduces in miniature the good and bad 
in Soviet life today, 51 years after the Great October Revolution. 

There is an indoor swimming pool, a fencing court, a ballet 
school, cinema halls, a school for ballroom dancing and music 
and drama schools. The ballroom is flanked by statues of 
Pushkin and Gorky. There is also the whole gamut of Soviet 
life as lived in the outside world, the unattractive eating shops, 
the stolovayas, the Gastronom food shops, and, of course, the 
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inevitable queues. It is just as well that the Russian student is 
attuned to life in his student days, but a foreign student finds 
queues an imposition. They eat into his study and leisure 
hours. 

The M.G.U. has its own radio station and every room in the 
student dormitories is equipped with a loudspeaker. Unlike in 
other Soviet establishments, the M.G.U. has individual living 
quarters. The rooms are tiny, but adequate, with a bed, a 
built-in wardrobe, a book case, tables and chairs. There is, 
besides, a healthy attitude to the mixing of the sexes. Students 
may entertain guests of the opposite sex in their rooms. 

On a Saturday evening in winter, Indian students gather in 
one of the rooms in an effort to create a little bit of India in 
Moscow. They have their bouts of homesickness, as foicign 
students will anywhere in the world, and the long winter evenings 
are particularly conducive to thoughts of home. The room 
loudspeaker is switched off, the gramophone unveiled and Indian 
records are played, some of them as old as Indian Indepen ence. 

Each floor of the student dormitories is equipped with kitchens 
where students may prepare meals. With food purchased from 
one of the university Gastronoms and spices and condiments 
received from home, Indian students display a remarkable 
culinary talent. One of the rooms is converted into a temporary 
dining room and the pungent fragrance of the Indian curry soon 

fills the room. 

Conversation leapfrogs from Moscow to India, to the West. 
A post-graduate student from India receives a stipend ol 1UU 

roubles a month. The stipend is adequate, but does not permit 

of any extravagances. Inevitably, comparisons are made with 
the more ample stipends given to Western students, with the better 
rooms they are allotted, with their privilege to use the first hall of 
the Lenin Library—the other halls mean long queues and hours 

spent trying to obtain books. . 

The M.G.U. is a prestigious university and a Russian has to 
be of above average capabilities or must have the right party 
connections to gain admission. Indian students come here for 
post-graduate work under the cultural exchange programme and 
have worked in India. They are engineers, geologists, men and 
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women specializing in periods of Russian literature, on Turgenev, 
Pushkin and Lermontov. Many of them have families at home 
and would love to go home during the long vacations but for the 
stiff price of a return fare; the cheap route via Tashkent and 
Kabul, which would cut costs by more than half, is denied them. 

Indian students find the new world they live in full of surprises. 
The fretful fever of life is somehow missing in Moscow’s student 
world. Students are assured jobs after completing their studies 
and, to the Indian eye, this robs them of the incentive to dis¬ 
tinguish themselves. There arc, of course, exceptions and the 
ambitious ones ensure their future by joining Komsomol, the 
Young Communist League, for this is the first step on the road 
to power in Soviet life. But Indians sorely miss the animated 
political discussion that is such a staple diet in Indian colleges. 
They find the ordinary Russian student apolitical; he is inclined 
to judge the world outside Soviet boundaries by the mores 
existing in his society. 

It is, for instance, difficult for many Russian students to 
believe that in a country like India, a foreigner can travel almost 
anywhere once he has fulfilled visa requirements. All foreigners 
in Moscow must obtain special permission each time they wish 
to go beyond the 40-km limit. But the Russian naturally wishes 
to travel abroad, although relatively few see the world outside 
the Eastern European fraternity. 

On the surface, events in Czechoslovakia last year caused 
hardly a ripple in the M.G.U. town, as it is popularly known. 
But the authorities took the precaution of placing restrictions 
on student wall papers—one is allotted to each of the five conti¬ 
nents. Students are not afraid of discussing their Government’s 
action in Czechoslovakia and many express disagreement in 
private conversations. But the compulsions of living in a world of 
their own, with Komsomol guiding their thoughts through the 
radio station and by other means, and the business of keeping 
up with their studies combine with an inclination to shun politics 
to immunize them from radical thoughts. Russian students are 
diligent and prepare their lessons. 

Living in this world is a unique experience for Indian students. 
It changes their concepts of Soviet life and performance. One 
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illusion that soon goes by the board is their respect for Russian 
efficiency; another surprise is the practice ol taking and giving 
bribes at many levels of Soviet society. But Indian students have 
due respect for the fact that the Soviet State provides a bare 
minimum for all its people. No one goes hungry in the Soviet 
Union. Some students, however, wish that having travelled to 
Moscow and learnt the Russian language, they would receive more 
facilities for doing practical work, especially in the technical fields. 


Few countries in the world, whatever their political hue, scoff 
at tourist dollars—or should one now say the D. Mark? Russia 
certainly has come a long way from its post-revolutionary claus¬ 
trophobic existence in this respect. The State runs hard-currency 
shops in the heart of Moscow where a foreigner may buy goods 
and victuals that cost three to five times as much in the outside 
market, as and when available. This has had the unfortunate, 
but inevitable, effect of devaluing the rouble in many Muscovites 
eyes, but the authorities are pressing ahead nonetheless to catch 
the dollars. And Russian tourist officials are viewing the amoun 
of money generated by tourism around the world—an estimated 

$14,000 million a year—with longing eyes. 

The Soviet Union has done pretty well m tourism, m spite of 
its late start. It has been receiving around half a million tourists 
a year and the State Budget provides for an annual increase of 
25 oer cent. But like many countries spreading out the red 
carpet for tourists, tourist facilities have failed to keep pace with 
propaganda. Intourist, the sole agency lor foreign tourism, 
is now sponsoring the building of 37 hotels, motels and camping 

sites for tourists. . . 

But, unlike in many other countries, the tourist business 

involved a qualitative change in Russian concepts of hote 
management. A Russian can be turned away from a Moscow 
restaurant; he is grateful if he is given a table and thinks nothing 
of spending two hours to obtain a simple meal. A tourist is 
quite another proposition, and in recognition of this, Intounst 
has been training hotel and restuarant staff. 

It is to the credit of Mr V. M. Ankudinov, chief of the Soviet 
foreign travel department, that he has been thinking aloud on 
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these problems. He makes no secret of the fact that he and his 
countrymen have to learn-from their competitors abroad. 
“We’ve got to learn to advertise the USSR”, he says. In the 
crucial sector of restaurant management in hotels, Mr Ankudinov 
says the Russians are adopting a new system in Intourist enter¬ 
prises under which restaurants are required to have more room 
than strictly necessary for the hotel clientele. Also, a hotel 
must have one boss, instead of three to five, as is the practice. 
Moscow is also giving greater incentives to the republics to 
encourage tourism. Half of hard-currency earnings from sou¬ 
venir sales at big tourist centres go to the republics, provided this 
money is spent on importing equipment to improve catering 
facilities. The republics also receive 10 per cent of the hard- 
currency income of Intourist, again to help the import of hotel 
equipment. 

This year, Intourist is laying on tourist trips to centres 
associated with Lenin's life and activities, to the Central Asian 
republics and to the perennials—Suzdal, Novgorod, Pskov, 
and Lake Baikal in Siberia. 

While Soviet publications have been treating the first days of 
Mr Nixon’s Presidency with the utmost respect, an ex-President’s 
activities are another matter. Nine days after Mr Johnson 
laid down his high office, Izvestia wrote that he will make 
around one and a half million dollars from the first volume of 
his memoirs. 

Izvestia's correspondent waxes eloquent on the subject. He 
writes: “The present articles (of Mr Johnson) and the future 
memoirs, in spite of the pile of documents and such fantastic 
royalties, will not be able to whitewash the policy of criminal 
aggression against the people of Vietnam.” 

The same morning Pravda gave a very understanding account 
of Mr Nixon’s first week in office. The newspaper’s Washington 
correspondent said the capital’s observers had noted that pro¬ 
blems awaiting urgent settlement were already being tackled by 
the White House. He went on: “During Kennedy’s and 
Johnson’s administrations, the National Security Council met 
only when there was an emergency. Now, as Nixon’s Press 
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aide Zeigler told newsmen, the Council will meet twice a week to 
discuss international problems on the agenda.” 

Trud, the Soviet trade union newspaper, has ruled that 
the five-day week has become a part of the Soviet way of 
life. Indeed, the pride with which this latest acquisition of 
leisure time by a majority of industrial, professional and office 
workers is spoken of is touching. Together with television, 
schooling, medical facilities and cheap gas and city transport, the 
five-day week has become a symbol of the Soviet view of progress. 

It is more surprising to learn that a number of enterprises 
have been challenging this new index of Soviet progress by wanting 
the six-day week back. Trud has very properly taken such 
enterprises to task by pointing out that they work erratically and 
blunderingly. Trade union committees which have been 
sanctioning the return of the six-day week have also been 
reprimanded. 

Of course, there are problems. By the time the second shift 
ends, many of the shops are shut. Many factory canteens find 
they cannot serve meals within the compressed lunch breaks. 
But those who believe that the restoration of the six-day week 
will cut down the rising alcohol consumption are talking through 
their hats. According to Trud , “heavy drinking, as experience 
shows, is first of all a token of the unsatisfactory state of educa¬ 
tional and cultural work among the masses.” 

The latest Soviet space feat has been promptly recorded- in a 
new 50-kopeck stamp. It shows the coupled Soyuz-4 and 
Soyuz-5 and the four cosmonauts with the inscription: The 
motherland is proud of you, space heroes ! 

The official tourist guides say there is no tipping in the 
Soviet Union, but the long-term foreign resident in Moscow 
discovers soon enough that tips are not only accepted in most 
places, but also welcomed. The traditional Communist view 
has, of course, been that tips are an insult to the dignity of the 
worker and are hence demeaning. Notwithstanding the ideo¬ 
logical frowns, most Moscow taxi drivers expect to be tipped 
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(10 per cent or more). In restaurants, Russians tip waiters as 
often as not, while the foreigner is often expected to tip. 

Russians in most big cities have, indeed, come to accep 
tipping as a fact of life. But recently a Soviet writer, Miss 
Lyubov Yunin, took courage in both hands to suggest 
heretical thought that Russians should publicly accept tipping. 
Writing in the weekly Literaturnaya Gazeta, she said that as things 
stood, tips were given indiscriminately as charity and chant> is 
always demeaning’. Most factory workers received bonuses for 
good performance, “so why cant tips be regarded as personal 
bonuses in the sphere of personal service? 

Miss Yunin went on unblushingly: Begin following the 
Hungarian practice of giving tips openly as a reward for good 
service.. This might improve service in restaurants and the taxi 

drivers might give better service. 

This first known public espousal of tipping did not go un¬ 
challenged. The very next day Komsomolskaya Premia, the 
guardian of youth morals, gave a stinging retort. It said the 
widespread practice of tipping in the Soviet Union “radically 
contradicts ihe foundations of our society”. The practice of 
tipping had taken deep roots and serious efforts would be 
needed to end it. 

Komsomolskaya Pravda said it was impossible to disagree 
with readers who described tipping as corrupting, demeaning and 
a threat to the dignity of the worker. And it produced a sheaf 
of readers’ letters. Let us take a sampling. A group of Minsk 
workers said: “We are against all such rewards: they corrupt a 
person and demean him.” A reader in Zhodino: “Tips are a 
serious survival of the past.” A group of Leningraders: Can 
a waiter or a taxi driver foster respect for himself if he takes tips ? 
Hardly.” 

Poor Miss Yunin. Although her lone voice has been drowned 
in moral indignation, she deserves a cheer for espousing a cause 
no one dared espouse before. 

Russians have been pondering over the problem of ensur¬ 
ing that highly paid and senior scientists spend their time as 
they should: in productive research. Recent studies have 
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revealed some startling facts. It has been found, for instance, 
that a highly qualified scientist spends an average of two hours a 
day on routine and unproductive work. This might consist of 
proof reading, filling out request forms, compiling documents and 
reports or looking up reference books. 

The ratio of research staff to technical assistants in Soviet 
establishments is two to one whereas the requirements are of a 
reverse order. Economies are made in pruning research centres 
by reducing auxiliary staff, a fact which has constrained a scientist 
to remark: “Another reduction of staff in our institute, and a 
master of science will be serving as a door keeper. 

It is estimated that a scientist loses 24.2 per cent of his working 
time in administrative work and 26.9 per cent of his time in the 
waiting rooms of his chiefs, the latter for obtaining signatures 
and chasing supplies that did not arrive on time. The more 
highly qualified and better paid the scientists, the less time he 
has for research. 

Recently, two research graduates of the Academy of Social 
Sciences telephoned a number of scientists at their work places. 
Hardly any of them was available. One was in the Communist 
Party District Committee, a second in a conference preparing 
for elections, a third in a commission supervising the work of a 
related institute. Their verdict was: “A usual picture.’’ 

The assiduous research graduates found that the bigger the 
scientist, the more social and community work was heaped upon 
him. And he performed these tasks during his working day. 

Russian concern over the problem is understandable. Soviet 
economists calculate that each scientist helps raise production by 
about 50,000 roubles a year. 

Soviet planners talk of their Far North with a glint in 
their eyes. Siberia, once a habitation of political exiles, is rich 
in oil and other natural resources and the Soviets are engaged in a 
massive effort to tap this wealth. But Siberia’s problem then, as 
now, is its inhospitable climate—the biting cold and the long 
polar nights. And the Government has had to give workers 
special bonuses and high salaries to induce them to live there. 

In a continuing effort to make life in Siberia more attractive, 
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the authorities conducted a competition in housing designs for 
the Far North some time ago. The first prize has gone to two 
Krasnoyarsk architects for their design of a sextagonal complex 
of 10-storey residential flats, their inner courtyards extending into 
a two-storey high kindergarten. The second prize was won by a 
Moscow architect who designed a 28-storey apartment house; 
all living rooms face the south. This block will create an artificial 
climate in which people can go to a cafe, to a cinema hall or the 
winter garden without stepping out of doors. 

The new Soviet fashion to build high is thus to be extended to 
the Far North. Once the new skyscrapers go up, more people 
might be willing to face the rigours of Siberia. 

Wealth is where oil is. This adage is true not only of 
countries but of regions within a country. The Kazakhstan 
Trade Institute has discovered that the demand of the popula¬ 
tion of the Mangyshlak Peninsula, a new oil-producing area, for 
refrigerators, transistors and tape recorders is skyrocketing. 

The Peninsula was a wilderness in its pre-oil extracting days. 
New oil workers’ settlements have necessitated the building of 
sea water desalinators. Water wells have been drilled and 
pipelines laid. But water is rationed to about 200 litres a day 
for each Mangyshlak resident. 

Uzbek scientists claim to have perfected a solar install¬ 
ation which can heat a four-storey house and supply it with 
hot water. This system can be used in summer for air-condition¬ 
ing the building! 

The installation’s basic unit is a roof screen, which has to face 
south. A glass attachment covering the screen’s upper portion 
can produce boiling water, which can be stored in tanks for use. 

The scrappy report of the Uzbek scientists’ claim does not 
re\eal how a part of the same system can be used for air- 
conditioning. 

What does a year’s Moscow living add up to? There are, of 
course, the initial and prolonged heartaches of settling down. 
Those months in a Moscow hotel, the abominable costs of making 
a bare flat liveable. (Danish and Finnish export houses do a 
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roaring trade supplying Moscow’s foreign community with any¬ 
thing from paper clips to curtain rods and furniture.) Then 
comes the experience of living in “diplomatic homes”—foreign 
correspondents and businessmen are lumped with diplomats for 
this purpose—guarded by members of the militia force. 

The queues in Moscow stores are eye-catching, and foreigners 
can never understand Russian methods of shop management- 
why one has to stand in two or three queues to make a single 
purchase. And how often does one curse taxi drivers who will 
not take fares because they are going home? Waiting for a taxi 
that will take you to your destination in Moscow’s winter evenings 
is a particularly trying experience. 

These are experiences that linger. But there are other, more 
pleasant, things one remembers on the eve of departure. The 
reading habit of the Muscovites who will devour anything in 
print. They read newspapers, solid tomes or paperbacks with 
equal felicity riding escalators in the underground, walking along 
a street or sitting on a park bench in summer. The book shops 
are always full of eager buyers. Books are cheap in the Soviet 
Union and a volume costs as a little as packet of expensive 
cigarettes. 

To a foreigner, the scale of values in Soviet society never 
ceases to surprise. Why are books and public transport and the 
theatre and ballet cheap while food and shoes and items of 
clothing so abominably expensive? And why does the food 
served in Moscow restaurants taste like it has been mass-produced 
on conveyor belts, with French fried potatoes always arriving in 
a soggy state? Partly, the answer lies in the customers’ inability 
to choose; all Moscow restaurants are always full and many have 
to be turned away. Partly, the sour waitresses couldn’t care less 
because they are paid by the State and are not answerable to an 
individual restaurant proprietor. 

There are, of course, many many surprises. The spotlessly 
clean underground stations, each with a personality of its own. 
The ornate ones have chandeliers and appear a more appropriate 
setting for a ballroom dance than for the functional use of 
commuting from point A to B. The efficiency of the Moscow 
underground is praiseworthy. The shoddily dressed populace 
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takes, it appears, a vicarious pleasure in all the finery and beauty 
it sees in a traditional Russian ballet. The kings and knights and 
princes live their eternal lives on the Soviet stage. 

There are not many peoples who would permit their Govern¬ 
ments to open foreign-currency shops in the heart of their 
capitals. In Moscow, one may buy, for convertible currency, 
many things for one-third or one-fifth of the price a Russian 
would have to pay in roubles if he could purchase them. A 
foreigner discovers soon enough how inflated the official rate for 
the rouble is, but this Soviet device for catching dollars only 
seems to induce in a Muscovite a hankering for hard currency. 

What a foreigner resents most of all is his insular life. The 
very fact of living in a militia-guarded house is an obvious dis¬ 
couragement to Russians to mingle with foreigners. Russians 
are a loquacious and friendly people, but a foreigner, with all his 
distinctive attributes and privileges has perforce to live in a world 
of his own—with other foreigners. He can make forays into 
Soviet society, but these have to be suitably infrequent and 
discreet. 

The Soviets claim that in their 51 years of Communism, they 
have evolved a new man. Much is written about him in official 
publications. One finds the ordinary Russian a candid character; 
his reflexes are somewhat different because a number of his 
minimal needs are taken care of. He is assured of some kind of a 
job. He will have a roof above his head even if he has to share a 
flat with a number of families. He receives free medical atten¬ 
tion. His children’s schooling is free. But he spends about 
half his earnings on food and items of clothing, and shoes, when 
they have to be purchased, are a major drain. 

The new Soviet man is as acquisitive as any in the non- 
Communist world. The familiar magic of durable consumer 
goods haunts him more than it does a man in a capitalist society. 
The Soviet authorities’ accent on producing more refrigerators 
and television sets to satisfy demand implies their approval of the 
new man s materialistic urges. The craze for foreign is as strong 
in the new man as it is among the city dwellers of India. And 
more and more Russians want to own their flats, a permissible 
proposition today, and drive their own cars. 
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This much is clear as daylight for all to see. But every 
foreigner tries to assess for himself some of the other riddles of 
present-day Russia—how far are the people’s attributes and 
behaviour a purely Russian phenomenon and how far arc they an 
expression of living in a Soviet society? Take the Russian 
fondness for strong liquor; those unstable gentlemen one sees 
trying to negotiate Moscow streets, for instance. Arc they a 
Russian or Soviet phenomenon? They seem more Russian than 
Soviet. 

After a time, the unique rhythm of Moscow life becomes a 
part of one’s being. One hardly notices the queues. It seems 
natural that when the Soviet State suddenly unloads a million 
Moroccan oranges on the populace, everyone should be walking 
home with bagfulls of them. Moscow’s central market, that 
incongruous stronghold of private enterprise, sells cauliflower for 
five roubles apiece in winter; one buys the cauliflower because it 
is otherwise not available. One takes Plisetskaya dancing 
snatches from the Swan Lake and David Oistrakh playing Bach 
in one’s stride. Also, the almost daily celebration of some 
anniversary or the other, duly recorded in Pravda in pictures and 
laudatory editorials. The five-minute fireworks displays on 
major anniversaries light up the Moscow sky in hues of red, 
blue and orange. 

Anniversaries of the third world are invariably observed, their 
elaborateness depending upon how much importance Moscow 
wants to give to a particular country. There are the comings 
and goings of Heads of State, statesmen of the Communist world 
and politicians and businessmen from the capitalist world. The 
newspapers pronounce on the importance of keeping one’s ideo¬ 
logical guard up against those wily ideologists of the capitalist 
world, announcing almost in the same breath fresh victories for 
Communism. Mao Tse-tung is suitably condemned and the 
Vietnamese suitably lauded. But even Mao cannot hold a 
candle to the West Germans, referred to with epithets, as far as 
the Soviet Press is concerned. 

The foreign correspondent and the diplomat—their work is 
amazingly similar in Moscow—read their Bible, Pravda , every 
morning and wait for Izvestia every afternoon. In between, 
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they fill in their time meeting each other, browsing through other 
Soviet periodicals and checking their assessments with their 
“Soviet contacts”. Even the contacts, more often than not, arc 
shared by groups of foreign correspondents and diplomats. 

The Westerners take periodic trips out to Helsinki and Vienna 
and other points to shake off Moscow and make purchases. (It 
is amazing what, an operation it is to buy a simple item such as a 
pillow in Moscow!) The cocktail circuit is the same; old faces 
drop out and new faces appear. A departure entails a hectic 
round of farewells and many au revoirs. Yet, strangely, parting 
is tinged with sadness. Where else in the world can you find a 
Moscow ? 
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